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pees the greatest tribute which 
could be paid to themethod of house- 
keeping in vogue in the south in colonial 
days is found in the fact that many per- 
sons of means who have of late years 
constructed magnificent country seats 
and who are from a financial standpoint 
quite capable of securing the most perfect 
of all domestic utilities, have voluntarily 
returned to the policies which prevailed 
in the days of feudal life on the great 
plantations before the civil war. Old- 
fashioned ideas and equipment have of 
course been modified in some measure 
through the embodiment of some of the 
discoveries of modern inventive genius, 
but the old-time detached kitchen and 
many other domestic adjuncts have been 
adopted unreservedly, and even some of 
the supposedly antiquated methods of 
cookery are creeping back into favor. 

Of the wisdom of the idea of the 
detached kitchen no person who has been 
for any length of time a visitor either at 
one of the old manor houses or at a 
modern country seat where it has been 
introduced,can candidly remain in doubt. 
No present day householder has, how- 
ever, shown a disposition to follow the 
example of some of the old extremists, 


Its Revival in the South 


By Watpon Fawcett 


notably “King” Carter, one of the early 
tobacco lords of Virginia, who so 
detested flies and odors that he had his 
kitchen built a quarter of a mile from his 
house and at each meal had the cooked 
dishes carried to the dining room in an 
ingenious warmer by a colored boy on 
horseback, who rode from the kitchen 
at full gallop with each course of the 
repast. However, the more universal 
form of detached kitchen, as employed 
in colonial days, and which consisted of 
a culinary apartment adjacent to the main 
residence, is coming into popularity very 
generally. That the erection of a kitchen 
of this kind does not constitute any 
incongruity in the architectural design is 
attested by both modern houses and those 
constructed more than a century ago. 
An example of this arrangement which is 
well known to a considerable portion of 
the people of the United States is that 
which prevails at Mount Vernon, the 
home of General Washington on the 
Potomac river. Here the kitchen is con- 
nected with the dining room by a colon- 
nade, whereas at Westover, Brandon and 
many of the historic mansions on the 
James river in Virginia and elsewhere, 
communication between the dining room 
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and kitchen is afforded by a passage. 
The kitchen at Mount Vernon, by the 
way, affords valuable suggestion to any 
householder who desires to combine in 
a modern country seat the advantages 
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which it was the custom to roast meats 
in the old days. Adjoining this is a fire- 
place for charcoal which was used for 
coffee roasting, broiling, etc, and which 
was utilized during the summer for a 
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of the methods of both the ‘old and 
new regime. There is an immense open 
fireplace with crane, andirons and turn- 
spit still in place, and the brick oven 
is preserved intact. Adjacent to the 
kitchen are the well and smokehouse, 
which serve to illustrate by their loca- 
tion that convenience in the culinary 
department was regarded as an essen- 
tial even in the old days of innumera- 
ble servants. Another interesting object 
lesson of this kind is found in the 
old equipment of ovens which still have 
a place in the White House kitchen. The 
giant fireplace which extends entirely 
across one side of the room, and which 
remains intact, in reality consists of three 
fireplaces in a row. The first of the trio 
is a wood fireplace of sufficient size to 
admit the fuel in cord lengths and fitted 
with a tin kitchen of most ample size, in 


considerable portion of the general cook- 
ery owing to the avoidance of heat. In 
this fireplace is a separate fire recep- 
tacle under each compartment, the coffee 
roaster being entirely separate from the 
broiler, and so on through the series. 
Finally there is the Dutch oven, in which 
bread, cakes, pies and puddings were 
baked, and it is because of the claim that 
the products of such bakeries are pos- 
sessed of a flavor practically unknown 
to the present generation that the time- 
honored Dutch oven has lately been 
revived in some of the most pretentious 
country houses in America. 

Of late years there has been a tremen- 
dous revival of interest in the old manor 
houses of Virginia and other parts of the 
south, which assuredly do constitute 
ideal country seats, and such of the 
estates as do not remain in_ the 
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COLONIAL 


families of the original owners have 
been eagerly bought up by persons of 
wealth from all parts of the coun- 
try. The purchasers of such homes 
have of course found themselves in 
possession of old-fashioned fireplaces, 
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the colonial plan that is chiefly attrib- 
utable the indescribable flavor that is 
imparted to the viands and which cannot 
be equaled by high-salaried chefs and 
patent ranges. For instance, in many of 
the Dutch ovens, when the pan of meat 
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and so enthusiastic has been the praise 
of the cooking done in this antiquated 
form of culinary equipment that similar 
installations have been made in some of 
the costly country houses recently built. 
One of these fireplaces of ordinary size 
consists of an opening about the wide 
stone hearth of about four feet in length 
and the same in hight, leading to the 
throat of the chimney. Securely fastened 
by stout staples let into the masonry on 
one side is: the huge crane, on which 
are several sliding hooks. At one side 
of the fireplace proper is the brick oven 
with an iron door about a foot from 
the floor opening into the ash bin and 
another above affording communication 
with the brick oven. 

Advocates of the old methods of cook- 
ery claim that it is to the slowness with 
which baking and roasting are done by 
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has been placed within, the plan is fol- 
lowed of placing the live coals under, 
around and atop the oven, thus insuring 
a perfectly even and gradual roasting. 
Another appurtenance which has come 
back in favor to some extent is the small 
tin baker resting upon legs designed to 
support it three or four inches above the 
hearth, and used for baking wheat cakes. 

So, too, when roasting is done in one 
of these “restored kitchens” there is 
evolved a product beside which the mas- 
terpiece of the modern grill room is 
declared to be mere baking. A pork 
sparerib is attached to the hook and the 
crane swung to such a position that the 
heat will strike the meat in just the 
proper manner. Underneath a dripping 
pan is placed and as the meat is turned 
with utmost care it is “basted” from time 
to time—an essential procedure which 
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consists in pouring the gravy over it 
at intervals. At many of the splendid 
estates in the south which are to serve as 
patterns for the American country seats 
of the twentieth century it is a custom, 
as old as the mansions themselves, to 
have a bowl of mint julep always stand- 
ing upon the sideboard in the dining 
room. 

The old era of universal southern hos- 
pitality which has passed never to return 
has, however, left many reminders which 
survive to the present day. Thus nearly 
every one of the old families which yet 
reside in some ancestral home holds some 
closely guarded recipes which are de- 
clared to have no equal among modern 
creations, and in many of the old wine 
cellars are bottled beverages which in the 
eyes of the owners are well-nigh price- 
less. Thus there-are three families in 
Kentucky which yet own cases of sherry 


A COLONIAL KITCHEN 


IN THE SOUTH 


over a hundred years old and imported 
from Spain by General Preston when he 
was minister to that country. That the 
old conditions of extensive entertaining 
may be revived somewhat as a constantly 
increasing proportion of wealthy Ameri- 
cans succumb to the charms of country 
life is not improbable. Certainly the 
rural life of colonial times afforded 
opportunities for such dispensation of 
hospitality. In writing of her life at 
Montpelier, Dolly Madison testified to the 
advantages of country life as follows: 
“To-day we had ninety persons to dine 
with us at one table fixed on the lawn 
under a large arbor, and I am less wor- 
ried with a hundred visitors here than 
with twenty-five in Washington.” 

The allegiance to colonial ideas has 
been carried into the dining room as well; 
and certainly the colonial style of dining 
room has from an artistic standpoint 
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had no peer among the housefurnishing 
conceptions of any later age. This has 
created a great demand for mahogany 
furniture, a demand so overwhelming 
that it has resulted in the palming off on 
the uninitiated of many spurious pieces. 
These imitations, however, if they but be 
genuine mahogany, may serve almost as 
well as family heirlooms in so far as the 
artistic ensemble of a dining room is con- 
cerned. Mahogany has many things to 
commend it as a furnishing medium. 
The pieces of furniture of this wood may, 
on the one hand, be made so delicate in 
form as to look well in the smallest of 
rooms while yet preserving all their rich- 
ness of color, while on the other hand the 
more massive mahogany pieces may be 
made by means of carving and inlaying 
to partake of the stateliness of the largest 
of apartments. In some of these colonial 
dining rooms there is a wainscoting of 
mahogany, and in a few there have been 
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introduced incidental pieces in mahogany, 
such as cutlery and liquor cases. 

With wealth and leisure there comes 
the inevitable fondness for the luxury 
and the magnificence of feudal days. 
There has developed in America within 
a comparatively few years a leisure class 
whose wealth exceeds that of any aris- 
tocracy of which we have any knowl- 
edge. We who cannot—would not— 
follow its whims may observe with in- 
terest and instruction the course of its 
experiments. It is no small advantage 
to have brought before our eyes in 
living pictures the manners and customs 
of an age of which we could form but an 
imperfect notion. Furthermore, in the 
relics of the colonial era we find noble 
lessons in beauty and sincerity of design, 
and in solid, honest utility. The cook- 
ery of colonial days in some respects sur- 
passed our own. Let us learn where 
we can. 
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A Christmas Play 


In Three Parts 


By Atice E. ALLEN 


Slim scarlet stockings all hung up in rows, 

Babies all breathless on tips of wee toes, 

Watching for Santa as everyone knows, 

While darker and darker and darker it grows, 
All on the night before Christmas. 


Plump scarlet stockings all bunches and ribs, 

Babies all sleeping tucked up in their cribs, 

Dreaming of dollies in aprons with bibs, 

Of ships in full sail with the jauntiest jibs, 
All on the night before Christmas. 


Limp scarlet stockings all turned inside out, 

Babies all barefooted bobbing about, 

Real little dollies and boats—such a shout-- 

Santa has been here and gone, there’s no doubt, 
All on the night before Christmas. 


Child Portraiture 


With Illustrations from the Work of Frances and Mary Allen 
By E. M. 


VERY mother realizes what it means 
to have a child’s portrait made. The 
little one may arrive at the studio garbed 


in her best clothes 


terrifying camera at them he has made 
the acquaintance of his tiny posers, has 
won their confidence and sympathy, be- 

come their play- 


and on her best be- 
havior, but before 
the first trying half 
hour is over, the 
best clothes are 
sadly rumpled and 
the best behavior 
on the verge of col- 
lapse. It is not 
wholly the fault of 
the poor little sub- 
ject; oftener it is the 
photographer who 
is to blame. Take 
the photographer 
who makes chil- 
dren’s portraits 
which win fame for 
him everywhere, 
and you will find he 
is a man who thor- 
oughly understands 


mate, friend and 
“amuser,” as a cer- 
tain small gir! 
phrases it. I have 
met this sort of man 
once or twice and 
have appreciated 
the marvel of his 
art, but I waited 
till recently to learn 
the power of a 
woman’s camera, 
which catches chil- 
dren in the most un- 
studied poses, in 
their sweetest and 
thoroughly inter- 
ested moments. 

It was not in a 
studio that this rare 
camera did its work; 
it followed a certain 
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desks and many drawered high- 


boys, where treasures were 
kept! In them the child dis- 
covered staring eyed dolls, 


boxes of wooden soldiers, well 
worn picture books, miniature 
tea sets and cunning tea kettles. 
Best of all, she was allowed—or, 
more delightful still, she was in- 
vited to play with them, to ask 
questions about them, to make 
clothes for a naked doll crea- 
ture and to have every small, 
childish want supplied. Of 
course the photographer and 
she grew friends instantly. 
While she constructed a mar- 
vélous doll bonnet for a china 
thing which had no lingerie, 
Miss Allen told a story of how 
the dear old grandmother went 
to find toys for a regiment of 
small grandchildren who were 


A PENSIVE MOMENT 


doors and out, about a great old-fash- 
ioned house in Deerfield, Massachusetts, 
where Frances and Mary Allen have 
their home. Recently the Misses Allen 
have been devoting a large measure of 
their attention to child portraiture, and 
the result is the wonderful picturing of 
childhood as shown in these pages. They 
began years ago with what might not 
properly be called portraiture. It was 
the catching of the unconscious pose of 
little ones thoroughly absorbed in play 
or work. Those pictures did much to 
pave the way to the success which to-day 
belongs to these talented women. 

If I could give you a glimpse of their 
methods it would be a story of the after- 
noon. The first half hour Miss Mary 
Allen simply gave to making the ac- 
quaintance of the small girl. A com- 
radeship began at once. The old house 
was such a wonderful one, with its wide 
chimneys and_ straight-backed couches 
and prim chairs. Then the spacious old 


coming for Thanksgiving. She 
told of a country store where 
few toys are kept, so this doll 
was the only creature to be found. It 
proved a Thanksgiving delight, but the 
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A PORTRAIT 


day was crowded full of enjoyment 
and there was no time to make clothes 
for it, so there it had lain, naked, in 
the highboy drawer for years and years. 
The sympathy of a small mother nature 
was aroused and how earnestly she 
sewed! While all the energies were 
bent on the stitching of a shapeless bon- 
net, the photographer stole quietly to her 


camera, and the result was such a pic- 
ture! Then the toy soldiers had their 
half hour; they ranged themselves for 
battle on a wooden frame, while every 
musket and ramrod pointed at the en- 
emy. Asa rule a little girl finds wooden 
soldiers stupid things, but they grew 
interesting with Miss Allen’s fascina- 
ting story of the battles won when her 
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small nephews were generals. With the 
wonder of it still in her eyes the small 
girl made another rare picture. There 
were queer books to be read, books which 
Deerfield children had grown to know 
by heart thirty years ago. Some of them 
had Mother Goose rhymes, but nobody 
pictures Mother Goose to-day as old- 
fashioned artists did, and their witchery 
brought a dreamy look into the child’s 
eyes. Before it faded away—and in less 
than sixty seconds such glimpses do 
fade—the camera had caught it. 

“Do you like kitties?” asked the artful 
photographer. Her wisdom had taught 
her to allure a child to a fresh interest 
long before the old one had tired. 

“TI love kitties,” was the enthusiastic 
reply; “I have three kitties of my own 
at home.” 

“You haven’t a little green eyed, gray 
and black striped kitty, have you?” 


“No, mine are black and white and 
maltie.” 

“Well, come with me. We will go to 
the barn, where such a dear kitty lives. 
If he gets acquainted with you, perhaps 
he will allow you to hold him up to have 
his picture taken.” 

Such fun that was! The photog- 
rapher and the child reappeared again. 
The child was flushed with the chase, 
triumphant, laughing. She seated her- 
self on the high settle on the back porch 
and held the kitty, much against his will, 
for a portrait. 

I wish I could draw you a picture of 
that old-fashioned porch, under the long 
ell of the ancient house, for it is the 
background to hundreds of Miss Allen’s 
most successful pictures. All over it 
straggle grapevines. On that autumn 
day they were laden with clusters of 
fruit. Clumps of hollyhocks approach as 
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nearly as they dare, and the salvia flames 
red at its gray threshold. The old house 
is gray, a beautiful weather-beaten gray, 
and a quaint, solid old settle stands in 
the shadow where it has seen many 
years of service. Beyond the porch and 
the grapevines and hollyhocks is a vista 
of blue hills with stretches of green 
meadow between. It is such a studio as 
lulls one to forgetfulness of the outside 
world, with its toil and worry, and on 
their subjects the wizard photographers 
cast a spell which is wholly their. own. 

The remarkable work of the Misses 
Allen would seem to point the way to 
hundreds of young women whose suc- 
cess with a camera in an amateurish 
way is leading them farther and farther 
in the pursuit of an art they love. 
Light years ago the two sisters were 
teaching school, and with a small kodak 
making such pictures as a_ beginner 
achieves. Their interest grew in the art 
and they began to give it serious study, 
without any thought, however, of taking 
it up professionally. The earliest por- 
traits pictured their little pupils and their 
home people. Even in these first efforts, 
one recognizes a rare skill in posing 
interesting but restless little subjects. 
Gradually the sisters recognized the pos- 
sibility of a more ambitious and _ profi- 
table career than teaching in a village 
school, then they turned to photography 
with a devotion which has been its own 
reward. The years of experience with 
children proved a valuable aid; they had 
gained a sympathy and a large under- 
standing of child nature which one can 
feel in every picture bearing their im- 
print. The brood of nephews and nieces 
who frequently invade the quiet home 
may be recognized in scores of attrac- 
tive portrait studies. 

“They are very willing subjects,” says 
Miss Allen; “I pay one cent a pose and 
| can assure you they frequently carry 
away quite a small sum when they go 
home. We never have any difficulty in 
obtaining subjects. Deerfield is full of 


them, anywhere on the village street you 
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will meet people you have seen in our 
photographs.” 

Of course with the quaint old world 
background of Deerfield and its unpre- 
tending villagers to-work upon, the sis- 
ters had such an opportunity as does 
not fall to every amateur. Their work, 
reproduced in local papers, began to 
attract attention. A demand grew for it 
abroad and to-day we find their names 
attached month after month to some of 
the finest illustrations in our most artistic 
publications. They have been called 
upon to carry their camera into the 
homes of famous people. I remember 
nothing so notable in this way as some 
portraits of Mary E. Wilkins. Occa- 
sionally they achieve striking results in a 
study posed after one of the old masters. 
The finest, perhaps, is a picture of their 
mother, a splendid profile, where every 
line speaks of strong characteristics. In 
child portraiture, the tiny Velasquez and 
Rubens are as quaint as they are sweetly 
irresistible. 

Portraiture, in these days, has come, 
almost, to mean photography, so greatly 
has this phase of art been broadened 
within a few years. The exclusion of 
photographs from an art exhibition 
seems to the lay mind, after one has en- 
joyed the studies of character found in 
such work, for example, as that of the 
Misses Allen, quite unjust. This mode 
of catching human moods and the very 
essence of human life seems more than 
a science. The pictures accompanying 
this article are all of them reproductions 
from negatives made by the Misses 
Allen, not because other photographers, 
and many of them, are making notable 
achievements in portraiture, but because 
these women are typical of a new school 
in American portrait photography which 
promises to revolutionize the art. It is 
hoped in months to come to present in 
these pages reproductions of portraits 
and studies by other artists; and as por- 
traiture in its highest development is the 
painter’s field, this great subject also will 
be treated at some future time. 
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| READ in one of the large dailies re- 
cently a paragraph which stated that 
the great progress of Indian girls in the 
Indian industrial schools, and their apti- 
tude for learning 
housework and the 
care of children had 
suggested the thought 
to poor, anxious 
housewives through- / % 
out the country, “The Fy 
Indian girl might solve | 4 
the servant question.” # 
Nothing could be (7% 
more erroneous nor 
unjust than the mean- | 4 
ing conveyed in that 
paragraph—unjust to 
the Indian girl, first, 
and unjust to her white 
cousins, who have not 
given much _ thought 
to the progress which 


Our Indian Cousins 


Not to Be Considered in Connection with Domestic Service 


By Ora V. Eppteman, Editor of The Twin Territories, Muscogee, Indian Territory 


at the history, so much as we know, of 
the aborigines of America. Have they 
ever served another race? Has not the 
Indian ever been pointed out as the 
proudest, most stolid 
and unyielding of un- 
civilized races? He is 
not descended from a 
slave people; he was 
never in bondage, and 
all his instincts rebel 
against any form of 
slavery for himself. 
Rather, his nature is 
to rule than to serve, 
and his rebellion 
against the trampling 
desires of his enemies 
caused most of the 
red man’s troubles. 
Proud and haughty by 
nature, with intensest 
hatred for any form of 
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It is true—truer 
than many know, alas! 
—that the Indian girls and boys who 
are being educated in the industrial 
schools and in the colleges of this coun- 
try are bright and quick to learn, as a 
rule. The girls learn to cook, to sew, to 
nurse—learn all the arts of housekeep- 
ing, in fact, with remarkable readiness, 
besides other branches of education, and 
the boys are particularly fond of farm 
work and the care of animals. It is true, 
also, that in vacations many of the Indian 
girls and boys are sent from the schools 
to homes of white families, where they 
may learn from actual experience the 
work that was begun in the school. But 
they are regarded more as apprentices 
than servants. 

In the first place, it is entirely foreign 
to the Indian’s nature to serve. Look 
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love for freedom, the 
Indian has never 
changed in this respect. To be sure, civ- 
ilization has tamed his wild spirit, fierce 
conflicts with his friends, the enemy, 
have quelled his savageness, and educa- 
tion has developed in him the love of 
home and the desire to know how to care 
for it—the wish to equal in good man- 
agement and in the excellence of his 
work his white cousins; but it does not 
by any means follow that the Indians as 
a race will become servants. The present 
generation will, by the careful education 
many of them are receiving, become good 
citizens, good teachers and good workers 
in every department of life; they will 
learn to care for their lands and homes 
and money in the way they should be 
cared for, and in order to do this it will 
be necessary for them to dwell among 
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the whites, to observe that which cannot 
be taught in schools, but servants they 
will never be. 

Not that there would be any particular 
disgrace in becoming good servants, if it 
should be necessary, for Indians are not 
a people to consider 
work a dishonor, no 
matter in what station 
of life, so long as 
one honors his work 
by doing it well. But 
the educated Indian 
girl of to-day has as 
much ambition toward 
attaining a higher in- 
tellectual life as has 
the average young girl 
of Anglo-Saxon par- 
entage who graduates 
from college. While 
she desires to embrace 
within her education 
a thorough, practical 
knowledge of the 
duties of home and 
housework, this is not 
the limit of her knowledge nor the extent 
of her ambitions. If, perchance, some 
Indian girls are unfortunate financially 
and are compelled for a time to enter 
homes of their white cousins as cooks, 


A PRINCESS OF THE CREEK TRIBE 


nurses or housekeepers, after they have 
been fitted for this work in the indus- 
trial schools, there is no doubt but 
that the positions will be filled satisfac- 
torily. The same, too, is true of Indian 
boys. Many of them have learned to 
farm and make excel- 
lent “hands” for farm- 
ers. But these facts 
don’t prove that the 
Indian girls’ ambitions 
will end in the kitchen 
of their white cousins, 
nor that the Indian 
boys and young men 
will be satisfied to re- 
main forever in the 
employ of white farm- 
ers. Rather accept the 
fact that the Indian's 
progress intellectually 
will lead to his equality 
with the white cousins. 

Your Indian cousin 
will go to college with 
you; she will sit in 
a pew next yours at 
church; her daughters will make their 
debut with yours. But she will never 
wait on table for you, nor inquire if she 
may have “an afternoon off” and enter- 
tain her brave in your parlor! 


To My Old Calendar 


By Serina CLARKE 


No friend has proved more faithful than you, 
My old year’s calendar; 

You've been so loyal, and stanch, and true, 
My plain old calendar: 

January dawned with the year all aglow, 

February gleamed with its mantle of snow, 

The March winds did not forget to blow; 
Did they, old calendar? 


More days you have given of joy than pain, 
Good old year’s calendar; 

Would you care to live them over again? 
Would you, old calendar? 

April failed not with its gentle showers, 

May followed blushing with buds and flowers, 

Then June’s dreamy days and sunny hours, 
O kind old calendar! 


You’ve been a truthful and trusty guide, 
All the year, calendar; 
‘Tis with a pang I lay you aside, 
Dear old year’s calendar: 
July came with buzz and drone of bees, 
August bore thoughts of comfort and ease, 
September the cool and refreshing breeze; 
Growing old, calendar! 


A new year is coming with stately tread, 
Poor old year’s calendar; 

Your hours, and days, and seasons have sped. 
Farewell, old calendar: 

October’s days were tinted with gold, 

November’s blessings were manifold, 

December is here—dying—is cold! 
Good-bye, old calendar. 
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THE STAR 
The Star! The Star! The Magi hoary 


Gazed with awe on its golden glory, 

And when it moved in beckoning beauty 
Girded their loins for a solemn duty. 

Wise were these scholars oriental : 

They knew what it meant, that firmamental 
Sign: unsharing the people’s panic, 

They followed the meteor Messianic. 


Time has turned full many pages 

Since the year of the Star-led sages. 
Sphinx-like riddles now confront us. 
Doubts like savage bloodhounds hunt us. 
Nigh despairing, scarcely hoping, 

We in the dark are blindly groping. 
The sign they had of old is denied us. 


We, alack, have no Star to guide us. 


Not so: that Star we all inherit. 

*T was not mere light, the Holy Spirit. 

Though the outer eye can ne’er descry it 

Aye may the inner eye espy it 

Far in the heavens brightly beckoning 

On to bliss beyond all reckoning. 

Right and left flash lights decoying, 

Baleful beacons, soul destroying. 

Duty’s swerveless index finger 

Points to the Star. On! do not linger ! 

For it leads to-day to the Galilean 

As it did of old in the skies Judean! 
SANDA Enos. 
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By Guy KirKHAM 


ILLIAM MORRIS built himself a 

house. It was a straightforward 
sort of house, made to live in, and he 
wished to furnish it suitably, with good 
furniture, fit to use and to enjoy. He 
searched the London shops and searched 
in vain. The furniture offered for sale 
was badly designed and badly built, and 
to get good tables and chairs he was 
forced to have them made from his own 
designs. 

We wish to furnish our houses to-day 
to meet our wants and tastes. Our great 
stores show furniture in 
great variety. We _ have 
made some progress since 
the day when William Mor- 
ris sought for good tables 
and chairs; but much of the 
same difficulty remains and 
the great mass of our fur- 
niture is bad, ill adapted to 
its use, flimsily built, of un- 
serviceable materials and 
finish, with false and grace- 


especially in the tables and chairs. The 
man who builds a house of the old Eng- 
lish type may be able to pick up some 
good original old English furniture, and 
can find some good reproductions in that 
style. Suitable furniture for the sum- 
mer cottage is to be had in the shops 
to-day; but modern furniture in general 
that is neither too light nor too heavy, 
that is designed and built to use and give 
pleasure in the using, made honestly 
and intelligently to give lasting satisfac- 
tion, rather than to tickle the fancy of a 
day, where can that be 
found? 

There is this advantage: 
Sy so much of the present-day 

fel furniture is cheaply preten- 
tious, uninteresting to look 
at, unserviceable to use, that 
a sensible man can pass it 
by without a sigh of long- 
ing, with only a sigh of pity 
for the waste. I bought a 
table not long ago. It isa 


less lines. 

The man whose house is 
in the colonial style finds 
that he can furnish consist- 
ently in that style. If his 
purse is long and his judg- 
ment good, he can still buy 
the old pieces themselves; 
but in tables, chairs, beds, 
desks, bureaus, bookcases, 
sideboards, clocks, the old 
patterns are reproduced in 
modern furniture. 


OLD ENGLISH CHAIR 


Excellent patterns 
they are, and the copies, while not so 
soundly made as the originals, are good, 


good table, square, with 
firm and_ graceful legs, 
heavy enough to be strong, 
light enough to be moved 
readily, large enough to 
hold lamp, books and 
papers, small enough not to 
encumber the room. It is 
of dull-finished oak, simple 
and inexpensive and good 
to look upon. My friends 
, like the table; I love it. I 
have never seen another like it. Why 
are there not more such, and chairs and 
other things to match? 
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There is one sort of furniture made 
to-day that is deservedly admired for its 
simplicity of design and honesty of con- 
struction. It is 
fundamentally 
right, and encour- 
aging accord- 
ingly. It covers 
but a small part 
of the field, 
however; and 
while it looks 
right amid large 
and simple sur- 
roundings it is 
out of scale and 
character in small 
or delicately fin- 
ished or elegantly 
furnished apart- 
ments. In much 
of it there is a wasteful use of material, 
imposing a burdensome weight without 
any offsetting advantage. 

A recent movement in the constructive 
art world has produced another and 
contrasting style of furniture, one so 
often conspicuous for its denial of con- 
structive lines and practical purpose that 
it once called forth the criticism of a 
distinguished lrench critic that this “art 
noveau”’ appeared to be founded on 


CHIPPENDALE CHAIR 
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too much what others have. We have a 
foolish fear of a bare spot, a senseless 
feeling that there must be no space un- 
filled. Good conversation has its pauses, 
its time for thought and consideration 
and enjoyment of things said. It is the 
pointless chatter that rattles on without 
break or rest, dreading lest a moment's 
reflection discover its emptiness. What 
is the effect—brilliancy and animation? 
Rather is it headache and nausea. So 
with much of our furnishing; seeking an 
effect of elegance and luxury, we get 
weariness of body, mind and soul. 
Which is our favorite chair, that sweet 
thing in imitation mahogany with the 
stamped gilt ornaments applique and the 
delicately figured stuff for a seat that we 
are afraid someone will sit on, or the 
plain weathered oak with the leather 
cushions, that looks the more inviting 
for marks of use? They cost about the 
same, but which yields the larger returns 
on the investment? There can be but one 
answer. Must all our chairs be of oak 
with leather cushions, then? By no 
means : though most of us might manage 
to worry along without these delicate 
affairs with pink silk coverings. To 
have variety it is not necessary to put 
together a Louis Sieze reception room, 


the contortions of a worm that has 
swallowed a bone. In its applica- 
tion to furniture this style is too 
often expressive of uncontrolled 
emotional lines, alien to the purpose 
of any design. 

What we want as people of sense 
and taste is furniture that will meet 
our practical needs and give pleas- 
ure and satisfaction in doing it. 
William Morris said, “Have noth- 
ing in your house which you do 
not know to be useful, or believe 
to be ornamental.” We _ have 
too many things in our houses, 
too little free space. The mass 
of our furnishing does not serve us: 
housekeeping becomes a burden serv- 
ing it. We ask too little what we need, 


CABRIOLE-LEGGED TABLE 


a Moorish den, and a Japanese tea room. 
Such conglomerations. are incongrous 
and absurd. There is a way of furnish- 
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dues ing each room suitably to its own use, ticularly in the living room. In the 
: hic and harmoniously in relation to the dining room all are expected to sit 
canon: whole, avoiding the unpleasant shock of — straight and still: all alike should “be- 
ation sudden tran- have mannerly at table,” and the dining 
s the {= sitions, and chairs should he well-seated, straight- 
Hhout securing an backed, the backs neither spreading nor 
ates, appropriate high enough to make the service difficult 
What variety and oF awkward. These chairs should be 
tion? amostdesir- ¢asily movable—the point most fre- 
So able breadth quently ignored of all, perhaps—as no 
1g an oe and unity of chairs require more frequent moving. 
> get =e eel | effect. Dining chairs that are to be moved only 
Oa with much noise and persuasion are an 

er Hard and annoyance to the guest and t 
sweet gue: d a menace to 

h the , the peace of the family. ‘7 
id the Parlor chairs may properly be distin- 
at we taste nies aS guished by elegance of form and finish, 
yr the impossible — hut never, no never, by ostentatious use- 
eather EMPIRE CHAIR as they are lessness. It may facilitate the brevity of 
viting undesirable; the formal call to invite the caller to be 
ut the but in the selection of our furniture seated on a frail gilt frame covered with 
eturns we may look for certain things, not as pink flowered silk. It may speed the 
ut one matters of taste and subject to individual parting, it can hardly welcome the com- 
»f oak fancy and passing fashion, but as fixed ing guest; it can hardly add anything to 
sy no and essential requirements. All pieces the warmth of hospitality, unless the 
anage of furniture should be of a proportion, frame gives way and the ice is broken. 
elicate finish and character fitted for their use There may be a handsome hat rack 
. To § and in keeping with their surroundings. somewhere in existence. If so, it has 
to put All tables should be firm and strong; been kept a secret. The kind we often 
room, those to be much moved may properly see is a combination seat-mirror-umbrel- 


he light, those to be kept in place heavy. 
The living room or library table 
may well be simple and substantial, 
of ample size and serviceable finish; 
the parlor table lighter and more 
elegant, with a finer—but still ser- 
viceable—finish. The dining table 
should have a wide projecting top, 
or the legs of both table and diners 
will suffer. 

Chairs should be made to sit in. 
This rather fundamental require- 
ment is sometimes overlooked. Not 
that all chairs should be made to sit 
ihe same way in. People come in 
many shapes and sizes. This should 
be remembered in selecting chairs. 
Any one person may find one posi- 


la-stand-and-coathook affair. 


It belongs 


A GOOD MODERN TABLE 


cael ‘ion tiresome; we may prefer differ- in the narrow hallway, filling the space 

ie Av ent chairs at different times. This, between the front door and the long, 


too, should be remembered, and par- straight flight of stairs. It is properly 
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made in black walnut, but may be found 
in ash with carving applique, Its com- 
panion piece is the sideboard with panels 
of thin polished veneer that blister and 
peel, with towering many-shelved top, 
and the bunch-of-grapes drawer handles. 
This formidable piece has survived the 
ponderous black walnut bedsteads and 
wardrobes, but belongs with them to the 
age of the ichthyosaurus, pterodactyl, 
and ornithorhynchus paradoxus. We 
have come out from under the awful 
shadow of the old-fashioned bedstead, to 
find the brass or white enameled bed 
sweeter, airier and better in every way. 
The escape from the artificial, the return 
to simple, natura! forms which are con- 
sistent with the highest degree of utility, 
characterize furniture in its various uses. 
Sideboards are made 
less overpowering 
than of yore. Some 
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end. They should be made primarily 
to hold books; and as the books of them- 
selves are highly interesting and decora- 
tive, the shelves may be quite simple— 
the simpler the better, I sometimes think. 
Adjustable shelves may be desirable. 
Glass doors keep out the dust, but should 
not have wide wood mountings or com- 
plicated ‘patterns in leads, as these make 
it inconvenient to see the titles of the 
books. Sectional cases are widely adver- 
tised and have their place; but artisti- 
cally they are of a low order; like certain 
varieties of worm biologically, multi- 
plying parts indefinitely, having articu- 
lation without differentiation, forever 
incompletely complete and completely 
incomplete. 

We want good furniture. It should 
not seem wmnreason- 
able that the furni- 
ture we have should 


day we will see the 


be well fitted to its 


last of the anachron- 
ous hat rack, and 
supply the want with 
settle or bench, a hall 
table, a suitable um- 
brelia stand. 

Of the making of 
bookcases there is no 


use, serviceable, firm 
and strong, appro- 
priate in design and 
finish. If we begin 
by getting good fur- 
niture we shall end 
by getting it beau- 
tiful. 


The Mother 


By Cora A. Matson Dotson 


In a lowly doorway standing, 
Rich in her matronly charms; 

With a rosy child beside her 
And one held fast in her arms. 


Yellow and silken the ringlets 
Close to her shoulder pressed, 

Tiny the hand that’s tugging 
Hard at her rounded breast. 


Face, in which health is glowing 


Eyes, where the love shines through; 


Fair as some young Madonna 


Hand of a Raphael drew. 
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The Critic in the Kitchen 


By DesHLer Wetcu, Author of The Bachelor and the Chafing-Dish, ete 


Cuemistry or CooKERy 


Copyright—All rights reserved 


CERTAINLY do not expect that the 

average household cook would care 
anything about the chemistry of cooking 
even if you told it to her and she would 
no more comprehend it than she does the 
reasonableness of the proposition that 
a woman should study her daily avoca- 
tion with the same earnestness that a man 
does his. No; she simply regards herself 
—this “cook”—as a passing bird, and she 
lives in the realm of a fancy that some- 
time, a poor, hard-working chap will 
come along and take care of her, and that 
she will in turn be enabled to employ her 
own servant. 

The standard kitchen recipes are not 
the result of accident except through the 
fortunate juxtaposition in experiment. 
There are scientifically good reasons for 
certain rules in the boiling of eggs, pota- 
toes and porridge. 

BOILING 

Let us first consider the subject of 
boiling. One hundred years ago Count 
Rumford pointed out that in Munich, 
where his experiments in cookery were 
made, water boiled at two hundred and 
nine and one-half degrees, on account of 
its elevation, while in London it boiled at 
two hundred and twelve degrees. This 
means, according to Bridget, that boiling 
water is hotter in London when it boils. 
She thinks that to boil a thing the only 
way is to boil it hard; the more the water 
spouts from her double boiler or splashes 
in her kettle, the more the food is being 
cooked. To make the water bubble more 
fire is needed—more fuel is consumed. 
If you can in any way succeed in the 
assimilation by Bridget of some common 
sense in cookery your coal or gas bills 
will be smaller. Perhaps you might 
prove to her by an experiment. Place a 
piece of meat in each of two boilers— 
equal quantity of water and same weight 


of meat. After the water in each has 
become boiling hot, place one boiler over 
a small flame, and the other over a red- 
hot cover. The latter will of course boil 
vehemently enough to please Bridget, 
and the other will keep at a condition 
where the surface is only spasmodically 
rippled. She will be surprised that both 
meats will be thoroughly cooked at the 
same time, while the latter will be much 
better cooked. Let it be remembered 
that violently boiling water is no hotter 
than water boiling hot. 

Now let us boil an egg. The white of 
an egg is called albumen. It is the most 
important factor in nutritious animal 
food, and such vegetables as contain it 
are the most valuable health makers. 
The yolk of an egg is principally albu- 
men, but has in addition a_ certain 
curiously essential oil. If you heat the 
white of an egg up to one hundred and 
thirty-four degrees Fahrenheit, it just 
coagulates and is filmy and _jellylike. 
This is perfectly digestible. Now heat up 
the white of another egg to one hun- 
dred and sixty degrees. It now becomes 
opaque. Heat it up to two hundred and 
twelve degrees. It becomes hard and is 
now sufficient for a strong cement, as 
you can demonstrate by coating the 
edges of a broken dish with the raw 
white of an egg and then heating the 
whole to two hundred and_ twelve 
degrees; and to digress for household 
convenience, if you wish to mend marble 
add a little ground quicklime to the white 
of an egg first and it will do wonders. 

But to proceed: In the coagulation 
of an egg the albumen becomes horny. 
This is what occurs when you overcook 
a beefsteak. The albumen in the steak 
becomes like that of an overcooked egg. 
It is leathery and indigestible. Thus 
when things are fried until they curl up, 
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like liver, for example, they become indi- 
gestible and unnutritious. Let us try an 
experiment with two eggs for our break- 
fast. Boil one three minutes in Bridget’s 
usual way. Put the other in some of the 
same boiling water and keep near the fire 
—on the dining room hearthstone or on 
the back of the range—for ten minutes, 
then note the difference. In the first 
instance, three minutes was insufficient 
to heat clear through the yolk of the egg, 


while the white was thoroughly coagu-_ 


lated; the value of its albumen has been 
largely dissipated. 

Now let us talk to Bridget about albu- 
men. It is one of the most valuable con- 
stituents of blood, and a lubricator of the 
tissues. It is really one of the most 
important juices of the meat, and thus, it 
can be easily understood, is very liable to 
be wasted in the ordinary process of cook- 
ing. Take boiled meats; shall mutton, 
corn beef or fish be put on the fire in cold 
water? No; certainly not. Albumen is 
diffusible in water, and during the period 
between cold and hot water there must be 
a constant and unnecessary exudation. 
In the scum that rises on top of the water 
in which meat has been boiled is apt to 
be found more albumen than an analysis 
of the meat itself would develop. Now 
it ought not to require a very deep or 
penetrating mind to form here a sensible 
deduction. By first putting the meat in 
scalding water the pores are immediately 
plugged by the surface albumen and thus 
all the vital material is retained. Not 
only does this so act with albumen, but 
with all the other nutritive and flavoring 
values of the meat. By putting salt in 
the water (Bridget does not really know 
why she does it) it especially aids in 
quick surface coagulation, raises the boil- 
ing point and so densifies the water that 
the oozing out of ‘ie valuable juices is 
even less free. In cooking fish, it has 
been very satisfactorily determined that 
in order to retain the nutritive quality of 
fish and its best flavor it should be 
roasted or baked, the same as meat. A 
properly grilled chop will puff out with 


plumpness and tenderness. A fried chop 
becomes flat. 
AS TO FRYING 

As to frying a great deal must be said. 
Perhaps in no other instance of cookery 
does the cook manifest more crass igno- 
rance. She labors under an idea that in 
order to brown (or caramel) anything, it 
only becomes brown on the bottom side 
(when fried in either lard, butter or oil) 
simply because that side is in more direct 
contact with the fire underneath it. This 
is not so at all. If the oil or fat in the 
dish were only deep enough, the meat 
would brown all over at once, just as a 
cruller does. It only browns where it is 
covered with the fat. Therefore it fol- 
lows that to fry fish, perch and such 
things that are particularly desirable to 
brown all over, they should be completely 
covered by the fat. If the dish is deep 
enough there need be no “turning over,” 
if a wire basket is used. Besides, this 
method is more economical, as the fat or 
oil can be used over again with less loss. 
Then, too, the fish or cutlet can be with- 
drawn from its hot bath well drained. 
“Bridget” is apt to think by this total 
immersion of things that the article 
would be too much soaked with the fat. 
That is where she is wrong. The attempt 
of the water in the article to escape drives 
the fat away from the pores up to the last 
moment when the whole is carameled. 
The great kitchen philosopher, Gouffe, 
said that fat was best for frying, the drip- 
pings of roast meat, not lard. Olive oil, 
if perfectly pure, is tasteless and can be 
used successfully. 

STEWING 

Now, turn we to stewing. This, in 
contradistinction to boiling, means the 
abstraction of flesh juices and the conse- 
quent mixing of them with other articles 
and the formation of gravy. How shall 
we begin to stew? If the article is placed 
in cold water, this takes out the albumen, 
and boiling water makes this albumen 
more or less indigestible. It should be 
covered first by water, hot to the 
boiling ‘point, and then continued in 
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THE CRITIC IN 
a double boiler, so that only the 
surrounding reservoir boils, and then 
stew for twice the length of time as 
when the stewpan is itself next the fire. 
Previous to stewing, as I have already 
stated, the meat should be slightly 
browned, by frying. 
POTATOES AS FOOD 

1 have elsewhere anticipated this chap- 
ter on the chemistry of cookery, and on 
the subject of boiling, by my protestation 
against Bridget’s surreptitious habit of 
boiling potatoes without their “jackets” 
and thereby causing them to lose all their 
valuable parts. If a raw pared potato 
is put into water its potash salts ooze out 
of it. The “jacket” is its only armor. 
sut undoubtedly the healthiest manner 
of eating potatoes is baked. Matthieu 
Williams, another kitchen philosopher, 
declares that grated cheese mixed with 
baked potatoes forms a wonderfully good 
dish, digestive, and wholly praiseworthy 
from the chemical point of view. He 
says that as potatoes are largely com- 
posed of starch, which is a heat giver and 
fattener, and that cheese, which is very 
nitrogenous, supplies the elements in 
which the potato is deficient, the whole 
forms, theoretically, a healthful food. As 
a table recipe, the potatoes can be taken 
out of the skins, mashed, and mixed with 
grated cheese, and a little milk added if 
desirable for taste. Served in this way, 
for sedentary people, the dish is much 
more digestive than oatmeal. And in 
speaking of this last article, I have my 
own idea, based on no special scientific 
examination, that for sedentary people 
who are troubled by catarrhal affection of 
whatsoever nature, such gelatinous foods 
as Oatmeal are not desirable. However, 
oatmeal is more nutritive than potatoes. 
The latter contain seventeen per cent of 
carbon; oatmeal contains seventy-three 
per cent. William Cobbett denounced 
the potato as a staple article of food. 
You would have to consume six pounds 
of potatoes to secure the nutritive value 
of one pound of oatmeal! To sustain life 
on potatoes you would have to become a 
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mere assimilating machine the most of 
the time, and unfit for vigorous action, 
bodily or mentally, the rest of the time. 
MEDICAL VALUE OF VEGETABLES 

In the matter of vegetable cookery, 
Williams says that as peas, beans, etc, 
shew a deficiency of potash salts com- 
pared with their nitrogenous nutriment, 
in cookery this potash should be added in 
the water in the shape of bicarbonate of 
soda, and never to the vegetables them- 
selves. I think this very sensible. 

Many Bridgets throw away the water 
in which peas or beans have been boiled. 
This is a great mistake. It contains the 
valuable salt of the vegetables, is full of 
flavor and the very life of them. With- 
out vegetable salts we find rheumatism, 
gout, gravel and neuralgia. In the cure 
of these diseases it follows that the use 
of certain vegetables is desirable. Fruits 
contain large quantities of potash salts; 
particularly grapes and lemons. Those 
who need lithia for the blood are fre- 
quently told this; and if to procure these 
fruits is not always convenient, cream of 
tartar can be substituted. Stewed rhu- 
barb, a popular dish, is not recommended 
for rheumatic people, yet it can be made 
almost neutral in its effect by adding a 
little bicarbonate, which also sweetens it. 

By all my observation in reading and 
the studying of the chemistry of foods, I 
make this deduction: that fruit and veg- 
etables are the proper food; that meats 
can be thoroughly discarded after a cer- 
tain length of fasting from them; that a 
meal made up of meat and potatoes is 
the worst kind of a meal for the main- 
tenance of absolute bodily health, cer- 
tainly for people troubled by gout or 
rheumatism. Yet I do not abstain from 
meat. I believe there can be a happy 
consistency in our selection from the 
foods placed before us. A_ well-broiled 
lamb chop with peas need not be scorned 
by a man in good health. 
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TTLE MISS 
MAB sats star- 
ing into the radiant 
heart of a wood fire. 
It lacked only two 
days of Christmas. 
She had not yet 
invited anyone to 
share the hospitality 
of her small home. Never since she 
had been left alone in the world—and 
that occurred when she was seventeen 
—had she known a lonely Christmas ; 
there were always some forsaken crea- 
tures ready to turn gratefully to the 
shelter of her home. All these festivities 
had brought a certain heart warmth and 
happiness which lingered for months, but 
it had not meant fellowship or sympathy. 

“I believe [ want a little bit of Christ- 
mas to myself this year,’ Miss Mab whis- 
pered to herself; “it’s sich hard work, 
all the fixin’s! I do love to see the old 
women an’ the starved boys an’ girls fill 
themselves up. What they want, though, 
is the eatin’. They don’t know nothin’ 
about fellowship. When a woman steps 
over the forty line an’ has been alone 
all her life, there’s a sort of longin’ for 
fellowship—ain’t there, Maltie?” 

The gray cat arched his back and 
rubbed his plump body against Miss 
Mab’s dress. 

“You're pretty good all-the-year-round 
company, Maltie,” said his mistress, 
“only someway there isn’t fellowship in 
a cat’s nature. Not that you’re to be 
blamed for it,” she added apologetically. 
“T've planned sich a dinner,” mur- 
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mured Miss Mab, while she stroked the 
cat. “I never believed in hevin’ a lot o’ 
fixin’s afore the turkey—some folks do, 
It's allus seemed to me as if, when he 
comes in, big an plump an’ brown, 
shinin’ with invitation from his neck to 
the pope's nose—it seemed to me as if 
when you got half filled up already with 
soup an’—I was studyin’ a cook book 
yesterday. There was a Christmas menu 
in it, an’, Maltie, what d’ye s’pose came 
ahead o° the turkey? Blue points an’ 
consomme an’ olives an’ bread sticks an’ 
celery an’ salted pecans an’ halibut fillets 
with some outlandish-named sauce, an’ 
cold slaw an’ dressed tomatoes! Land 
sakes, by that time I shouldn't have hed 
enough interest left in the turkey to know 
whether I wanted white cr dark meat. 
Would you, now, Maltie?” 

The gray cat mewed sympatheticaliy. 

“Wall, I'd thought o’ hevin’ all the 
nicest fixin’s, cranberry jell an’ mashed 
potatoes an’ squash an’ creamed onions. 
Then I'd hev punkin pie. I hain't no 
use for plum puddin’, it’s too fillin’: 
‘tain't American, either. I'd follow with 
apple pie an’ cheese an’ mince pie, ai’ 
then some lovely clear coffee with cream 
in it—thick cream, that’s what you'd like, 
wouldn't you, Maltie?” 

The cat curled himself up in the 
warmth of the fire glow and_ purred 
ecstatically. 

“It’s a fine dinner,” observed Miss 
Mab in her solitary musing; “it’s a fine 
enough dinner to deserve fellowship.” 
She rose and walked to the front window. 
“T might jest as well out with what is on 
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my mind,” she said, “I know who I want 
to invite as well as can be; all that’s 
troublin’ me is the propriety of it. Now 
if the little thing hedn't a father, I'd take 
her in and keep her—longer’n Christmas, 
too.” 

She was watching a six-years-old girl 
who lived in the big boarding house 


across the street, which was “thronged 


and lonesome,” as Miss Mab expressed 
it. Every afternoon about 5 the child 
lingered on the steps and watched eagerly 
till a man turned the corner—a tall, 
round-shouldered, thin, sickly-looking 
man. As soon as she caught sight of 
him she darted like a swallow down the 
street and fairly threw herself into his 
arms. [le always slung nis lunch box 
on his wrist and lifted her to his breast. 
They did not seem to talk. The head 
with its brown curls was laid contentedly 
on his shoulder and occasionally the 
father bent to rub his cheek against the 
child’s pale face. He climbed the steps 
with the little girl in his arms and shut 
the door behind him. Every night Miss 
Mab watched to see the same tender 
meeting. When the door of the boarding 
house closed, there were tears in her 
eves. 

“It's fellowship inside there,” she 
whispered; then she sat down to her 
lonely little tea table. 

At 7 o'clock she put Maltie in his bed 
down cellar; afterward she dressed and 
started for prayer meeting. Two or 
three friends stopped to speak to her. 
They decided she was in an absent mood, 
for she did not seem to know what they 
were talking about. Miss Mab had only 
one thought in her mind, and it seemed 
to rhyme with the hymn, it mingled 
with the short discourse and prayer. It 
had only one tenor: she was longing to 
have the minister settle a momentous 
question for her. It seemed as if all the 
congregation lingered to talk with him 
after prayer meeting. That night once 
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or twice he held out a welcoming hand, 
but she evaded it; she could not seek his 
advice until she was alone. At last 
everybody was gone but herself. The 
young clergyman came forward genially. 

“| wanted to speak to you just a min- 
ute, Mr Pierce,” she said nervously. “I 
came for advice. | live alone, you know, 
an’ | want to give some other folks who 
are kind of lonesome a bit of Christmas 
comfort an’ fellowship an’ good 
dinner.” 

“| know nothing more befitting the 
spirit of Christmas,” said the clergyman, 
cordially ; “it is following the very teach- 
ings of our Master.” 

“Td like to tell you, though, who it is,” 
sail Miss Mab eagerly; “it’s a little girl 
who lives across the street in a great, 
noisy, desolate boarding house, She'd 
have to bring her father, for he’s all she 
has. They seem to be terrible devoted 
to each other. I reckon he’s a widower 
—though | don’t know. never 
spoken a word to either of ‘em yet. I 
thought you'd tell me whether ‘twould 
be proper or not?” Miss Mab’s plump 
rosy face flushed almost scarlet. 

The clergyman did not smile, but there 
was a twinkle in his dark eyes while 
he gazed straight into Miss Mab’s 
anxious face. 

“There can be no question of the pro- 
priety, Miss Mab,” he said earnestly. “In 
your kindness of heart you could make no 
mistake.” 

Miss Mab took his proffered hand 
warmly. “Thank you,” she said; “thank 
you so much!” 

. Next day she watched for the little 
girl, who did not appear till about half 
past 4, and then she came out to hop 
nimbly up and down the flight of stone 
steps. Miss Mab threw a shawl over her 
head and crossed the snowy street. She 
had a gracious way with children which 
readily reached their hearts. The shy- 


ness of the child disappeared while Miss 
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Mab delivered a nervous invitation. 
“Youll remember,” she said gently, 
“what I want you to do. Jest whisper to 
your father when he picks you up at 
the street corner that a lonely old woman 
who lives across the street wishes a bit 
of Christmas fellowship, an’ if you and 
he haven't anything else planned she 
invites you to come and dine with her 
to-morrow. I'll watch for you to come 
hack an’ if you wave your hand [ll 
know you'll come. You can remember?” 

“I'll remember,” answered the little 
girl. She spoke gravely, but there was 
an eager light in her eves. “I’m sure we'll 
come. Papa and me was talking about 
Christmas last night and wishing we 
were back in the country because there 
were homes there where we would have 
been invited. We don't know anybody 
here yet except boarding house folks. 
I've wanted so to get acquainted with 
your kitty, but [ didn’t dare come over.” 

“You dear little soul!” said Miss Mab 
warmly ; “you shan’t have any more lone- 
some days if I can help it.” 

Miss Mab watched anxiously the mect- 
ing at the corner. The child did not 
nestle her head on her father’s shoulder, 
as was her custom; she was talking 
to him eagerly and pointing across the 
street to the little brick house set in the 
midst of a wide garden. She did not 
wave her answer. Miss Mab’s heart 
began to beat tumultuously when she saw 
the tall man come striding across thic 
street through the snow. She threw the 
door open before he knocked. He bowed 
courteously. 

“My littl girl has told me of your 
goodness,” he said. “It is kind of vou, 
very, very kind. T do not know how to 
thank you. We shall be very happy to 
come. | do not mind the loneliness much 
for myself, but for Cynthia, left alone all 
day in our bare little room, the thought 
of it stavs with me constantly while | 
work.” Cynthia hang delightedly over 
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her father’s shoulder whispering in bliss- 
ful friendliness to the gray cat.. 

“°Twas a bold thing to do, invitin’ 
strangers this way,” said Miss Mab 
apologetically. The scarlet blushes were 
chasing each other across her cheerful 
face. “I didn’t say anything about the 
little girl's mother because I didn't just 
know—” She stopped hesitatingly. 

“Cynthia’s mother died when she was 
three days old,” said the man, slowly; 
“she has had to grow up with hardly 
anybody to care for her but her father. 
He isn’t quite as good as a mother would 
be, is he, dearest ?” 

“Tle’s pretty nearly as good,” whis- 
pered the child, stroking the careworm 
face. 

“Land sake!” cried Miss Mab, with a 
strange choking sob; “land sake, it is 
hard lines when the father has to do the 
motherin’ too!” 

“We are very happy together, aren't 
we, Cynthia?” The child nodded em- 
phatically. 

“The worst is her loneliness, only she 
will be going to school pretty soon; and 
our Christmas is assured. I cannot thank 
you cordially enough, madam, both for 
Cynthia and myself. We will be de- 
lighted to come.” The child waved a 
good-night as they crossed the street and 
Miss Mab wiped her eyes furtively when 
she sat down in her big rocking chair. 
“It is more blessed to give than to 
receive,” she said to herself; “somehow, 
it seems to bring such warm comfort 
into your own life.” 

Until midnight the light shone in the 
little kitchen. Miss Mab hovered be- 
tween a cook book and the stove, while 
the gray cat followed noiselessly. 

“We've got to have plum puddin, 
haven't we?” questioned his mistress. 
“You'd ought to set American fash- 
ions aside when you're entertain’ an 
english gentleman. My! I do hope my 
puddin’ will be a success an’ I do hope, 
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too, he'll relish the punkin pie. I'll be 
terrible disappointed if he don't.” 

Mr Alexander did relish the pie which 
to little Miss Mab represented the very 
spirit of Americanism. He and Cynthia 
ate with a newly awakened and such a 
rarely appreciative relish that their host- 
ess was beside herself with delight. She 
forgot she had crossed the forty-year 
mark and grew gay and girlish again. 
She told merry tales of her almshouse 
guests of last year who had been so help- 
less that it took all her energies to feed 
them. It was only after she had helped 
to tuck the last one of them into the 
almshouse carriage and watched it drive 
away, that she remembered she had had 
no Christmas dinner herself. The recital 
of how she brought the well-picked 
turkey and the remains of cold pie back 
to the table and sat down after 7 with 
Maltie for company made Mr Alexan- 
der’s grave face relax, and even Cynthia 
wanted to hear the story over again. 

After the dinner had been cleared 
away Miss Mab sunned herself in the 
joyous warmth of fellowship. The gra- 
cious wood fire wrapped the little group 
in its friendly glow and the very spirit 
of Christmas seemed to hallow the 
homely, cozy living room. 

It was a wild, cold winter, with great 
snow storms whirling over the country 
and city streets blocked with huge drifts, 
hut there were no more lonely days 
for Cynthia. The room in the desolate 
hoarding house was almost deserted be- 
tween morning and night. The radiance 
of gracious friendliness and blissful 
warmth constantly awaited the child in 
the house across the street. Maltie’s 
welcome was as cordial as that of -his 
mistress. ivery morning, after he had 
eaten his comfortable breakfast, he 
jumped in the living room window to 
curl himself up in a gray ball with ex- 
pectant half shut eves fixed on the brick 
Imilding across the street. He watched 
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till the door was opened by a tall man, 
who carried a lunch box and a little cling- 
ing bundle wrapped in a fleecy brown 
shawl. He always chose the same path; 
he came striding across the street to the 
red brick house set in the wide yard. 
Then Maltie with a sudden eager leap 
went to find his mistress, and followed 
her, purring loudly, to the front door. 
He could scarcely wait for the little vis- 
itor to be unwrapped. Miss Mab’s hun- 
ger for fellowship was no less ardent than 
that of the gray cat. Then what days fol- 
lowed. It seemed like a sudden burst of 
sunshine come into Cynthia's lonely life. 

The careworn look seemed to he fad- 
ing from her father’s face. When even- 
ing came and he stopped at Miss Mab’'s 
door to gather the little girl back in his 
arms, there was time for a few moments’ 
cheerful conversation. Cynthia's fare- 
wells were always tempered by the 
assurance of her return in the morning. 

One night the child, tucked in a 
blanket, laid her cheek against her 
father’s, when their bedtime talk was 
nearly finished. She whispered: ‘Don't 
you love Miss Mab, father?” “I do,” he 
said in a low voice. 

“She's just as good as a fairy god 
mother, isn’t she?” questioned the child ; 
“almost as good as the godmother who 
caine to take care of the poor little pink 
princess.” 

“Twice as good,” laughed the father. 

“| couldn't have her for a really, truly, 
own godmother, could 1?" she asked 
anxiously, 

“There are no fairy godmothers to- 
day, dearest.” 

“Couldn't Miss Mab be made into a 
godmother ?” 

“[ suppose she might if she were will- 
ing.” 

“T think she would; she says she loves 
me dearly and I love her best of anybody 
in all the world except you.” She stroked 
his cheek caressingly. 


| 


“Then we could live in the nice little 
brick house,” said the tiny castle builder. 
“T could have Maltie for my very own. 
When the summer comes, there’s the 
loveliest garden! Miss Mab says there 
are morning glories all over the fences, 
and roses and honeysuckle on the porch, 
and crocuses, cunning yellow and purple 
ones, as soon as the snow goes away; 
and apple blossoms, and then the apples 
and pears and cherries, and oh, lots of 
things! Don't you think it would be nice 
for us to live there?” 

“Tt would be very nice 

“And then she makes such good things 
to eat. I could have a gingerbread man 
for tea every night.” 

“And what could we offer for all 
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oi that, the home and the goodness 
and—” 

“Why, we could love her,” said the 
child; “you and I could love her with all 
our hearts; that would make her very 
happy.” 

“Would it really?” 

“T know it would. Won't you ask her 
if we can come?” Cynthia pleaded. 

“Only we have so little to offer,” said 
her father. 


Loving people isn't little, is it? 
insisted the child. 

“No.” The man’s eves were fixed on 
the cheerful red glow in the window of 
Miss Mab’s living room. “No, dearest, 
somebody has said that love is the great- 
est thing in the world.” 


An Appeal to the Christmas Star 


By ALice CRARY 


Shine forth, shine forth, oh constant Star; 
Across the sky thy torches flare, 

For on the road three wise men are, 
And in their hands good gifts they bear. 


How dark the night! How long the way! 
Through weariness they travel far. 

They have of truth a nearer ray. 
Shine forth, shine forth, oh constant Star. 


Oh, lead them on to hights above; 
Increase the faith, renew the hope 

Of these three men who, drawn by love, 
Have passed the ancient city’s slope. 


Shine forth, shine forth, oh constant Star; 
Across the sky thy torches flare, 

For on the road-three wise men are, 
And in their hands good gifts they bear. 
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BY GELETT BURGESS 
With Illustrations by the Author 


1 DON’T exactly know what there is 

about my housekeeping that makes 
my visitors laugh. I am so used to it 
myself that it seems natural and right 
enough, but, as I have never noticed other 
housekeepers’ methods particularly, mine 
may be unique. At any rate, my guests 
exclaim: ‘How Bohemian!” and at the 
next moment express surprise that I give 
them fresh, clean napkins. 

The explanation is, I suppose, that I 
am of the strictest Puritan descent, with 
eight Mayflower ancestors to my credit, 
and that I have lived alone, and in Cali- 
fornia, for some ten years. San Fran- 
cisco fogs will take the starch out of al- 
most anything, even a person's character, 
and I faney this damp air has done me 
good. It is, in fact, only when my atten- 
tion is called to it by a smile that I notice 
little atavistic traits pointing to the influ- 
ence of Plymouth blood. 

| have been asking my friends what 
there is that is original about my man- 
agement. One says it is the two nails 
driven into the wall over the sink, and 
upon which I rest my soap. Another 
savs it is the little tin trough I made to 
steer the water from the faucet to the 
dishpan, and a third mentions a reat 
square hole cut in the top of the soap 
powder box, while a fourth finds the fact 
amusing that I have contrived a tiny 


shelf near the handle of my front door, 
where I put letters to be sure that I shall 
not forget them when I go out. I confess 
it hadn't occurred to me that nobody else 
did these things, but I am told that if 
anybody else did, it must have been a 
Yankee bachelor. One cannot live alone 
for ten years without systematizing 
things a bit, but I protest against being 
called an old maid. Of course, I like to 
drink my chocolate always in the same 
corner of the couch, and I hate to have 
my several Sunday morning papers dis- 
arranged. If I object to one’s cutting 
more slices of bread than are likely to 
be eaten at the meal, shall I be charged 
with senility? It is not fair to laugh 
at me. 

I live in a flat of “four rooms and 
bath.” This is just one and a half rooms 
more than I really need, but it is the only 
possible way to be undisturbed. I might 
rent two rooms in somebody's house ; but 
that would not be living alone at all. On 
the contrary, my landlady would know 
what time | came home at night, and 
when I went out in the morning; she 
would notice my letters, see my callers 
interpret my absences, feel of my parcels. 
One cannot, either, get a smaller flat 
which contains a bathroom and open fire- 
place, even in this city of cottages. The 
result is that I live in one end of a suit: 
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of rooms, making occasional pilgrimages 
to the front door to tell the peddler that I 
positively do not care to buy any lemons 
to-day. 
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I append a plan of my demesne. ‘The 
place becomes more and more densely 
settled with furniture as you go north, 
for home is where the clock is. In my 
first room I sleep and comb my hair. 
The next apartment (through folding 
doors, one of which does not work) is 
occupied by my wardrobe and _ soiled 
linen, besides being a sort of art gallery 
of Steinlen prints. From this chamber— 
which, by the looks of a small ticket win- 
dow affair in the wall must have been 
intended for a dining room—we proceed 
up a tortuous hallway, past a coat closet 
full of moths, to a cluster of rooms that 
deserve more elaborate description. 

Housekeeping, according to my sys- 
tem, may be divided into four parts: 
washing, sweeping, cooking and _bed- 
making. In order to cover the ground 
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and make my instructions thorough, {et 
me present the following diagram: 
Windows 
Dishes 
} Clothes 
oors 
( Chops, steaks, ducks and chickens 
Cooking + Coffee 
Chocolate 
Making Beds 

First, let me explain that I do ALL 
my own work, There is not even an old 
woman who comes in to sweep and tidy 
up every week. I believe myself fully 
qualified to describe a bachelor’s house- 
keeping from A to Z. It is no joke, | 
assure you! 

With windows, washing, like kissing, 
goes by favor. The window with the 
prettiest view gets the most attention. 
Those giving upon the street, I blush to 
confess, have never been washed in my 
time. Oh, yes! Once one of them blew 
in during a southwest gale and a fresh 
pane of glass was inserted after an inter- 
regnum when the aperture was covered 
by a portiere. But now the dust has ob- 


Washing 


literated the distinction. Why wash win- 
dows I never look out of? It would be 
only that others might look in. For the 
neighbors across the way are inquisitive. 

My other windows are in various de- 
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grees Of clarity. Those in the kitchen 
receive the attention of my little clean- 
ing bag at least once a month. In my 
bathroom, the window, on account of 
its diminutive size, is washed oftener. 
Those in the studio, or home proper, are 
washed every single time I expect com- 
pany to dinner. 

Dishes are best washed by the Tom 
Sawyer method. First invite your friends 
to dinner, and afterward casually put on 
a kettle of water, in full view of the audi- 
ence, and artlessly display a pair of 
aprons. The visitors, if they are ladies, 
will do the rest. As for the proper 
method of washing clothes, my experi- 
ence has shown that the best way is to 
pack them in a neat bag and send them 
to a decent laundry. 

We now approach a_ disagreeable 
feature of self-made housekeeping. 
Sweeping is a bore, to be put off as long 
as possible, with every possible pretext. 
It sickens me, it fills my mouth with 
the dust of ages, it is a labor of Tantalus. 
Were [ not of Pilgrim blood, perhaps 
| might carry it off jauntily and slight 
the corners; but with my hereditary con- 
science | cannot, once started, leave the 
work till I have done my prettiest. | 
thought at first that it would make less 
dust if | took short, dainty strokes with 
the broom, but TI found later that, 
like the proverbial nettle, one must, 
with a broom, “grasp it like a man 
of mettle.” 

The grate is a place that cannot be so 
long neglected as the floors. It has a 
way of filling up with ashes, and, too, too 
soon, a fire becomes a physical impossi- 
bility until the debris has been removed. 
By combing the stuff out upon the hearth 
a few days’ grace may be obtained, but 
this is a poor policy, not improving the 
appearance of the room. I have not yet 
decided which is the most unpleasant to 
walk on, coffee, sugar, or ashes. Once 
| thought that flv-paper was worse than 
either, but there, after all, “it is only the 
first step that counts.” 

Passing lightly to the next topic, cook- 
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ing, | must digress to expatiate upon the 
charms of an open fireplace. I have no 
other cooking device save an apology for 
a kerosene stove, the which smokes like 
Mt Pelee. All my dinners are prepared 
over the grate of my fireplace. An open 
fire is at once a companion to solace lone- 
liness, a mistress whose whimsical moods 
must be humored, and a servant who per- 
forms the pleasantest of functions. Light- 
ing the fire is a sacred rite. It has a real 
thrill. You toss in a sheet of newspaper, 
throw on seven sticks of kindling, hose 
the whole with a good squirt of kerosene, 
then stand well back, and shoot your 
lighted match. Whiff! Your fire is off 
like a race horse. To put it out, on a hot 
day, after a cup of tea, is as easy. One 
needs only a loaded siphon of soda and 
a steady aim. 

There is a psychological moment at 
which, and at no other time, broiling may 
be done on an open fire. This always 
comes about fifteen minutes before your 
guests arrive, and it takes the greatest 
care to delay the situation. My practice 
is, for a 6.30 dinner, to light my fire at 4, 
then go down town to market. Return- 
ing at 6, I have just time to set the table 
and get all in readiness, when if by lucky 
accident my guests are prompt, the meal 
woes merrily, although I have to cook, 
serve, cat, and entertain with a fund of 
anecdote and repartee, all at once, and all 
in the same room. I don’t know why 
persons who would not, ordinarily, be a 
minute late to another's dinner, are in- 
variably late at mine. I suppose it is the 
influence of that cheap and cursed word 
“Bohemian.” They think I am to give 
them canned corned beef and beer, no 
doubt. And then they insult me by com- 
menting on my silver spoons! 

I began my experiments in broiling 
with a chop held over the coals on the 
point of a Japanese sword, but the sight 
of a ten-cent toaster made me Philistine. 
The ducks, tenderly broiled and taken 
direct from the fire to the table, do have 
a flavor. No one denies that. You can 
taste the very fire in them. Meanwhile. 


=. 
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the kettle singing over the grate is preg- 


nant with tinned soup. This I remove, 
still in the original package, open it in 


the kitchen and serve white hot. The 


little easel upon which | warm my plates 
before the fire always excites wild en- 
thusiasm. My double action fork is ever 
received with enthusiastic cheers. 

There are only two rules for making 
good coffee: 1. Use the best coffee. 
2. \'se plenty of it. It may boil once, or 
twice, like a geyser, it may be poured 
through a sieve or soaked in a bag—hand 
or machine madc—my coffee always gets 
an encore. [Eggs are easily cooked, and 
this leads me to my chafing-dish. It is 
no aluminum or silver-mounted device; 
my apparatus consists only of a tin 
cracker box (two-pound size), in which 
is placed the top of a fruit jar filled with 
alcohol. Over this a wire toasting rack, 
whereon is placed my frying pan, and 
the machine is ready for business. What 
tse is a wick, I wonder? Cut it out! 


GUUD HOUSEKEEPING 


Thirty feet beneath my kitchen porch 


is the pasture ground for a flock of hens 
which eagerly await the close of my din- 


ners for a certain scraping 
noise of steel on china. They 
solve one of the most loath- 
some problems a housekeeper 
has to face. They are assisted 
by two craven cats who take 
gratefully all the hens allow 
them of the refuse. I am 
intending to train the fowl to 
/ fly up to my Juliet balcony, 
and lay eggs there, and some 
time, also, when I am put to 
it, I shall drop a fish line out 
of my studio window for a 


broiler. 
So far, I have described 
only my dinners de 


meals where I appear fully 
clothed and in my _ right 
mind. For my breakfasts, I 
have had for some years but 
one dish, a pint of chocolate 
/ and two crackers. I use a 
quarter of a pound of choc- 
olate to my pint of milk and 
with such food one does not 
shrick for beefsteak or liver. 

I wish that beds, like poets, were born, 
not made! I wish my mother had never 
taught me to strip my bed to air, for my 
conscience too oft accuses me of neglect. 
I wish I had not bought double sheets 
for a single cot. I use linen pillowcases; 
they are cooler than cotton — also 
rougher. 

3y buying graham bread and eating 
two slices a day for lunch (to accom- 
pany my bacon and eggs), I find one loaf 
will last a week. It is important, how- 
ever, that you keep the loaf in a tin box, 
and the heel of the loaf should be care- 
fully preserved, and fastened to the raw 
edge of bread with hatpins to prevent 
the bread from drying up. 

Guests have a maddening habit of tak- 
ing butter from the corner of the pat, in- 
stead of preserving the symmetry of the 
prism by applying their knives parallel to 
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A BACHELOR'S 


the edge. This annoyance has cost me 
many friends. Men, sitting on my red 
couch, invariably sift cigar ashes over 


the cover, and to remedy that I am forced 
to sit beside them with a small broom, 
waiching their every movement, a pro- 
cess which often gives the situation a 
coustraint that at times becomes uncom- 
fortable. 

\Vell, such is my bachelor housekeep- 
ing; without stove, gas, wife or mother, 
or even a “goody” to come in twice a 
weck and disarrange my papers. My 
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candles, my fire and my clock are almost 
as good as living things and serve as pets 
requiring little care. For my decora- 


tions, only Japanese prints in the studio, 
and the glorious view outside. No orna- 
ments not useful, except the Lincoln 
Devil perched high above a bronze Bud- 
dha. Here I am more free than king or 
millionaire, and lonely only at times—at 
6 o’clock in the evening, usually. But 
not doubt most people would rather read 
of Bachelor Housekeeping than attempt 
it themselves. 
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Goblets and Tumblers 


N° part of a table service requires 
more thought in its selection than 


that of its drinking glasses. In olden 
times the hospitable host supplied the 
tables to which his guests were bidden 
with glasses rounded or pointed at the 
bottom, so that they could not be set 
down unemptied. The good cheer to 
which this was conducive finally became 
oppressive, and with the introduction of 
table linen it was found that inverted 


glasses had to be abolished, wherefore 
they were blown to stand soberly. 
Drinking glasses at last came to be 
of two sorts: goblets and tumblers. The 
tumbler is a glass which has no stem, 
being simply cylindrical or conical in 
form. Tumblers are in use at the break- 
fast, the luncheon and the supper, while 
the goblet, a glass having a stem, is 
properly in use at the dinner, and on 
ceremonious occasions, “She....+ 
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GOBLETS AND TUMBLERS 


reminds him of days which he must re- 
member when she had a wineglass out 
of poor pa’s tumbler,” wrote Thackeray, 
in “Philip”, and, indeed, the confusion 
in the usage of goblets and tumblers is 
‘as often dictated by economy as by 
lapses from the etiquette of the table’s 
furnishings. 

Some of the tumblers shown in the 
illustration are almost goblet-like in 
form, and most appropriate to such occa- 
sions as the wedding breakfast. They are 
new in form and exquisite in their table 
places. Of the new forms in goblets 


shown here, the unornamented drinking 
glasses are quite the proper ones to be 
placed with a service of colonial silver, 
and the heavily cut ones where the silver 
is less severe in its simplicity. 

One always wishes that the tumbler 
selected might be of thin glass and light 
in weight. Such tumblers will not bear 
careless handling, but even “the house- 
maid who nicks” might well be bribed to 
use extra care in cleaning these beautiful 
drinking glasses, which even in Shakes- 
peare’s time, as he tells us in Henry VIII, 
“Did break i’ the rinsing.” 
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The Higher Life 


“PP _\ Children’s Parties, the W rong of Some Economies, 
: and a Christmas Secret 


(ms 


By Extra Morris KretscHMAR 


OLDER -folk would 
only really give them- 
selves up to the fun of 
holiday time, it would 
prove as renewing as 


tonics or. sea voyages 
—more_ so, indeed, 
since to-day’s philoso- 
phy proves that it is 
the mind that both 
builds and renews the 
body. It is as natural 


for young people to 
desire their parents to 


‘appear young in feelings and sympathy 


as it is for them to take pride in their 
achievements, good manners and proper 
appearance. And if anyone will call to 
mind the persons they know who really 
are young for their years, they will 
invariably find that they have kept in 
close touch with the thoughts, feelings, 
pleasures and interests of young people 
about them. I make 
this argument by way of 
pointing out that, even 
selfishly considered, hol- 
iday season may be of 
vast advantage to older 
folk if they but give 
themselves up to sharing 
in the holiday spirit. 
Besides, again, even sel- 
fishly, it is best to attune 
one’s mood to the sea- 
son, for whether shared 
in or not the fun will be 
“on”—with_ resistless 
impetus. For kinder- 
garten tot and univer- 
sity senior alike all the 
vacation days will be 
full of delightful hurry 


and flurry, deliciously drawn out iill 
one bright morning the swirl sud- 
denly ceases in—a schoolroom. Ceases? 
Far from it, and that’s where the 
greater reward for parents comes in; for 
the joys of youth do much to color after- 
life, and bright memories so bridge dark 


hours that they may almost be regarded | 


as the richest legacy that can be be- 
stowed. 


in importance to sympathy in 
holiday programs on the part of 
parents is the practical co-operation— 
especially by mothers—in the carrying 
out of such programs satisfactorily. In 
giving children’s parties, so solemn in 
their opening, so uproarious in finale, 
I would pray unwise mothers (wise ones 
do not need the caution), for their own 
sakes later on, not to encourage that 
childhood species known as “prig.” If 
there is anything at once. pathetic and 
odious, it is a child who 
parodies maturity, in- 
stead of being honestly a 
child. A blase manikin 
of ten, in dress suit, in 
attendance at an evening 
party of his kind, is an 
object for a_ sensible 
mother to weep over. 
And the mothers who 
give evening parties, of 
fashionable flavor, for 
their tots who ought to 
be asleep before 7 
o'clock, deserve the har- 
vest they inevitably reap 
from such sowing. Chil- 
dren’s parties should 
always be given in the 
afternoon, and if there 
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be a fancy for the “gayety of gaslight”’ it 
is easy to darken the windows and have 
artificial light. Games and dancing are 
always in order, and a_ kindergarten 
teacher is the best ally to enlist to take 
the burden of starting and directing the 
fun off the mother’s shoulders. 

There is a fine point of courtesy for 
the mother-hostess to observe—which is 
often forgotten. It should never be lost 
sight of that the little guests are “held in 
trust” for the time, and that they should 
not be allowed opportunity for excesses 
in eating not permitted them at home. 

On the other hand, substantial refresh- 
ment (beguiling, attractive in appear- 
ance) should be provided, for two 
reasons: first, because childish appetites 
are compelling, and secondly, because 
the home supper is sure to be scorned, 
after a party. The following might be 
recommended as a menu of courtesy: 
Cocoa or chocolate, meat sandwiches in 
pretty shapes, buttered finger rolls, cold 
sliced turkey and tongue (attractively 
served), plain vanilla ice cream in flower 
or animal shapes, angel cake, small 
sponge cakes with fancy icing, cream 
daies, pulled figs, oranges, grapes, little 
bunches of tiny stick candy, tied with 
good-sized ribbon bows, and paper-cap 
bonbons. Now that menu—in truth both 
substantial and simple, for a party—will 
pass, if prettily served, as a sumptuous 
feast, while it will entail no bad 
dreams. 


OR entertaining of 

grown-up young folk the 
duties of the mother as commis- 
sariat and hostess are rather 
more taxing. Dinners, lunch- 
eons and teas do not hold much 
attraction for young folk, and 
when given are quite after the 
order, somewhat simplified, of 
such functions for older people. 
It is the evening party or recep- 
tion that is the real social func- 
tion of Young America, the one 
which fulfills the ideal of “pleas- 
ure.” Dancing is, of course, 
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preferred before all other possible meth- 
ods of entertainment, and late hours are 
generally the rule. The girl under twenty 
whose evening meal is not interfered 
with by a flutter of anticipation or prep- 
aration for a ball is entirely too “settled” 
for her age. Happily most girls are 
normal, and it therefore transpires that 
as evening guests, young women are very 
apt to develop, after dancing awhile, very 
hardy appetites; while as for escorts— 
well, men under twenty-five are uninter- 
ruptedly hungry. Something “staying,” 
and plenty of it, should be the hostess’ 
menu-cue. The buffet supper is prob- 
ably the easiest and most satisfactory 
method of serving, also perhaps the most 
enjoyable, as there is a pleasant infor- 
mality about the coming and going 
which is not possible to the formal 
seated supper. Before the supper hour 
is announced a gratefully appreciated 
thoughtfulness on the part of the hostess 
is that of having passed to the dancers 
(or served from convenient corners) hot 
or iced bouillon, chocolate, or egg lem- 
onade. Excessive fatigue will often fol- 
low slight exercise when the stomach is 
empty, when great exertion will be easily 
borne when even slight refreshment has 
been taken. The second advantage of 
such provision by a hostess is, that it 
lessens “next day consequences” from 
late overeating. Apropos, what a good 
thing it is that overeating, par- 
ticularly at night, brings swift 
repentance. If it did not, what 
danger to mankind of sur- 
rendering to refined gluttony! 
Per contra, it is plain that it 
is lawful, even imperative, for 
us not to neglect appetite, by 
moderation. And in this con- 
nection it is in order to remind 
both young and old that it is 
never wise to retire with a 
feeling of hunger, sleepless- 
ness being almost sure to 
follow. And often when one 
awakens in the night and is 
restless, a glass of warm milk 
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or bit of cracker or bread will insure 
quiet sleep for the rest of the night. In 
smallest as in greatest matters, law is 
beneficent. 


| HEARD a conscientious little woman 
say the other day: “Well, with fuel 
at present prices, and meats and provi- 
sions from forty to fifty per cent above 
normal, I feel it an imperative necessity 
to do my own sewing this winter, a thing 
I have not done for years. If I do not, 
I shall have nothing whatever for my 
charities.” I wonder how many thou- 
sands of good women have made, and are 
acting under a similar resolution—as 
unselfish as it is unwise? The pulpit, 
all over the land, has come to be a sort 
of clearing house for any prevailing 
thought, sentiment, purpose or idea 
which engages the public ear and heart. 
Whether it be a volcano, a strike or 
a purposeful drama, our clergy, of all 
denominations, in every quarter, discuss 
the “lesson” to be gleaned from the 
occurrence, the principle, or whatever 
is involved. These pulpit discussions, 
naturally, help to shape public “conclu- 
sions,” to crystallize desirable popular 
convictions, and they afford an oppor- 
tunity for bringing about wholesome 
measures or ideas second only to that 
of the newspaper. Such being the case, 
how much good it would do if clergy- 
men, at the present juncture, were tell- 
ing their people that this winter is the 
very time to give out all the work possi- 
ble; that it is the time of all times not 
to economize in that one item; indeed, 
that conscientious men and women 
should not do for themselves what they 
can pay for having done. If retrench- 
ments are necessary they should be 
_made in other directions. 


|= subject of pauperizing fellow- 
beings by unwise charity is both too 

broad and too intricate for brief discus- 
sion ; but in a general way it may be laid 
down as a fact that people who are 
worthy of charity do not want it; 


that they infinitely prefer self-respecting 
self-support; and that those who are 
unworthy are only further degraded by 
unearned bounty. It seems to be a law 
of being, that the acceptance of charity 
weakens and degrades as surely as the 
most vicious drug; and if this fact could 
only be made plain to the thousands of 


kind-hearted givers over the world, mul- 
titudes of willing paupers would be 
forced to regain self-respect, now hope- 
lessly lost to them. “But,” it will be 
urged, “there are many instances where 
worthy persons are forced by circum- 
stances into positions where charitable 
relief is the only possible relief.” True; 
but such persons are not willingly so 
circumstanced, are always glad to find a 
way out when possible, and besides, they 
form but a small proportion of the pau- 
per class; in fact, should not be classed 
with that element. 
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| are the days when nearly 
every man and woman in the land 
goes about with a secret, the best kept 
secret in the world, since it is shared by 
so many and divulged by none. It could 
be unfeelingly, baldly put into words 
thus: Christmas is a bore, an ordeal to 
be endured and lived through, an inter- 
ruption of winter’s peace, a tax upon 
strength, patience, purse, conscience, a 
thing to fly from, an epidemic of mis- 
doing, with but one redeeming feature— 
the fact that children do not know the 
truth about it. The day of gladness and 
good will! The day of days to half the 
world, for its blest significance! What 
have we done with it! How is it lost to 
us? It is easily told: we have commer- 
cialized it! We have resolved it into 
a nicely calculated game of give and 
take, an annual “sight-unseen” trade 
with friends and foes—that mild class of 
foes who in a candid reckoning come 
under the head of our social rivals. 


ND then the character, the 

Christmas character, of the 
shop displays! To be sure, thou- 
sands of useful, suitable and 
desirable gifts are to be had, and 
are actually bought, but there are 
carloads of worthless, useless, 
artistically-lost articles, all of 
which find a market. The metal 
stuff, thinly coated with silver, 
which promptly rounds out its 
destiny of tarnishing, wearing off, 
being varnished or remaining eye- 
sores to disappointed owners; the 
acres of infirm “art” furniture 
and bric-a-brac, the tons of cellu- 
loid horrors, the masses of garish 
fabric, compounded articles, are 
nothing short of appalling, when 
viewed in the light of exchanges 
for good dollars, mostly hard 
earned. And when one thinks of 
all those unlovely things having to be 
cleaned, dusted, or otherwise cared for, 
by overtaxed women, the sale of them 
seems nothing short of a tragedy. 


We is not burdened by thoughts of 
“what to give?” Who has not 
mentally, if not with actual pencil and 
paper, made out a “list,” in heaviness of 
heart rather than in gladness? 

Even with means unlimited there is 
yet cause for groaning or chafing be- 
cause of the taxing effort; and where 
the purse is slender, how much pathetic 
scheming is done as to what one may do 
without, all to reconcile imaginary de- 
mands, or ambition, to imitations! No 
charge can be brought against self-denial 
in order to give to loved ones, for such 
denial is its own reward; nor can there 
pe found excuse for not giving to those 
of whom someone has said, “the inc1- 
dents of their lives are thorns, the events 
daggers.” But is any condemnation too 
great to bring against the unwarrantable 
interchange of gifts which now prevails 
among all classes, an interchange which 
marks a fashion, not a_ sentiment? 
Everyone knows deep down in 
the heart where honesty dwells, 
that a gift is a gift only when 
given with pleasure, with no 
thought of obligation, of debit- 
and-credit, or when no troubled 
conscience follows it; also, that 
no one really receives a gift who 
counts its cost instead of its 
message. That Christmas should 
have any aftermath at all of 
sorrow, worry or physical depres- 
sion, is proof in itself that both its 
spirit and rightful observance are 
lost. 


How may a reform be brought 
about? Who shall initiate it 
—reform that would give to 
Christmas bells a sound of true 
gladness, woo to our hearts a 
real festival glow? There are 
two classes of women in our 
blessed republic who can accom- 
plish any social measure, change any 
existing custom: the rich woman of 
fashion, and the woman who is dominant 
because of a personality which wins, 
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commands or moves. What such women 
do is to the larger sisterhood as “holy 
writ”; and if such women could be per- 
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suaded to set their faces against exist- 
ing Christmas customs, they would dis- 
appear as by magic. 


The Dearest Age 


By JEANNETTE YOUNG 


66 At what age do you think you have 

loved your son most dearly?” 
This question a friend asked me not long 
ago and I was a little surprised to find I 
could not answer it; but making some 
off-hand reply I came home to think it 
out. The long, weary waiting is relieved 
by preparing for the arrival of the little 
stranger; then from the valley of the 
shadow of death comes the “Thank God” 
from the soul of a new mother; the 
thankful prayer that floats straight heav- 
enward, a solemn acknowledgment of a 
dearly-bought gift. I shall never forget 
my first hours of motherhood, a strange, 
uplifted feeling as though I had beheld a 
vision denied to others, and when my 
mother placed my wee son in my arms, 
a delightful sense of possession—com- 
pletion—seemed fulfilled. A feeling of 
wild joy took possession of me and I 
could not understand how the rest of the 
family could go quietly to bed as usual, 
telling me to “sleep and rest.” Rest! 
with such a new-born treasure, and his 
whole future to think out. Well! they 
might “rest,” but as for me, I was too 
near heaven, and was dazzled by its 
glorious light. Then followed the days 
when we were growing tenderly used to 
each other, slowly forging the links of 
the chain called eternity. The most per- 
f ct of earthly love, it asks little and 
gives all. Surely this period seemed 
dearest, when his very life depended on 
my nourishing it. 

Then came those few. first steps, 
guided by my hand, little fingers full of 
mischief, thinking everything was made 
to eat, thus causing endless anxieties for 
his mother; yet those first steps and first 
words, how dear they are! Then the 


first trousers with their fine, big pockets, 
and the pride with which he dons them, 
to show us he is a big boy now. Then 
the sacrifice of curls, which have been 
such a pléasant care and pride to the 
mother. They are put away in a box 
with the other baby things, to be treas- 
ured, and perhaps a stray tear may fall 
on their golden glory, just a memory, 
you know; and the budding boy is dear 
to me, with his boyish aches and injuries, 
his raids on my cake box. 

Then the awkward boy of twelve to 
seventeen, ill at ease, bashful, waking to 
all the mysteries of life; he must be 
answered truthfully, with the wish that 
he may see life in its purest and most 
natural way; developing his ideals, not 
crushing them, leading, yet following him 
througk this difficult period. This, our 
last and greatest opportunity to prepare 
him for the world, wherein he must stand 
or fall according to the character which 
we have tried to develop and help him 
form. It is a sweet, anxious time for 
mother and child. Oh! how dear he is. 

Then comes love’s awakening, and 
marriage. Mother has a welcome for the 
bride, and tries to be happy in his happi- 
ness; but that queer little pain way down 
in her heart will throb and ache for the 
little confidences and attentions that once 
were all hers. Still, it is right so; and 
his success in life, his children, his wife, 
are dearly loved, and he is so dear to me. 

There will come a day when I am 
called to prepare for a long journey, and 
one that I must travel alone; I know my 
boy will come to say good-bye, and for 
the moment he will seem all ages merged 
in one, and with his hand in mine I will 
lead on to prepare the way. 
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The Two Rooms 


By ExizasetH W. MAINWARING 


MONG the educational exhibits at 

the recent Mechanics’ fair in Boston 
was one attempt at instruction which 
gave interesting evidence of the general 
tendency of public taste in house furnish- 
ing. Side by side were two spaces repre- 
senting typical living rooms. One was 
a multi-colored aggregation of bric-a- 
brac, furniture and pictures, with a 
gorgeously bedraped “cozy corner” as its 
crowning touch. The other, in subdued 
green, was simply 
able chairs, a well-filled bookcase and a 
few good pictures. Between the rooms 
was a sign: “These rooms were fur- 
nished for the same price. Which would 
you rather live in? Which would you 
rather have to keep clean?” The com- 
ments of the crowd which stopped to 
gaze, though not encouraging to the fol- 
lowers of William Morris—quotations 
from whom are hung above the rooms— 
are significant of the sort of house fur- 
nishing which prevails. Notes taken by 
an interested bystander run something 
like this: 

A mother and daughter, disposing of 
the plain room with a hasty and uninter- 
ested sweep of the eye, come to full stop 
before the other. “Now, ma, there’s a 
cozy corner like what I want for our 
sitting room. Can't we fix one?” 

“Tt is lovely, isn’t it! I should think 
we could. They do make a room look 
so artistic. There’s that portiere we got 
and never used—” And they do not 
move until they have a detailed mental 
picture of the conglomeration. 

Two girls: “O Marie, there are those 
Sylvia heads! I want them for our 
parlor. Aren’t they adorable?” 

“Sweet! Doesn’t it make a room cozy 
to have a lot of pictures? That other 
room looks so bare!” 

Two men: “There, that’s what I like!” 


(The plain room.) “A good easy chair, 
and space to stretch my legs out, and no 
vases to get smashed if I jerk my elbow. 
My wife has vases all over the house. 
Brings one home from every bargain 
sale. What earthly use are they, any- 
way?” 

“T don’t mind ’em so much. A man 
gets used to things like that. And they 
are good to drop burnt matches in.” 

Man and wife: “Now, Mary, that’s 
just the way you fix our house—one 
mass of cluttering traps. Wish I could 
have one room as J want it!” 

“After I took all that trouble to fix 
your den! And the cozy corner I got up 
is every bit as pretty as the one here.” 

“Blamed thing’s always coming down 
on my head. I’d rather have a good easy 
arm-chair !” 

“But, George, everybody has a cozy 
corner in their den!” 

Stout woman, in foulard dress, and 
hat with green and blue veils, to attend- 
ant, who has ventured to explain: “Yes, 
simplicity’s all very well for some folks. 
But if I had to live in that room, it 
would make me gloomy. I should feel as 
if I was walking over my own grave! 
This one, now, is cheerful. That’s the 
way J have my house, with lots of differ- 
ent things to look at.” 

“But the dust—” 

“Well, thank goodness, I ain’t so lazy 
I can’t take a little extra trouble for the 
sake of having things pretty!” 

Man and woman, looking at the 
placard: “ ‘Simplicity of life, even the 
barest, is not misery, but the very foun- 
dation of refinement.’ William Morris.” 

“Who’s William Morris?” 

“Oh, some furniture man, I suppose.” 
* “Well, if that skimpy style is his idea 
of furnishing, I guess I shan’t patronize 
him!” 


Fle 
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The Christmas Angel at Kindergarten 


ITTLE Mercy Davis was very poor and 
very lonesome. She was only three and 
a half years old. She lived in one little 
room up a great many stairs, and all day long 
she stayed alone. Mercy’s mother went out 
washing at 7 o'clock in the morning. Before 
she went away Mercy ate her breakfast and 
got dressed, then she kissed her mamma good- 
bye and began to think how nice it would be 
when she came home again to kindle a fire and 
get supper and talk to her and sing, as she 
sometimes did when she was not too tired. 
Although Mercy was so little she had learned 
that it made her mamma’s heart ache if she 
cried or fretted, so instead of thinking of 
the long, lonesome day and the lonesome little 
lunch of bread and butter, she put on her 
happiest smile and climbed to the high window 
to wave her last good-bye. 

‘One morning, the Friday just before Christ- 
mas, after Mercy had waved good-bye, she sat 
watching the people up and down the street. 
Her mamma had told her at 9 o'clock she 
might go down stairs and run up and down 
the sunny sidewalk. So she put on her hood 
and coat and mittens and went down the long, 
dark stairs. There were many little children 
in the big house and they seemed more excited 
to-day than usual. They told her they were 
going to kindergarten, where there was to be 
a big surprise. Mercy wished she was big 
enough to go to kindergarten and have a sur- 
prise. Her mamma said she could go when 
she was four years old, but four seemed so 
far, far away for a little girl who was only 
three and a half. The children disappeared 
when the school bell rang, and then the mam- 
mas began to go into the red brick building 
around the corner. Mercy followed them. 
She pushed the big door open and pattered 
softly along the wide hall. My, how nice and 
warm it was in there! She heard a piano play- 
ing and a lot of voices singing. At last she 


could peep into fairyland. Through a big glass 
door she saw a wonderful tree. There was 
a gold star on top, and among the branches 
were little angels with white wings. There 
were silver lilies and great gold and red balls 
with candles shining on them. Around the 
tree sat two circles of boys and girls singing 
about Santa Claus and Christmas. Mercy for- 
got everything but fairyland. She pressed 
her face close to the glass till her little nose 
was flattened out and her brown eyes grew 
bigger and bigger and rounder and rounder. 
Then the door opened and a beautiful lady 
with a soft fur jacket led Mercy into fairyland. 
The lady seated her in a little chair and rubbed 
Mercy’s cold red hands between her own warm 
white ones. Then from a bag she took some 
pink and yellow candies and told Mercy to 
make believe she was one of the Christmas 
tree children. The little girl put a big pink 
candy in her mouth, then she listened to the 
loveliest story. It was about shepherds watch- 
ing their sheep one night when a great bright 
star shone out of the sky, a brighter, bigger, 
lovelier star, said the pretty teacher, than the 
one on top of our Christmas tree. This star 
led the shepherds away oyer the mountains 
and through the fields till they reached a stable 
where a little baby lay, who was the most won- 
derful present that ever came to the world. 
Then the children sang another song about 
this baby. Then the children played games. 
They made wonderful sand mountains or went 
skipping and jumping and swinging. 
Afterward in came a postman, not a really 
truly postman, but the pretty teacher, who had 
a bag full of letters for the little children who 
were singing a postman song. When the pretty 
teacher turned to go to another room, what do 
you suppose she did? She saw Mercy’s eager 
brown eyes and she gave her the very last 
letter in her bag. Mercy opened her letter— 
the very first letter she had ever got—and 
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what do you suppose was in it? A beautiful 
Christmas card covered with angels who 
hovered about the little baby the teacher had 
told about. Mercy was looking at it when she 
heard a shout, and in came the pretty teacher 
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When it was quite dark the lady lit the candles 
and I wish you could have seen the things 
among the branches: a dolly with golden 
curls and blue eyes, a white lamb which © 
“ba-a-d,” a wonderful picture book, a Noah’s 


“THEY MADE WONDERFUL SAND MOUNTAINS” 


again. This time she was Santa Claus. She 
took the presents off the tree and three of them 
found their way into Mercy’s lap. There was 
an angel with white wings, a big orange and 
a silver bag of candy. My, how big Mercy’s 
eyes did grow! 

She forgot how cold and lonely the little old 
room was at home, because so many beautiful 
things happened. The lovely lady brought her 
home, she even climbed the long stairs and 
kissed her good-bye. Mercy wondered why 
the lady should cry when she was so happy. 
She was sure she had seen tears in her blue 
eyes. 

The little girl was very happy on Christ- 
mas day. Her mamma was at home just 
as if it were Sunday. They had a nice 
hot dinner and the little room was bright and 
warm. Her mamma sat telling her a story 
when somebody knocked at the door. There 
stood Mercy’s beautiful lady. She carried a 
great basket and lots of bundles, and behind 
her came a man with a tall Christmas tree. 


ark, bags of candy and red woolly slippers. 
One of the happiest things of that Christmas 
night was a bit of news the lady brought to 
Mercy. The pretty teacher said she need not 
wait till she was four years old, she might 
come to kindergarten right after vacation when 
she was only three and a half. 


Polite Miss Moore 


By CHARLOTTE THOMPSON 


Miss Marjorie Moore was politeness itself, 
And after the first piece of cake, 
“No, thank you,” she’d say, 
“That’s enough for to-day. 
It is all little girls ought to take.” 


One evening at tea an emergency came 
And thus did Miss Marjorie meet it: 
“Just one more,” was plead; 
“Well, I'll take it,” she said, 
“But I really won’t promise to eat it.” 


— — 


¢¢1 TRULY believe we could get up the 
Christmas . dinner all alone, mother,” 
said Madge Carew, one morning. 

“What, with Grandma Truesdell and Uncle 
Ben%and Aunt Norton and all the company 
corning? The big table will be needed and it 
will take not only mother and Anna, but Katie 
Meghan, who will come the day before Christ- 
mas, to prepare the big dinner. Don’t you 
think my little girl is quite ambitious?” 

“I want to learn all I can about cooking 
evéry sogt of thing, mother. It is such fun, 
and then—I love to help you.” 

“Good little daughter,” said Mrs Carew, 
while she bent down to smooth Madge’s shin- 
ing ‘hair. “You are so enthusiastic that I am 
going to consult with you about a plan I have 
had in mind for a few days. Call the boys; 
they are in it also.” 

Dick and Tony came rushing in; they would 
have missed a game of ball more willingly than 


The Carews’ Chafing-Dish Club 


a “cooking convention,” as they called mother’s 
interesting little lectures. 

“You all realize, don’t you, children, what a 
comfort Anna is in our household?~-She came 
to us when Molly was a baby. The work has 
grown harder as the years went by, but Anna 
has been just as cheerful and kind and faith- 
ful. I am telling you that because I want you 
children to help as much as possible in making 
the house labor lighter. With Christmas near 
at hand and a big house party coming, work 
will be harder than ever, even if I help more 
than usual.” 

“What can we do, mother?” cried Dic 
eagerly. 

“TIl tell you of a plan I have in mind: 
Anna’s father is coming to spend.a week at 
her.sister’s home here in town. She has not 
seen him for five years. I have been thinking 
what a pleasant visit she might have if for 
a week we could allow her to go awdy when 
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lier afternoon work is done, to stay till 10 
o'clock. When the crowd are here for Christ- 
mas she will be rested a bit for the harder 
work, then she will feel we have tried to give 
her a little Christmas pleasure.” 

“We'll do anything you wish, mother,” cried 
the children in chorus. 

“Well, this is my idea: we will have a 
noon dinner as usual, after which Anna will 
wash the dishes and leave the kitchen neat and 
clean. I will plan for each evening a simple 
supper with one hot dish, which you children 
may prepare in the chafing-dish. I want also 
to depute to you the setting of the table and 
the washing of the dishes. Are you willing?” 

“Of course we are!” cried the children. 

Mr Carew confessed that night after supper 
that he had not enjoyed a meal for a long 
time so much as the one the children served. 
Molly and little Fan, under Madge’s instruc- 
ticn, set the table beautifully. The elder sister 
had made out the supper menu with a list of 
all the dishes it required, and when the family 
sat down there was not a thing missing; 
“which is more,” said their mother, “than 
some older housemaids can boast of.” 

Yor supper there was minced mutton on 
toast, creamed potatoes, grape jelly, baked 
apples with cream, soft ginger cookies and 
cocoa. Tony and Phil made the toast in the 
gas stove, buttering it nicely and setting it 
with the supper plates in the heater oven. 
Mrs Carew’s two chafing-dishes were called 
into use. In one of them Dick and Phil pre- 
pared the creamed potatoes. They had made 
all the preparations in the kitchen. The cold 
potatoes. were cut into fine cubes with a sharp 


knife until there were three cupfuls in the 
pretty blue bowl. Beside this bowl on the tray 
was set a small saucer holding three level 
tablespoons of butter, three tablespoons of 
flour and half a teaspoon of salt. A small 
pitcher held one and one-half cups of scalded 
milk. Phil set the hot water pan with a cup 
of boiling water into the frame. It held the 
pan with the long handle. The alcohol flame 
was lighted and presently the butter was put 
in to melt, the flour was added and beaten 
with a wire whisk till quite smooth. Then the 
scalded milk and salt went in, and it was 
beaten with the whisk till a smooth, creamy 
sauce was the result. Phil added a dash of 
pepper, stirred in the potatoes, put on the lid 
and allowed it to cook tor five minutes. 

While he was busy Madge, with Molly and 
Tony as helpers, cooked the minced mutton. 
She had two cups of the meat coarsely 
chopped, the yolks of six hard-boiled eggs, half 
a teaspoon of mustard, and one and one-quar- 
ter cups of cream on her tray. First of afl 
in the chafing-dish, which was also set into 
the hot water pan, or blazer, Madge with a 
large spoon mashed the yolks of the eggs, 
added the mustard and a dash of salt and cay- 
enne. Then she put in the cream and chopped 
mutton. It was heated thoroughly, then lifted 
in spoonfuls on the crisp slices of toast which 
Tim held in waiting. Each plate went to the 
other end of the table for a portion of Phil’s 
delicious potato. 

Only one of the nice little suppers the Carew 
children served can be described here, but 
each of them was just as tempting as it 
could be. 


The Greedy Griffin 


By Gertrupe E. HEATH 


Oh the Griffin, and the Puffin, and the Owl, 
They all began to whimper 
And to howl; 
Said the Griffin, after tiffin 
We will go upon a prowl! 
So the Puffin ate a muffin, 
And the Owl a little fowl. 
Now the Griffin for his tiffin 
(Oh he had a fearful scowl!) 
Ate the Puffin and his muffin 
And the little Owl-y Owl; 
And they all went out together 
With the Griffin, for a prowl! 


\\ 


DISCOVERIES 


By Our Observers and Experimenters 


The “Discovery” paragraph in the October 
issue which won the largest number of votes 
as being the most interesting and helpful was 
that contributed by Mrs Homer Switcher 
descriptive of her Goop HousEKEEPING receipt 
book. The first vote for the paragraph in 
question was cast by Mrs Florence A. Price, 
704 Republic street, Cleveland, O. A year’s 
subscription to this magazine is accordingly 
awarded to each of these ladies. 


# A friend living in the country far from florists 
and with no conservatory or house plants. of 
her own, manages a unique table decoration. 
She cuts off the heads of carrots, turnips and 
beets, places them in a pretty shallow dish, 
nearly covering with water, and gives plenty 
of sunshine. In about a week they begin to 
sprout, and very soon she has a mass of del- 
icate green fronds mixed with the rich pur- 
plish hue of the beet tops, that is the admira- 
tion of all who sit at her table—Mrs A. C. 


#I know of a lady who on her eightieth 
birthday, a few weeks ago, received eighty 
letters, from as many friends, and how she 
did enjoy them! I know a girl who is going 
to receive eighteen letters on her eighteenth, 
birthday, soon. The idea seems to be a 
pleasant one.—J. 


Inviting friends in to Sunday breakfast, 
particularly bachelors and other unattached 
persons, is quite the fashion in our city, in 
New York state. Friends in Missouri write 
that it is almost a fad there. This does not 
interfere with church attendance, and seems 
to please the guest.—L. 


®%Last Christmas, after two unsuccessful 
attempts to secure a photograph of the family 
Christmas tree that would do the glittering 
baubles justice, my son hit on the plan of cut- 
ting out shapes from white cardboard and 
hanging these in front of the objects that 
insisted on retreating to obscurity in the pic- 
ture. Round pieces of cardboard, all sizes, 
for the glistening fruits, also crescents, angels, 
cupids, boats and strings of paper beads were 


deftly attached to all objects that had refused 
to come out in the unsuccessful proofs. An 
excellent picture was the result.—Mrs A. R. 


@ In a severe case of earache, before medical 
aid arrives, the following will often give re- 
lief: Put a soft bread and milk poultice into 
the ear and lay over it a bag of camomile 
flowers (dried) wrung out of hot water. The 
warmth and moisture give great relief and 
the patient is thereby often soothed to sleep, 
which is of -much importance.—Clarinda L. 
Burns. 


# Sometimes there are fine handkerchiefs in 
the wash which the careful housewife dislikes 
to subject to the wind. In winter, when it 
freezes and blows at the same time, the fabric 
of a really fine handkerchief is in danger of 
being injured; and many a one has been 
blown away by a stiff spring breeze and never 
seen again by its owner. At such times I put 
one or two into each pillowcase and hang the 
case up by the hem, then rest secure in the 
consciousness that the handkerchiefs are safe. 
—Gertrude Stewart Hyde. 


An insurance man of my acquaintance ate 
hearty breakfasts, with meat and coffee, a 
hurried lunch at noon, but also with meat, and 
a heavy dinner at night. He took no exercise, 
always rode between house and office, became 
fat and bloated, and his blood became so over- 
loaded that he readily succumbed to disease 
at forty-five. The wonder was that he lived so 
long. He was a type of the average well-to-do 
citizen. Like him, most of us eat too much. Diet 
should depend upon temperament and vocation. 
At hard work out of doors one requires more 
nutriment than at sedentary labor indoors. A 
gradual reduction in diet, even an occasional 
fast, will cure many ordinary ills. Add deep 
breathing, fresh air, body building exercises, 
plenty of sunshine, water inside and out, and 
it is astonishing how much better one feels. 
A friend past seventy, still hale and hearty, 
to whom I mentioned the foregoing facts, 
remarked: “That’s right. It is a text upon 
which a big book could be written. Most 
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folks are sick through sheer ignorance, or 
want of sense, rather than because of inten- 
tional abuse of any part of the organism. I 
was past forty before I learned how to live. 
The doctors did not teach me—I quit their 
artificial methods, studied nature’s way, and 
lived in the manner you indicate.’—M. H. 


# A California housekeeper removes the sta- 
mens of callas, and just before the ices are 
served packs them in the lily cups, which, with 
a few inches of stem and a small lily leaf for 
each, are laid on handsome plates.—Alice 
Chittenden. 


# When a physician orders light diet for one 
who is just beginning to recover from a severe 
illness, it is well to know exactly what dishes 
“light diet” includes. Here is a list given by 
a careful doctor of the writer’s acquaintance: 
Clams, chicken and mutton broth, broiled 
fillets of chicken, lamb chops, tenderloin steak, 
delicately cooked game, soft cooked eggs, dry 
and milk toast, cereal in small portions, egg- 
nog, koumiss, milk punch, cocoa, custards, 
fresh fruit, gelatine jellies and sponge cake. 
—C. 

» When granulated cereals are cooked, it often 
happens that they have to stand for some time, 
as with us on the mornings when “he” has to 
have an earlier breakfast than the rest of the 
family. While waiting for the second break- 
fast, a thick skin will form over the surface 
of the mush, which cannot be stirred in 
without making lumps, and yet is too much to 
throw away. We have discovered that a little 
hot water, about half a cupful, poured on the 
surface, will prevent the crust from forming, 
and the water can be stirred through the 
mush just before it goes on the table.— 
M. R. P. 


% Calling on a friend I saw a number of large 
shells, pretty bark baskets and cocoanut shells 
in which maidenhair ferns and other small 
plants were growing. She explained that she 
was going to send them to friends on Easter 
morning, by which time they would be at their 
best. These make very effective little window 
gardens, and if filled with rich earth, the 
plants grow well for some time.—A. C. 


#1 have a little daughter whose greatest ambi- 
tion is to creep all about. During the cold 
weather I have to keep her off the floor, and, 
as she is an unusually active child, I had no 
place wherein I could trust her excepting her 
little crib. I had a large wooden bed (with a 


firm mattress) which I did not often use. To 
the high back board I tacked some lengths of 
unbleached muslin; this I drew around the bed, 
drawing it closely to the sides and around 
the footboard, back again to the place whence 
I had started. Along the sides of the bed I 
placed tacks wherever I thought they were 
needed. This proved to be a safe place, where 
the child could exercise her little limbs to her 
heart’s content.—Bertha Rundle. 


#A lady at whose house I was visiting of 
late often made for breakfast the most deli- 
cious griddlecakes I ever tasted. She kindly 
gave me the recipe. One cup of flour, one 
heaping tablespoonful of Indian meal and one 
egg. This is to be mixed with milk to a thin 
batter. Then put in two heaping teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder. Do not add any flour after 
putting in the baking powder. It is essential 
that the powder should be the last thing.— 
Mrs H. H. K. 


A girl of sixteen who is enjoying the new 
education writes to a friend: “How many 
girls have parents who realize that book 
knowledge alone does not give them a true 
education! How few girls have the benefit, 
not to mention the pleasure, of a manual 
training which allows them to be introduced 
to their hands! I know my work along this 
line is going to last me all my life and shall 
always be glad for it.”—P. 


# When my husband’s dress shirts wear out I 
cut off the cuffs and bosoms, which I have 
washed and ironed without starch, and then 
use the linen for stiffening collars, stocks, 
shirt waist cuffs, or for any other purpose 
where a simple stiffening is needed. Besides 
being economical, the method has the ad- 
vantage of furnishing an excellent quality of 
linen which has already been shrunk.— 
N. D. M. 


In the home of a well-to-do farmer where 
I have been entertained, I came into contact 
with something for which I have had a 
“warm feeling’ ever since. One bitter cold 
night, upon retiring, the weight of the bedding 
seemed so light as strongly to suggest an 
insufficient quantity. But to my surprise it 
proved to be otherwise, for I slept unusually 
warm. The comforter was filled with wool 
from the host’s own sheep, and not with cotton 
batting, which would have had double the 
weight. The ties could be clipped and wool 
be removed and washed many times, which 
process would not only cleanse but make the 
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material light and airy again, though it never 
becomes heavy and soggy like cotton.—L. A. R. 


An occasional “discovery” of mine is that 
of a mirror so placed in a spare chamber or 
hotel chamber as to bring one’s face in a clear 
light and be of actual use; though I must say 
that in many rooms the mirror is in the 
darkest place.—J. 


The Germans, so I find, make a delicious 
pineapple pancake, that is worthy general 
adoption. A good pancake batter made of 
eggs, flour and milk is poured into a large 
buttered frying pan, hot enough to begin 
baking the cakes at once. As soon as the 
batter spreads out and “sets,” cover with a 
layer of stewed pineapple, not too juicy, and 
dredge with powdered sugar. Put the pan in 
a hot oven, and bake for eight or ten minutes, 
until brown and well done. Cut the cake in 
triangular pieces and serve hot—Emma Pad- 
dock Telford. 


¥ We of our town are proud of our unique 
and helpful hired girl. She is twenty-four 
years old and has been to the “univarsity and 
seats o’ larnin’.” She is the only daughter in 
a well-to-do home. She does not go out to 
work much, but the little counts. The woman 
who wishes to serve a seven-course luncheon 
seeks her aid in vain, but when some dread 
disease has entered a home and the common 
girl flees as before the plague, and neighbors 
and friends are afraid to help, then “our hired 
girl” puts in her appearance. Sometimes she 
offers her services, but is usually sought. She 
charges, in this western town, two dollars and 
fifty cents per week. She isa fine housekeeper 
and takes the entire management of the house- 
hold into her capable hands, and the distracted 
members of the family soon enjoy good cook- 
ery, a neat, tidy house and that feeling of rest 
which comes with relief from care. Smallpox, 
diphtheria, typhoid fever—all repulsive and 
contagious diseases gain her good offices. She 
seems devoid of fear. She knows nothing 
about nursing—that is, technically—and does 
not take care of the patient, but she washes, 
irons, bakes, brews, cares for the children and 
makes existence bearable in the stricken home. 
She thinks “the laborer worthy of his hire,” 
and also does not wish the family to feel under 
obligation to her, and so the small wage gives 
her return for her labor, sets the people she 
helps at ease and transforms an irksome 
charity into a business proposition. She 
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cannot be “engaged ahead,” as she never goes 
unless it is impossible to secure other help, 
Last winter during the smallpox scourge she 
was the household angel in many homes, 
making the rounds of the infected homes 
daily. She is now the guiding spirit in the 
house across the way, where typhoid fever has 
fought well for the possession of the baby. If 
anyone wants to go as a missionary to China 
and can’t, let her meditate on the simple yet 
blessed work of “our hired girl” and go and 
do likewise.—K. C. H. 


WEDDING 
DCRINKING CUP 
FROM NORWAY, 
MADE OF WOOD 
AND STAINED IN 
GREEN AND RED 


An appetizing relish for the Sunday night 
supper is the small number three salt mack- 
erel, freshened, well dried and broiled over a 


clear fire. Serve with a garnish of sliced 
lemon and watercress—Emma Paddock ‘Tel- 
ford. 


® At a recent meeting of an art club at which 
were twenty-five members it was impossible to 
find one really happy-looking woman. The 
lines of anxiety, the puckered brows and 
drooping mouths, made one member feel that 
she would like suddenly to flash a mirror into 
each face and say: “Can’t you look a little 
more pleasant, even if you don’t feel like it, 
just for the sake of those around you?” Think 
of sitting opposite a woman twice—perhaps 
three times—a day, and seeing always a look 
of care and worry. One couldn’t blame a man 
for getting discouraged. The same thing can 
be seen in cars, at lectures and in fact every- 
where, and even some young girls and children 
have the .same disagreeable expression. If 
this careworn look has become such a part of 
the present generation that we cannot part with 
it, let us at least impress future generations 
with the fact that it is not only a thousand 
pities to spoil their freshness with all these 
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DISCOVERIES 


needless lines and frowns, but a real wrong 
besides. One expects to look older at forty 
than at twenty, yet need one look as though 
she alone had ail the hard times?—Edith S. 
McD. 


# ln buying powder for bluing, ask for soluble 
blue. Other compounds need the addition 
of oxalic acid to dissolve the color wholly. 
Strong acids are used in many of the pre- 
pared bluings on the market, and their action 
when combined with some soaps produces 
rusty spots which are almost impossible to 
remove. Get the powder of a reliable chemist. 
Ten cents’ worth will make six quarts of blu- 
ing. The addition of a teaspoon of vinegar 
to every quart will add much to its efficacy and 
brillance.—B. P. 


whe writer made a new kind of cake icing 
which was voted a success, notwithstanding 
the fact that it was made at random. I took 
one and one-half cups granulated sugar, one- 
fourth cup sweet milk and a pinch of salt and 
put over the fire, adding one tablespoonful of 
water. I allowed the mixture to boil ten 
minutes, stirring all the while. I had the white 
of an egg beaten to a stiff froth, and stirred 
into the boiling mixture as soon as it was re- 
moved from the fire. After the icing had 
cooled a little I stirred in one heaping tea- 
spoonful of vanilla powder (or one and one- 
half of vanilla extract) and one tablespoonful 
of cold coffee —Clarinda L. Burns. 


yin the fal! we fancied our wood did not last 
long enough, so we determined to measure the 
next five cords. What was our surprise to find 
that for each cord we had but three-fourths. 
This when wood was five dollars per cord was 
a loss to us. Now we measure all our wood.— 
M. A. 


Plt has been my misfortune, recently, to have 
to spend several weeks in bed, too ill, even, to 
he propped up by pillows. The usual liquid 
food was administered, but the bed was kept 
dry and I was able to eat comfortably in this 
position though an idea my nurse had. It 
was suggested to her when my husband came 
home with a bunch of straws, such as are used 
in drug stores in serving drinks. The straws 
would have been all right had there been any 
curve to them. I had some macaroni, such as 
you buy in bulk, in the house, and a great 
deal of it was crooked. My nurse suggested 
using that, and as it is tasteless, or practically 
so, it answered the purpose nicely. The idea, 
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at first, was distasteful to me, but I found 
upon first trial what comfort was to be had by 
eating this way. We had an invalid’s table 
to use when I was a little better, and that, too, 
was a means of giving comfort. The one I 
had was adjustable, moving up and down, and 
swinging on a rod. I could have my meal 
and then swing the table off the bed out of 
my way if the nurse happened to be out. After 
I began using the table I still used the 
macaroni, as then I did not have to lift cups 
or spoons, even, with my unsteady fingers.— 


M. W..S. 


¥ Orange quarters made of angel or sponge 
cake and frosted all over with orange icing 
gave varicty to a plate of mixed cake at an 
affair which I attended. It is almost impos- 
sible to buy a tin in which to bake these 
dainty cakes. One can be improvised by 
taking white cardboard and folding it like the 


diagram. Then line the folds with paraffine 
paper, pour in the cake dough, bake, turn out 
from the folds, cut in slices and ice all over.— 
Annabel Lee. 


My sewing case is made of a lemon or 
orange box (begged from a grocery store), 
size about twelve by twenty-six inches, twelve 
inches deep, papered inside, fastened to wall 
with two or three strong nails; just high 
enough to allow the sewing machine to stand 
under it when finished. The opening to the 
front thus makes an open cupboard with 
two shelves (as the boxes have a partition 
across the center) for the sewing material and 
unfinished sewing. A strip of cretonne or 
calico, the width of the case, with inch-deep 
folded heading, extends about three inches 
below the case when hemmed, on which have 
been stitched two rows of pockets. Each 
pocket, about nine inches deep and six inches 
wide, is tacked securely to one side of the 
case for paper patterns. <A strip the same size 
with only two pockets across the lower half 
about nine inches deep, is tacked securely to 
the other side of case. On the upper plain 


part of this are screwed small hooks on which 
hang pincushion, needlebook, tape line and 
scissors, also two curtain hooks for thimbles. 
The front curtain is width of cretonne, pleated 
and tacked at the top of the case with inch- 
deep heading the same length as the sides. 
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This curtain has a strip of the same material, 
five inches wide, with a deep hem stitched 
across the bottom of the curtain, then stitched 
on the depth of the strip about every five 
inches, forming six pockets about five inches 
square, for “this and that.” A small hook is 
screwed into the bottom of the case about two 
inches from the wall, from which is suspended 
a drawstring button bag. <A_ shallow box 
containing the supply of thread is placed on 
the top of the case. If a larger case were 
wanted, I should take two boxes, forming a 
case with four compartments. The same 
quantity of material would curtain this, the 
other width for the front giving fullness.— 
A. P. 


@PEnglish violets should be sprinkled and 
given fresh water at night and set, dish and 
all, into a covered pail, lest they “waste their 
sweetness” too soon. This treatment in a 
cool room and unpolluted air during the hours 
of darkness will do wonders for cut flowers.— 
A. W. 


@ At a baby show given in a smart Phila- 
delphia suburb, the exhibit consisted of about 
fifty babies chosen from the elite of the 
neighborhood. Each infant had a number. 
The question of which child was prettiest was 
left to the visitors to decide. It cost five cents 
to vote for a baby. The ballot one cast was 
kept secret. A plurality of votes decided 
which youngster was handsomest and awarded 
the prize—Mary D. 


® For a long time I could not understand why 
certain sofa pillows looked flat instead of 
plump, as I had carefully measured the covers. 
An expert told me that the trouble was in my 
making the covers exactly the size of the 
pillows, when they should measure an inch 
smaller each way. The hint was heeded, and 
now my pillows retain their proper shape.— 
Mrs H. G. D. 


A neighbor who had missed taking her 
customary vacation during the hot season 
engaged an experienced housekeeper and de- 
cided upon a trip to Florida in November, but 
after a week's trial of the new woman she 
concluded to stay at home and rest, thus saving 
the expense and weariness of the journey. 
Every household matter was turned over to 
the new help as completely as though the 
mistress had been miles away, and the children 
too, fell in with the idea, and left mamma 
undisturbed in the guest chamber where she 
had taken up her quarters just for the change. 
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And such days of rest right at home! There 
was time for reading, and a delightful book 
of travels; time for writing letters, and for 
the long coveted out-of-doors life in the Indian 
summer days. The bit of fancywork she had 
commenced during a former vacation was 
brought forth and finished; and when at the 
end of six weeks she “came home” to her 
houshold duties again, she felt so refreshed, 
and was so well pleased with her new idea, that 
she wishes to pass it on—M. R. D. D. 


French nursemaids almost invariably carry 
in the baby carriage a light folding stool, so 
that if the park benches are crowded they can 
find a pleasant spot elsewhere, and while the 
baby sleeps, much sewing is done. It would 
be a charity if American mothers would pro- 
vide such seats for their nursemaids and 
prevent the constant standing up which is 
hard for the strongest women.—G. S. T. 


¥My beautiful Angora cat in some way 
became infested with fleas, and I found pow- 
dered borax rubbed and thoroughly brushed 
in, efficacious. I also find that red pepper, or 
more properly cayenne, sprinkled under pantry 
papers and everywhere where you are not 
likely to sneeze over it, will keep away ants 
and some other pests.—Mrs T. S. Ingersoll. 


#A friend has just returned from abroad 
where she has been selecting an elaborate wed- 
ding trousseau, and preparing for a Christmas- 
tide wedding. She is a tall, stately blonde, 
with golden hair, and gray eyes. She has 
kindly consented that I tell Goop HousEeKEEp- 
ING readers a bit about the wedding plans. 
The church and home decorations are to be 
holly, mistletoe, palms and evergreens; the 
bridesmaids’ gifts are little holly wreath pins 
for the hair, while the ushers’ scarf pins are 
tiny green enamel true lovers’ knots. In a 
corner of the hall there will be an overturned 
marriage bell of holly, filled with tiny green 
silk stockings containing little boxes of wed- 
ding cake, tied at the top with red ribbon, and 
given to each guest upon leaving, by a little 
maid gowned in green. The bridal gown is 
of white satin, covered with tucked chiffon, 
trimmed with flounces of rare old family lace; 
a three-yard train, bodice high necked, with 
elbow sleeves, and lace yoke; her tulle veil 
held by a spray of mistletoe. The bride will 
carry a muff of white satin ribbon, bows and 
ends, with bunch of mistletoe, two long ends 
fringed, and knotted four inches from the 
bottom, holding little bunches of mistletoe. 
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DISCOVERIES 


The bridesmaids’ dresses are of leaf green 
tucked chiffon over white satin, with fluffy 
flounces and liberty sashes; big chiffon hats 
and muffs trimmed with holly; chiffon boas 
with holly berries nestling in the ruffles. 
There will be four bridesmaids. The matron 
of honor will wear a white lace pattern gown, 
over a dotted lace and liberty satin foundation, 
very effective; lace hat, boa and muff finished 
with bunches of mistletoe. The bride’s going- 
away gown is of leaf green broadcloth, heavily 
stitched, tailor finish; tan crepe shirt waist 
with lace stock and belt; mink furs, mink 
hat with bronze roses and green velvet leaves. 
More than this I dare not tell for fear of 
not being invited—Jeannette Young. 


Harvard student arranged the over- 
mantel in his room cleverly by employing blue 
prints in the decorative scheme. Being an 
enthusiastic amateur photographer he had many 
negatives filed in film albums. From these he 
had made a hundred or more blue prints, four 
by five inches in size, which he arranged in 
juxtaposition after the manner of tiles, giving 
the space above the mantel and below the 
frieze the appearance of a tiled wall space. 
A fireboard covered in this manner would be 
not only artistic in effect, but a pleasantly 


perpetual reminder of past happenings and . 


incidents—Emma _ Paddock Telford. 


At Christmas and New Year's it is cus- 
tomary here in Mexico to use for an enter- 
tainment a deep earthen 
jar with a mouth about 
four inches wide, called 
cantaro in Spanish, and 
the entertainment is 
called pinata. The jar 
is covered or decorated 
with different colors of 
tissue paper, put on in 
fancy style, also paper 
flowers, so that it is 
completely hidden. Some people fix the jar 
to look like a doll, dancing girl or a clown, 
which can be done with crepe paper. The 
inside is filled with bonbons and nuts, and 
if the hostess can afford it, a fan or any pretty 
trinket is also put therein as a prize for the 
winner. The jar thus prepared is hung in the 


middle of the room about cight feet from the . 


floor. A very strong cord should be used for 
this, as the jar is quite heavy after it is full, 
and it has hard usage before it is broken. 
When the company arrives the hostess selects 


a young couple to form a committee who in 
their turn may choose among the guests those 
who shall lend themselves to be blindfolded, 
one atatime. The blinded one is taken around 
the room so that he or she may lose their 
bearings, and ther again brought to within 
a few feet of the jar; is given a strong cane 
and told to strike. If the jar is not broken 
at the first stroke, someone else must go, and 
whoever happens to be the fortunate one to 
break it is awarded the prize, while the rest of 
the company rush for the sweets. To prolong 
the fun, another cord can be attached to the 
cord of the jar near the mouth, and pulled on 
one side every time that the blindfold player 
strikes. Of course it is then much harder to 
break it. We have enjoyed several evenings 
in this way very much.—Mrs Al E. Mead. 


We discovered a novel and pleasing use for 
the camera last year at Christmas time. Early 
in December came a heavy snowstorm, and 
while the trees were still loaded we took a 
picture of the house. Then we took also all 
the pretty nooks and cozy corners of the inte 
rior. Instead of mounting them on cardboard 
we bought a sheet of picture matting from 
which we cut the desired size, preferably eight 
by twelve, and on these, two inches from the 
top, we mounted our photographs. Below we 
added small calendar pads, which can be bought 
for atrifle. Two perforations were made at the 
top, through which was drawn narrow ribbon 
by which to suspend it, and behold, we had 
pretty calendars at a total cost of twenty-three 
cents. Of all our gifts, none received more 
hearty welcome than did the calendars, par- 
ticularly among friends far away.—A. C. H. 


#A financially successful feature at a recent 
bazar was called “the lover’s lane.” This 
was a double row of especially attractive 
booths spanned by a bower of artificial vines 
and flowers. Large placards here and there 
about the hall announced that the lover's lane 
was intended especially for the gentlemen 
wishing to purchase gifts for the ladies ac- 
companying them, and for ladies who wished 
to reciprocate with an attractive souvenir. So 
tempting were the contents of the tables that 
no couple returned from a walk in the lane 
without having made at least two purchases 
there. One booth in the row offered objects 
of a sentimental character only. Gold heart- 
shaped charms for watch or chatelaine were 
displayed. Pincushions, sachets and dozens of 
other trinkets took a cordate form appropriate 
to the occasion.—Mary D. 
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Boy’s 


N furnishing boys’ rooms a totally dif- 

ferent treatment from that which would 
delight their sisters is imperative. They 
neither want nor need the delicate color 
schemes, filmy draperies and shining mys- 
teries of glass and silver that are dear 
to feminine hearts. The simplicity that in 
days to come must characterize all their 
belongings should be in evidence; but this 
need not withdraw consideration for the 
individual taste of each particular boy. 

In the matter of wall decorations, for in- 
stance, a boy has usually very decided opin- 
ions of his own, and his taste may incline 
to the barbaric; and his mother and sisters 
regard with something akin to dismay the 
colored pictures, posters and calendars upon 
which his affections are set. But it is well 
when selecting the wall paper to provide also 
for these pictures. If the other furnishings 
are in harmony, rather startling combinations 
of color will, if they have a suitable back- 
ground, not greatly interfere with the looks 
of the room, and the lack of his pictures may 
interfere with the pleasures of the boy, which 
is a matter of vastly more importance. One 
room I know has its walls covered with dull 
red paper with set patterns of cream and 
deeper red, without a border, but with a band 
of heavy manila paper, three feet wide, in- 
closed between bands of narrow gilt mold- 
ings, carried around the room five feet above 
the baseboard. This paper comes in rolls, so 
is conveniently applied (also replaced, when 
necessary), and its pale, yellowish-brown 
forms at once mat and background for a va- 


As Suggested by the Room of a Bright Boy 
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riety of pictures, and harmonizes with all. If 
one has a number of framed pictures suitable 
for a boy’s room, a plain, dull blue paper is 
excellent. A width of green and gray matting 
may be carried around the room, and just above 
the matting sheets of the gray paper used for 
covering library books, between bands of split 
bamboo, furnish room for the pictures a boy 
likes to arrange and tack to the walls himself, 
and which will not interfere with the framed 
pictures hung above them. 

A table is an article of necessity in a boy's 
room. He may have shelves, or a desk, or a 
cabinet, or all three, and yet none will take 
the place of a table; and the more drawers a 
table has, the better. It may be of polished 
wood, or, like the wardrobe for which the poet 
sighed, “of painted pine,” in color to har- 
monize with the woodwork of the room, but 
it should be ample in size, bare of cover, and 
provided with a good student lamp. A foot- 
stool under the table wiil be in order: either 
a square box, covered with burlaps studded 
with gilt-headed nails which form a simple 
pattern, or a large floor cushion filled with 
excelsior and covered with denim. 

If a hard wood floor is not obtainable, Indian 
red is one of the best colors for a painted 
floor, especially if the woodwork is of pine 
or cedar simply oiled, not varnished. With 
buff or cream-colored woodwork, dull yellow 
is excellent for the floor. The rugs should 
be few in number, subdued in color, and of 
deeper tone than the other furnishings. Few 
boys wish for window draperies; plain roller 
shades of cream or natural linen color, and 
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THE BOY'S ROOM 


sash curtains, in contrast or harmony with 
the walls, are all that are necessary. For a 
sunny room’, one of the small flowered chintzes 
is good, and yellow silk or silkaline lights up 
a shady place. If, however, long curtains are 
thought desirable, straight widths of a well- 
designed denim, hung by rings on slender 
poles, and reaching only to the bottom of the 
window, are the most suitable. Similar denim 
may be used for the bureau cover, or a plain 
denim embroidered in a conventional design 
with white flax thread, or heavy linen crash 
with an outlined border in rope silk of the 
prevailing color of the room. The less there 
is on the bureau, the better: combs and stiff, 
straight-backed brushes, a small china dish for 
scarfpins, another for collar buttons, and a 
metal or china matchbox are the only neces- 
sities. Many devices have been planned, and 
mothers have vied with each other in pro- 
viding boxes for collars and for cuffs, recepta- 
cles for neckties, and cases for handkerchiefs, 
to put in the top drawers of bureaus; and 
boys there doubtless are who put each sep- 
arate article in its place and cover each box 
with its own cover. For the average boy, 
however, long pasteboard boxes, of sufficient 
depth and without covers, placed side by side 
within—and each box fastened by means of 
thumb tacks to the bottom of—the drawer, 
are more appropriate. They may first be 
covered and lined, if one wishes, the handker- 
chief box with a silk handkerchief or a gay 
bandanna, the others with colored linen; and 
the boy may then put his things in the respec- 
tive places; also if a small crash bag, suitably 
lettered, is hung close by, he may put the soiled 
collars and cuffs in the bag instead of among 
the clean ones. There are subjects which it 
is safer to treat in the potential mood. 

A tall, straight mirror, framed in polished 
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wood, should hang above the bureau, with the 
necessary sandpaper for matches at one side. 
No boy would object to the latter being 
mounted on white cardboard, with a yellow 
sun shining behind a caravan silhouette in 
black above the stretch of sand. 

In the bed covering, it is well to carry out 
the color scheme of the room, and cottons 
and linens are now woven in such variety that 
this is not difficult. Where blue can be used, 
nothing is so good as blue denim, the old 
familiar blue which grows softer and duller 
with repeated washings. With a plain center 
and wide border outlined in cream cotton, or 
with the entire surface covered with fleurs- 
de-lis, outlined in white or deeper blue flax 
thread, it is always satisfactory. 

In the matter of couches and cushions, 
more license is permitted than in other be- 
longings of boys’ rooms, but even here caution 
is necessary. The covering of the couch will 
to a certain extent control the cushions. If 
the former be of a neutral tint, there may be 
greater variety in the latter, while if the cov- 
ering be of differing colors, the fact should 
be duly recognized. Canvas, the heavier 
linens, cloth and denim are all good materials 
for the cushions, and their enrichment should 
be in keeping with the materials. Good effects 
can be obtained without elaborate embroidery. 
Leaf forms cut from chamois leather make 
suitable decorations for cloth—appliqued with 
black silk on an orange ground, for example, 
or, if orange is not in accord with the couch 
cover, deep red may be used and the leaf 
forms buttonholed with brown. Loosely 
woven black cloth, with the design outlined 
in yellow silk and the background covered 
with darning of the same color, giving the 
effect of an overlay of black upon dull yellow, 
makes a good cushion. So does a bronze 
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dragon upon a circular golden background, in 
the old-fashioned cross-stitch, on ecru can- 
vas. ‘Linen and denim should have only the 
simplest conventional designs outlined either 
with twisted embroidery silk or flax thread. 

The chairs, few in number and as plain as 
wood can be fashioned, should have straight 
backs and, preferably, oiled or varnished sur- 
faces, although they may be painted to cor- 
respond either with the walls or the furnish- 
ings. Book shelves there will be of course, 
and portraits of favorite authors may hang 
above them; books should be the chief and 
best ornament of the room. 

The mantel should be finished to suit 
the -tastes of the boy. If he has “collections,” 
he will like the little cupboards above and 
below the shelf; vanity will receive no 
encouragement from the deep set mirror 
between the two upper cupboards. He may 
prefer a length of plain or embroidered fabric 
above the shelf to form a background for a 
series of photographs; or a favorite rod above 
pictures of quiet mountain pools or rock and 
fern-bordered brooks may be all that he de- 
If he likes birds, he may like their 
“pictured semblances” ever ready to meet his 
eyes, and among them nests that have out- 
lived the falling leaves may find place. The 
vireos and orioles are especially 
for such a purpose; no bird is 
defrauded by such harmless collecting, and 
if anything could add to a _ boy's interest 
in nature, it would be the contemplation of 
such marvels of her work. 

In conclusion—with consideration for their 
pleasures and interests, differing in kind only, 
not in degree, and, above all, for their future 
aims in life, should boys have rooms set apart 
for themselves and these rooms should re- 
ceive most careful attention. 
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My UNCLE was host once on an auspicious 
occasion, and when he attempted to carve the 
roast fowls, one of them slipped from the plat- 
ter, falling to the floor near the dining room 
door. Without even smiling, he turned to the 
maid, who stood, waiter in hand, and said: 
“Mary, please close that door to confine the 
chicken to the dining room.”—Mrs S. E. G. 


AFTER CLEANING white kid gloves with gaso- 
line, lay them on the register for an hour or 
so; you will find that the dry heat has “baked” 
out all the odor of the gasoline —A. M. S. 
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Climbing the Stairs 
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I found him climbing up the stairs, 
In search of some new joy,— 
A chubby child with hair of gold, 
A grunting little boy. 
Each step a mountain seemed to him; 
He would not turn or stop, 
And when I said: ‘Why, little man, 
Where are you going now?” he answered: 
“Tse doin’ to da’ top.” 


Not all the weariness he felt 
For all the steps below 

Could make him pause; nor all the steps 
That towered above him so. 

“Why, little man, you'll tumble down; 
You'd better let your ‘pop’ 

Carry you up the stairs,” I said ;— 

But said the grunting little fellow: 
“Tse doin’ to da’ top.” 


In after years, the baby boy 
A youthful stripling then, 
I watched him climb a steeper stair, 
The path of daring men. 
“Where are you going now, my boy?” 
I said; ‘you'd better stop 
Ere you have climbed beyond your hight.’ 
The sturdy youth! he only answered: 
“[’m going to the top!” 


And now, the youth, a man of mark 
Among the best of men, 

When I behold him in his hight, 
I think of him, as when 

I found him climbing up the stairs; 
And I—his proud old “pop,’— 

I smile to think how true he lisped, 

The chubby, grunting little fellow: 


“Tse doin’ to da’ top! 


Never lavish your caresses, even your 
attentions, on your husband when you suspect 
that he is not in the mood to appreciate and 
enjoy them. The most devoted and loving of 
husbands has moments of worry. In those 
moments he does not want the sweetheart 
wife; he wants the discreet friend, the cool- 
headed counselor, and the partner and confi- 
dante that his wife should be. The part of 
a wife is many sided. Happy the husband 
who possesses one whose versatility enables 
her to play the right part at the right time— 
Max O'Rell. 
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HEALTH 


Renewed Vigor and Stature 
The Brief Story of a Remarkable Personal 
Experience 
By Pater FAMILIAS 

I was short and stout, with large abdomen, 
thick neck and an increasing feeling of heav- 
jness—symptoms which at forty begin to usher 
in the period of mental and physical decline, 
that to most men and women need not come 
until twenty or thirty years later, if then. 
This condition is usually due to too little ex- 
ercise, improper breathing and too much food, 
followed by sluggish action of the various 
organs. Ten weeks ago I began the remedy, 
and am now ten pounds lighter, half an inch 
taller and my neck is nearly an inch smaller, 
while the feeling of lightness and vigor is 
that of twenty rather than forty years of age. 
Meanwhile, I have taken no medicine, kept 
right on working like a steam engine, have 
had to skip my treatments frequently, and 
when I did take them, they required only an 
hour a day. This result is of priceless value 
to many like me, and will be as lasting as it 
is beneficial, provided a little common sense 
is used as the years go on. Here is what was 
done: 

Teeth were put in good condition, Light 
food was eaten slowly, in small quantities, 
permitting thorough mastication. Being thus 
well ground up and perfectly mixed with the 
saliva (an alkali), the food was readily acted 
upon by the gastric juice (an acid) of the 
stomach, and its assimilation promoted from 
beginning to end of digestive tract. Water 
was drank freely between meals, very little 
fluid at. meals, no tea, coffee or liquors. 

3efore each meal, stomach was rested five 
minutes by complete relaxa:ion of body—lying 
on floor on back, draw up knees and lift body 
by feet and shoulders, thus stretching stomach 
and other organs up into normal position, 
while relieving them of the tension that ac- 
companies all hard work, mental or physical. 
This simple exercise, followed by light meals 
in pleasant company (no business or worry at 
meals), with a nap for five or ten minutes 
afterward, has a wonderfully refreshing and 
tonic effect. 

At night before retiring, colon was _ thor- 
oughly flushed out with water at blood heat, 
using one to three quarts at a time. Now 
with body washed inside and out, lying on 
tug on floor, comes half an hour of scientific 
massage, muscular exercise, development of 
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mental power over the organism and proper 
breathing—the whole designed to resiore the 
natural rhythm of the organism, such as char- 
acterizes a healthy infant. 
ligently kneaded, 


The trunk is intel- 
manipulated— 
ihe feeling of 
The 
massage is complete from head to foot, and 
is quite different from that 
While fully relaxed, but 
intake of breath, the feet are pulled, legs and 


rubbed and 


stomach, liver, bowels—until 


stiffness is followed by that of freedom, 
usually given. 
with a generous 


hips turned and twisted, followed by gentle 
but powerful pulling of head and twisting of 
neck. <A variety of exercises are taken by the 


patient, then or when convenient, without aid 


of operator. 

The part that mental suggestion plays in 
this method is hard to describe. Its purpose 
is to enable one to make any desired muscle, 
nerve or organ obey the mind, just as we 
make the. hand obey our This mental 


power is essential to correct the improper way 


will. 


of breathing practiced by most people. To 
suck air into the chest, as is usually done, 
forces the residual air already in the lungs 
down further into them, and gives it little 
chance to escape. Hence failure to get rid of 
the bad air and carbon, while not enough good 
air and oxygen are admitted to burn off the 
wastes of the body. Not only this, but ob- 
truding the twenty-five or thirty 
thousand times a day through improper res- 


abdomen 
piration, increases the constant tendency of 
the organs to sink down and lower the center 
of gravity, This causes even more troubles in 
women than in men. 

I was taught to breathe quite without ref- 
erence to my chesi—to get rid of the tension 
across and avove the diaphragm, a tension that 
is so strong in powerful workers and that is 
so constantfy wearing upon the vital energy. 
Proper inspiration consists of expanding the 
naking great 
width, so that the lungs may have room to 


sides at the lower or floating ribs, 


open freely to their very bottom, admitting 


fresh air (oxygen) to every extremity and 


oxygenating surface of all the cells of both 
lungs. To thus expand the sides requires the 


abdomen to relax or deflate, which action 


draws upward the abdominal muscles and 
organs, tends to keep them up and in place, 
and to strengthen and vitalize them. 

The act of expiration deflates the sides, but 
without expanding the abdomen, which simply 
resumes its normal position. The forcing out 


of the air is largely done by the contraction of 


ered: 
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the broad ligament across the pelvis, which is 
the underlying support of the viscera; as well 
as by the contraction of the sides at the float- 
ing ribs, and the contraction of the muscles 
across the body at that point. As the air goes 
out, you become narrower and longer. 

Breathing, therefore consists of three acts: 
1, inhalation; 2, relaxation; 3, expiration. 
Each act occupies about one-third of the time, 
and the repose between ingoing and outgoing 
breath is fully as important as those two 
functions. 

It is hard to describe these breathing exer- 
cises, which are kept up until they become 
a habit. Then you get the whole rhythm un- 
consciously, and with it comes the co-opera- 
tion of the muscular and nervous systems. 
This rhythm of the organism seems,to be the 
vital thing, and the nearer it comes to being 
a habit, the greater the vitality. 

My success is that of only one of many men 
and women who have been even more ben- 
efited by these simple and rational methods. 
Their originator has devoted forty years to 
perfecting these and other natural means for 
restoring the organs to their proper place and 
function, so as to make possible the co-ordi- 
nation of the whole organism in a harmonious 
rhythm (or compensating working together) 
that is delightfully inspiring once it becomes 
an automatic habit. Should further partic- 
ulars be desired by any subscriber, inquiries 
will be covered in a later article. 

Observe that all this is very simple. It re- 
quires but little time, and no apparatus. Com- 
plicated and formidable exercises are no part 
of the method. Nature does her perfect work 
simply, responding wonderfully to the well- 
directed mind. Some of the systems of physi- 
cal culture, not to mention Christian science, 
mental science, and the like, repel because of 
their apparent (if not real) complexity. The 
closer one gets to Nature, the simpler she 
seems. And once her ways are understood, in 
a measure, health, strength and happiness may 
readily supplant the contrary conditions. 


Tne Cuier Symrtoms of scarlet fever are 
sore throat, high temperature, vomiting, rapid 
pulse and rash. Parents mistake the 
rash of scarlet fever for some harmless affec- 
tion. “When in doubt, always act as if the 
more important disease were present. until its 
absence is certain.” 


often 
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Variety 


THe Newest and one of the most tasty 
ways of serving chestnuts is without sweet- 
ening or preparation of any kind; just plain 
boiled or roasted. The experiment was first 
tried by a Philadelphia society woman of 
epicurean but wholesome taste. She secured 
those very large Spanish chestnuts which the 
fruit shops sell, cooked and peeled them, and 
when cold incased each one in a frill of white 
paper such as the confectioners use for candy. 
One chestnut in its frill stood at each guest's 
cover. Being so large, it almost took the place 
of a vegetable. The nutty flavor, unspoiled by 
any salt or sugar, was most agreeable to the 
palate, especially after a succession of highly 
seasoned things.—M. D. 


Virewnia Hostess—In the ante-bellum 
days a charming Virginia hostess, “rather than 
disturb her company,” sat still through the 
long dinner in silent torture. A hornet got 
caught under her cape and traveled about 
searching for an outlet, stinging as it went. 
When coffee was served in the drawing room 
she had to “retire.” Fever came on, and she 
was really ill, but the force of etiquette and 
hospitality combined had made it an occasion 
to die at one’s post.—Margaret M. Withrow. 


Excess or Uric Acip causes loosening of 
the teeth, headaches, gouty or rheumatic con- 
ditions and other troubles. It is very prevalent, 
but its cause and cure are not fully understood. 
Dr James Tyson, after elaborate investigation, 
advises those afflicted to avoid 
kidneys or other internal organs, also yolk of 
eggs, while other physicians advise against 
beef, and all recommend a light diet. Avoid 
quinine, atropine and pilocarpine. Keep the 
excretions active, the skin breathe 
deeply, live outdoors, do everything possible to 
oxygenate the blood and thus build up a con- 
dition that will be proof against uric acid. 


sweetbreads, 


clean, 


Corn Syrup, on the labels of manufactured 
jellies and jams, means glucose. “Fruit acid” 
means sulphuric acid, which is a strong chem- 
ical. Cane syrup may mean glucose or a 
syrup from sugar cane. 


Master Frisky is the title of a little book 
of stories of a Scotch collie by Clarence W. 
Hawkes. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co, New 
York, 50 cents. 
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The Christmas Tree 
By E. M. K. 


The selecting, preparing and trimming of a 
Christmas tree is not a trifling matter if you 
desire, and are able (it really costs but little) 
to have one as beautiful as it is possible to 
make it. It invelves taste, judgment and care. 

In getting a tree, select one that is symmet- 
rical and thickly branched. Look to it that 
it has not been so long cut that the green spines 
are brittle, as in such case a warm house 
atmosphere would cause them to quickly fall 
off. The first step in preparing a tree is to 
provide it a base, one that is so secure that it 
cannot easily be pulled over. To this end 
saw the trunk off squarely, and nail it (using 
long nails) to the bottom of a strong wooden 
hox—a soap box serves excellently. To accom- 
plish this lay the tree on the floor, holding 
up the base, and drive the nails through the 
bottom of the box. Now raise the tree and 
fasten four strong cleats across the top of the 
box, crossing each other, so that the trunk is 
held tightly in a little square, thus making 
it absolutely secure. Cover the box (all over) 
with white muslin; and later, when the tree 
is finished, the muslin may be effectively con- 
cealed by a covering of small green branches. 

Now look your tree over and judiciously 
prune it (without injuring its symmetry) just 
enough to avoid such denseness as would 
prevent the decorations having full value. 

The next step is the most important—to 
make the tree safe. 
understood is attested by the list of casualties 


That this point is not 


which is a prominent feature of December 26 
newspapers. If candles are attached to the 
iree’s branches they are liable at any moment 
to turn, or become detached, inviting disaster. 
But they may be perfectly secured to radiating 
rods, varying in length from six inches at the 
top to three feet or more at the bottom; 
which rods, of course, should conform to the 
tree's outline. If painted green, the rods 
become an integral part of the tree, but they 
may become an important part of the color 
scheme of the decoration, if brightly tinted. 
To fix the rods (it is best to paint them first) 
lay the tree down and with an auger bore 
holes at six-inch intervais, spirally, from the 
hase to the top of the trunk; then, with a 
knife, whittle the ends cf the rods to fit the 
holes, put them in, giving them a few taps of 
the hammer at the outer end to drive them 
home. When all are in position, raise the tree 
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again to its piace. 
and art begins. 


And here mechanics end, 


The very essence of the Christmas tree idea 
is especially, in the minds of the children, that 
it not only should be beautiful, but also should 
bear Christmas fruit. Yet I have seen trees 
ablaze with lights and glittering baubles, with 
never a goodie to eat. The pity of it! the 
disappointment of it! Aye, the wrong of it, 

since the tree is there 
Prac- 
tically, it is a saving to 
place the 
Christmas sweets intended 


with its promise. 
digestion to 


for children on trees, as 
they dismantle them slow- 
ly, being reluctant to spoil 
their beauty. Let nearly 
every article then on the 
Christmas tree be a recep- 
tacle for something good, 
or fruits, not requiring re- 
Make a number of little bags (of 
silk or silkaline) for holding sugared popcorn, 
dates, nuts and raisins. The same filling will 
answer for cornucopias, of which there should 
be a generous number, and in varying sizes 
and colors. Gilded walnuts make a_ very 
effective decoration, and they always delight 
children, because, pretty as they are, they may 
be cracked and eaten. Use English walnuts, 


ceptacles. 


and first pass a wire around each one and 
secure it, leaving an end for attaching to the 
tree. Brush all the nuts over with thin shellac 
or mucilage, and when dried to the “tacky” 
point, roll each in copper leaf (which looks 
just like gold leaf, but is cheap), making no 
effort to do it neatly, but rather letting the 
leaf hang raggedly down. 

Christmas cakes are a great feature for trees, 
the German “lebkuchen” especially, the more 
expensive martzipan, too, and the plain ginger 
cakes of heart and other shapes; not forgetting 
the “gingerbread man,” so dear to the heart 
of Eugene Field. Any baker furnishing such 
cakes will add a child’s name in icing (spe- 
cially effective for large heart-shaped cakes), 
a point which never fails to impress children 
as an evidence of Santa Claus’s astuteness 
and affection. 

A basket decoration is exceedingly pretty. 
In the toy department of large stores tiny 
baskets (of capacity from a teaspoonful to a 
half pint) may be had in every conceivable 
shape and color. Each should of course be 
filled with confections. Stick candy, both the 
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large and tiny sizes, should be tied in small 
bunches by ribbon, and liberally 
over the tree; and if you can get the old- 
fashioned animals, windmills and 
grotesque figures of pure (not terra 
alba), give them a place. 

Other attractive articles for a 
tinsel and colored paper fairy slippers, fancy 
boxes, and other (all to be candy 
filled); gilt paper bands cut like or woven 
work for holiday figs; pepper- 


di Spe sed 


hearts, 
sugar 


tree are 
devices 


into lattice 
mint candy canes, and large and small bon- 
bons (holding paper caps), which may be had 
in dazzling variety. On the branch 
(at its outermost spur) the little wax angel or 


topmost 


Christ-child must, of course, be attached, its 
size appropriate to the size of the tree. These 
little figures 
dressed, a matter easily remedied, as the cos- 
tume only amounts to a tiny skirt and flowing 
sash. 
necessary part of Christmas tree fruit. 


generally come very shabbily 


Some perfect oranges and apples are a 
They 
must be wired, and, being heavy, should be 
branches or near the 
In trimming a 


attached to the rods 
trunk of the 
always place several things on each rod, an 
apple or orange first, lighter things in 
front, before securing the candle on the end. 


tree. tree I 


and 


On the tip spur of every branch it is well to 
wire a paper flower (using the same color and 
flower for the whole tree). Another fi 
at the base of the branches “brings out” the 
heart of the tree. On the 
twigs rings of candy (clear ones, the striped 


end of outermost 
peppermint kind, also the opaque sugar ones) 
may be slipped, and these, by reason of their 
number, add greatly to the rich appearance of 
the tree. 

Of course a Christmas tree should be very 
gay as to color, and all colors, naturally, are 
used in its trimming; but if there is a strongly 
dominant color note the effect is For 
instance, choose one color for the candles, 
paper flowers, bags and rods, letting the rest 


finer. 


of the items be of any or all colors. 

As for Christmas gifts, they should never 
be hung on a tree. 
remembrance from Santa Claus, the mysteri- 
ous. Gifts are from ordinary mortals, family 
and friends, and should be so labeled. 

When the last 
everything, try to take a look at your tree, 
in anticipation, through little folks’ eyes. Be- 
hold its “glories” in glad wonder (if you are 
sufficiently wise) and forget the “bother” if 
you have been foolish enough to find it such. 


The tree is a wonderful 


touch has been given to 
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In Holiday Time 

Wraprinc CuristMas Girts—Provide your- 
self with an abundance of white tissue paper, 
as well as pink and blue, also with pink, blue 
and white ribbon for the inner wrappings. Then 
invest plentifully in red and green ribbon the 
shade of holly berries and leaves for tying the 
outside of the packages. Wrap the packages 
as daintily as possible in any appropriate shade 
of paper and tie with ribbon. Lay in this your 
visiting card, on the back of which write the 
Christmas message of which the world never 
grows weary: “Peace on earth, good will to 
men.” Then wrap these in white tissue paper, 
tie one way with red ribbon, the other with 
holly green, and where the ribbons cross insert 
a sprig of holly leaves and berries.—Mrs 
Elbert W. Rockwood. 


Ir THE WINTER FLANNELS are too snug and 
it seems undesirable to purchase new heavy 
weight garments, they perhaps may be made to 
last the season out by inserting straight strips 

material. For the drawers the 
may be accomplished either by 
cutting on the outside of the legs 
ankles putting in straight 
pieces of the desired width, or by ripping the 


of similar 
enlarging 
from 
Waist to and 
leg seams and setting in one continuous piece 
from ankle. With the shirts cut 
straight up from bottom to points under arms 
sleeve seams join the body. Then 
rip the seams and insert strips 
from wrists to bottom. The seams should be 
made smooth by catstitching down the edges. 
—Mrs E. R. B. 


ankle to 


where the 
continuous 


Perrect Porcorn—The red ears are the 
best. Save your hands by removing the kernels 
with a strong iron spoon, or dull knife. Put 
enough in the popper just not to cover the 
bottom, and then thoroughly saturate with cold 
(I run the faucet over the kernels a 
minute or so.) Shake off the drops and place 
the popper on the back of the stove for two 
minutes, to swell and dry. Then pass it over 
the front of the with the 
for about a minute, remove covers and pop, as 
This takes a 
little longer than the ordinary method, but 
the corn is a great deal nicer. The kernels 
are about twice as big and there is no hard 
nubbin in the middle——Serena. 


water. 


stove, covers on, 


usual, over a hot, bright fire. 


CLOTHESPINS may be made to do duty twice 


as long if they are kept clean. Every two or 
three weeks boil them and dry them quickly. 
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Christmas Gifts from Raffia 
By E. D. R. 


Girls and boys are always delighted to find 
something new and quite different from what 
they made the year before, to be. fashioned by 
their own hands for Chrismas gifts. Now that 
basketry has become so popular, raffia (in 
the past put to such homely uses as tying 
asparagus and other market vegetables) is in 

great demand for the fash- 
ioning of baskets, hats, 
mats, belts, needlebooks 
other 
possibilities are almost un- 
limited, and raffia being 
a cheap article may be 
purchased in hanks of one 
or more pounds at seed stores, or in kinder- 


articles. Its 


garten supply shops, at twenty cents a pound. 
The material is a sort of very pliable palm 
from Africa, bleached to an excellent light 
color, although it is often dyed different colors 
to produce pattern effects. The raffia should 
he moistened during the process of using, for 
then it may be worked more smoothly. 

A pretty needlebook can be made by braiding 
three strands of raffia tightly until it becomes 
a strip about two yards long. Then this 
braided strip should be coiled around a small 
brass ring, such as is used in embroidery, 
which has been buttonhole stitched with a 
strand of the raffia threaded in a tapestry or 
in a coarse darning needle. This coil should 
be sewed in place, and a fancy border can be 


Tig a 


Fig 


added as ingenuity will suggest, catching the 
braid at points in loops and otherwise. Line 
with silk and place in a few leaves of flannel 
ior needles. 
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A spectacle cleaner and a penwiper may be 
made in the same way by substituting chamois 
skin leaves, and adding braided raffia for 
strings. See Figure 1. 


FIGURE 4 


Twine ball covers, sponge bags, and the like 
are easily made as follows: For a twine ball 
take sixteen strands*of raffia, and, doubling 
each strand, tie it around a long, slender stick, 
as is shown in Figure 2, the knot being drawn 
quite tight and closely. The sixteen strands 
are knotted in this way and then moved one- 
half an inch apart; beginning with the inner 
one of the two strands nearest the worker it 
is knotted at about one-half an inch from the 
stick. This knotting is continued across the 
stick, back and forth, until nine rows are done, 
by which time the work will become V-shaped, 
as in Figure 3. Now slip out the stick and 
finish the bag by first knotting together the 
two loose strands at the top, then the center 
of the sides between each knot, and down until 
the bottom is reached. (Figure 4.) This will 
now be like a net, which should be slipped 
over a ball of colored twine, and with a 
strand of the raffa run through the loops at 
the top left by withdrawing the stick, the net 
is drawn together, the strand of raffia tied in 
a knot and looped so that the twine ball may 
be hung up. Finally a piece of raffia should 
be wound around the lower part of the bag 
and bound securely. The projecting tuft is 
then fringed out with a needle. 

Figure 5 shows a simple but useful gift in 
the shape of a bookmark. Take five strands 
of rafha of contrasting colors, braid, and 
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knot at each end close to the braid, leaving 
about two inches to be fringed. When com- 
pleted this bookmark should be about seven 
inches long. 


FIGURE 5. RAFFIA BOOKMARK 

Beginning with nine strands of the raffia 
a pretty belt can be fashioned by braiding a 
strip long enough to go around the waist of 
the one for whom it is designed. The ends 
are finished by dividing the strand into five 
parts on one side and four on the other, braid- 
ing these separately and knotting the ends to 
keep them from coming untied. By braiding 
one can also make other useful articles such 
as napkin rings. 

Gifts are very appropriately tied in packages 
by strands of the natural colored raffia, or 
by strands of bright red and green, which give 
a very Christmasy appearance to the little par- 
cels if they are wrapped in white tissue paper. 


Helps for Hostesses 


By Mary Dawson 


Have you attended one of the new curiosity 
teas? My first acquaintance with this amus- 
ing little entertainment was made about two 
weeks ago. It proved to be exceedingly good 
fun. The invitations, which were written on 
note paper odd in shape and color, had a post- 
script which read: “Please come bringing a 
curiosity with you.” At first I thought I should 
merely take the invitation note sheet, for that 
seemed to me to be quite curiosity enough. But 
on thinking it over I left the note at home and 
took as my contribution. a “freak’’ photograph, 
the result of peculiar atmospheric conditions. 
Each “invitee” came bringing some curiosity, 
as the notes requested. The hostess as she 
greeted each arrival requested him or her not 
to reveal the secret of the curiosity brought 
to other players; that is, what it was or how 
formed. The curiosities as they came were 
arranged upon a large table. A card with a 
number was attached to each exhibit. They 
made an odd looking collection, in which 
heirlooms, botanical freaks, eccentricities from 
India and China, et cetera, figured. When all 
the guests had arrived we were given pencils 


and note books and asked to write the nature 
and history of each object as nearly as we 
could guess them. Everyone enjoyed the 
nonsense of this guessing, especially as nobody 
was permitted to help any other 
contestant. The hostess had in 
hand two odd little articles which 
were found in a foreign shop in 
New York as prizes. 
awarded for the first and second 
best list of answers. 


These were 


A table was 
arranged as for an ordinary tea 

in the dining room. When the guessing was 
over we were duly refreshed with salads and 
sandwiches, ice cream, cake, coffee and the like. 

A TOY DINNER 

A toy dinner for grown up people is a new 
and fascinating idea for entertaining formally 
around Christmas season. The table cenier- 
piece is a Christmas tree from the toy shop 
trimmed as if for a child’s party. Each guest, 
as he sits down, finds at his cover a play- 
thing in place of a favor. The toys are 
chosen to fit the hostess’ pocketbook. If 
economy is an object, woolly lambs, jacks in 
boxes, dolls, et cetera, are used. If there is no 
particular financial limit, mechanical toys are 
good fun. One ingenious hostess who enter- 
tained at a Christmas dinner last year inserted 
a clause in her invitations asking each man 
or woman to come bringing the most ingen- 
ious mechanical toy that could be secured to 
compete in a contest. The toys 
wrapped between courses at dinner. 
ward, in the drawing room, each 
exhibited his toy. A general vote was taken 
up to decide which was the cleverest. Each 
player voted for any except his own by drop- 
ping a signed ballot into a box held by the 


were 
After- 
owner 


hostess. Prizes were awarded for those toys 
for which most votes were cast. 

ScieNce forbids our saying that alcohol is 
in no sense useful, or that it is always harm- 
ful, but it also demands that we should urge 
the great danger of excessive use. 
in health, and especially for young people, 
alcohol is an excellent thing to let alone —Dr 
Atwater. 


For people 


A DEN is a room preferably small and dark 
and stuffy, which inevitably contains a “cozy 
corner,” and which a woman is firmly con- 
vinced that she prepares for a man's happiness. 
but which, in reality, she prepares because oi 
her own joy in it.—Boston Transcript. 
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Household Economy 
By Entity Hott 
[Copyright, 1902, by McClure, Phillips & Co] 
WASHING CHINA 

A big, high-fauceted sink justifies rinsing 
well-scraped things in the running streams, 
but they should be washed in a roomy dish- 
pan three parts full of hot suds. Rinsing 
under the faucets before washing, as well as 
after, keeps the dishwater proper, clean, 
Whenever it gets dirty enough to show float- 
ing cakes on top, empty it. Never rub soap 
of any sort, and especially scouring soap, di- 
rectly on patterned ware. Soap is particularly 
ruinous to gilt, and, though it does not greatly 
affect well-fired colors, it sticks so it is very 
hard to get off. Make the suds fairly strong, 
and add more soap as needed. A mop is best 
in some hands, a soft dishcloth in others. 
Whatever is used in the washing, the most 
rigorous cleanliness cannot be too much in- 
sisted on. 
indeed, is that it requires such nice care to 
keep mops wholly clean. Either mop or cloth 
needs to be well washed in clean hot soapsuds, 
rinsed, and hung to dry and air, after each 
using. Neither should be used too long. The 
minute a cloth begins to fur, a mop to rag, 
throw it away. 

The rinse water should be something hotter 
than the washing water, but beware passing 
china, or, indeed, any sort of ware from cool 


The great drawback to mop use, 


or even tepid water into hot, or vice versa. 
It may not break outright the first time, but 
it will lose something of temper, and soon 
show chips or cracked glaze. Cracked glaze 
has another root—piling hot plates or platters 
one in the other after wiping. Every piece 
should be allowed to get almost cool before 
another is set in it. 

Few things are more hazardous, or more 
apt to ruin good ware, than rinsing with both 
hot and cold water running. Neither hot nor 
cold water alone will do damage. It is the 
alternation that is perilous. Heat expands 
clay—véry much less than metal, to be sure— 
but still enough to disturb the arrangement of 
particles. The faintest swelling underneath 
the glaze will destroy the surface. When 
glaze cracks badly, throw away the dish at 
once. Such cracks gather to themselves part 
of whatever goes in the dish, and hold it past 
washing away. But they do not hold these 
particles so firmly that hot liquids, or more 
particularly, hot grease, may not seep in and 
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force them out. 
what was 
maines come from stale animal and vegetable 


Thus the dish may poison 
pre-eminently wholesome. Pto- 


matter. A crack half an inch long may breed 
enough of them to kill a strong man. 

Drain dishes well after rinsing, but do not 
let them dry. They will never feel clean. 
Neither will they feel clean if the rinse water 
is so hot they dry themselves almost the 
moment they are out of it. Hot things can 
be wiped much easier than cold ones; they also 
feel and smell better. A _ perfectly washed 
piece of ware has no perceptible smell of dish- 
water. Such washing is impossible without 
a clean pan, good soap, plenty of water, and 
a great plenty of dry clean towels. 

For washing eggshell or other very fine 
china, put a folded towel in the bottom of the 
pan as directed for glass. The use of it is to 
save breakage, both in turning about or by 
accidental dropping. Put in only what the 
pan will hold comfortably; wash, rinse, drain 
and wipe, working quickly. Do not leave fine 
china soaking in the water. Add fresh hot 
water as needed, or fill the pan anew. In 
clearing a table, take the things that gre not 
greasy first, as cups, fruit and cereal plates. 
All the glass must be washed before china, and 
set away to air and cool. Set away likewise 
the first washing of china before beginning 
upon greasy and heavy things. 

GAS AND ELECTRIC LIGHTS 

“Matches are cheaper than gas.” This 
should be printed in big letters, and stuck 
up in every kitchen and bathroom. Freely 
translated it means that lights should be 
turned out the very minute they are no longer 
needed. The same is true of gas stove 
burners, whether for cooking or ironing. 
Upon the same principle never light a jet 
until it is needed. True, it may consume but 
a trifle in excess of the normal amount, but 
it is the many mickles which in the end make 
up a disagreeable muckle. 

Do not read by a light directly overhead, 
especially one that flickers. Buy a drop light 
whatever else is done without and, if possible, 
provide it with some one of the patent 
mantles, which give a flame so much whiter 
and steadier than the common burners. Shade 
the flame so the light shall fall upon the book, 
or work, or whatever is in hand, but miss 
the eyes. Let the light come over the left arm 
or shoulder. Do not burn it at full head. 
Experiment until the proper pitch is found. 
Always turn off a drop light by the cock 
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which supplies the flexible tube of it. Other- 
wise the pressure of gas in the rubber will 
most likely cause a leak. Once a fortnight at 
least, take off the drop light tube, and hang it 
out to air. Thus it will breed no gas odors to 
be mistaken for gas leaks. In case of a leak, 
either known or suspected, do not strike a 
match nor carry a light into a closed room 
to look for it. As soon as there is a percep- 
tible smell of gas, open doors and windows 
wide. Illuminating gas mixed equally with 
air is among the most explosive compounds 
known. Find out where the stopcock stands, 
so that in case of fire or accident the gas 
supply may be quickly shut oft. 

A gas jet which burns with a whistling 
noise is giving out more gas than it burns. 
Turn it down until the whistling stops. Sce 
that the tips and burners are cleaned and 
renewed at need. See also that every key 
stands square, and be especially sure that none 
of them turns clear around. At least one- 
half the fatal gas accidents are traceable to 
keys which either turn on the gas thus in the 
act of turning off, or to those which work so 
loosely they can be dragged open by acci- 
dental contact with a hand or sleeve. Flat 
top burners are generally better than round 
topped ones, as they prevent the flame from 
spreading to break the globe. Globes of clear 
glass, or softly tinted, are best for the eyes. 
It goes without saying they must be kept 
clear and clean. Dust them out every week, 
and wash them every month, taking care to 
wipe them very clean, and thoroughly dry. 
Take care in handling gas fixtures not to lean 
upon them nor swing against them. Wash 
them clean now and then, but do not under- 
take polishing them. 

Remember a soft clear radiance does not 
hurt or tire the eyes one-half so much as 
a white steely flare. Therefore, soften the 
most part of electric lights with bags of thin 
softly tinted silks drawn deftly about the 
bulbs. Try color after color, and use that 
which most rests the eyes. Beware of work- 
ing too close to an electric bulb. In some 
cases it is said the light develops an X-ray 
property, and takes off the hair. Electric 
lights are on niany counts especially desirable 
in closets, storerooms and cellars. Wherever 
the light to turn off and 
on by the closing and opening of the door. 


possible arrange 


MAKING FIRES 
To light a furnace fire, see first that the pipe 
system is in order, and the fire pot and ash 
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Close all registers, next 
fill the water pan. Half fill the fire pot with 
kindlings, the very lightest at the bottom, 
upon a little greasy paper. Open the drafts; 
that is, the holes in the bottom of the furnace 
doors. Set fire to a wisp of paper, and thrust 
it in the chimney pipe to start the up draft, 
then set fire to the kindling, let it burn for 
five minutes; then put on some heavier sticks, 
and, when they are well caught, a thin layer 
of coal. As soon as this layer is well atire, 
fill up with coal almost to the top of the 
fire pot. 

Now open registers, fresh air pipe and the 
damper. When the deep coal is well atire, 
close the drafts. By and by, when the house 
is well warmed, open the check damper 
slightly to still further slack the fire. 

In moderate weather a well built furnace 
fire will last for twenty-four hours. 
weather it ought to have fresh coal at night, 


pan free of ashes. 


In severe 


and in arctic spells be kept so freely burning 
it will need a fresh hodful in the middle of 
the day. Combustion is regulated by drafts, 
checks and dampers, the use of all which may 
be readily learned from the man who cleans 
out and looks after the pipes. One most essen- 
tial thing in building up the fire is to close 
the drafts tight, and open the damper, leaving 
them thus for fifteen minutes after putting on 
the coal. This is to.drive the coal gas up 
the chimney pipe. It escapes when heat first 
strikes through the coal, and is so heavy that, 
unless thus sent up in a forced draft, it 
will ooze and creep up through the registers, 
poisoning the house. Brighten the fire a little 
in the morning, and put on a thin layer of coal 
before raking or shaking it. When that layer 
is well afire, do the shaking, and refill the 
fire pot. 

All that has been said of building a furnace 
fire applies to stove fires, especially the part 
about keeping drafts closed and damper open 
after putting on fresh fuel. A grate fire is 
managed by help of a damper in the chimney 
throat and a blower. Kindle with crumpled 
paper and wood, then put on a little coal, and 
set it going with the blower. As soon as the 
blower gets very hot, fill up the grate, put on 
the blower again, let it stay till the coal is red 
half way up, then take it down and close the 
chimney damper. 

To make a noiseless fire, as in a sickroom 
or a parlor, put the coal in paper bags, and lay 
it bag at a time in the grate. Do not put on 
a fresh bag until the paper of the first has 
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burned through. Thus a fire can be kept up 
not only noiselessly, but without dust or dirt. 
To take away the ashes from such a fire, 
sprinkle the ash pan well before touching it, 
take it out, set it gently across a long doubled 
wire, catch the wire up each side, and carry 
outside the room. Brush up what ashes may 
remain with a feather brush, and wipe the 
whole space quickly with a damp cloth. 

A range fire—any coal fire, indeed—is built 
upon the same general lines as that in the fur- 
nace. But it is worth while to say that in 
a range fire, baking depends on understanding 
the use of the damper. A damper, be it 
understood, is a flat movable iron plate that 
when open lies almost flat against some part 
of the range or furnace, and when closed 
very nearly shuts some aperture. In a range, 
what is known as the smoke damper is most 
commonly right at the foot of the chimney 
pipe. When it is open, smoke and hot air 
go curling up the chimney, passing only over 
the top of the oven. When it is closed, the 
smoke struggles, somehow, upward, but most 
of the hot air is drawn under and around the 
whole oven body to find exit at a lower open- 
ing into the chimney pipe. It is in this pass- 
ing around that the hot air carries with it the 
fine ashes which cover the tops of range ovens. 
They should be removed from the oven top 
at least once a month. Fortnightly is better. 
Minute directions for range fires would be a 
waste of space. No two makes of range, 
hardly any two ranges, burn the same. Besides, 
a person of average intelligence will not make 
three fires without learning more than could 
be taught in a whole book. 


Domestic Rugs 
By J. 


Very satisfactory rugs of American make 
can be bought at about the price of the same 
amount of carpet. Old carpets frequently can 
be cut to make rugs, and especially when dyed 
in warm tones, they are most attractive. The 
dyeing is done after the rugs are sewed, either 
at home, or by a professional. The effect is 
surprisingly good, as just enough of the orig- 
inal coloring remains to give a soft pattern in 
darker tones. The “pulled rugs’ made in New 
England are attractive and durable, but the 
cost is nearly that of the oriental styles (which 
ina way they imitate). Navajo blankets are 
sometimes used for floor coverings, but they 
are not suited for hard usage. Old-fashioned 
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rag carpet rugs are becoming newly fashion- 
able, and are certainly very attractive when the 
colors are few in numbers. When woven of 
all white rags with a red, or with a blue yarn, 
they are light and harmonious. Or if the rags 
be sewed haphazard, as in the days of our 
grandmothers—red, blue, yellow and green— 
have them dyed before they are woven. If 
dyed red, for example, the result is red, orange, 
brown and black. The greens become drabs, 
and only an occasional purple will be out of 
key. A white or orange yarn would be suit- 
able. By a new process old Brussels and 
ingrain carpets can be cut up and woven into 
rugs. Perhaps that is the best way to use all 
carpets, and the floor once bare can be kept 
clean for all time. 


In tHE Famiry of Mr H., treasurer of one 
of our middle-west states, was a small boy 
of four, who was the possessor of a fine 
rat terrier. One day the dog mysteriously dis- 
appeared and the child, Ralph, was _heart- 
broken. Soon afterward Mrs H. gave an in- 
formal dinner to other state officers and their 
wives, and Master Ralph was allowed to be at 
the table under promise of good behavior. 
Things went on smoothly till the meat course, 
when a fine roasted pig was brought in and 
Ralph thought his long-lost pet was going to 
be served to the guests. He arose in his chair, 
pointed at the pig, and with tears in his eyes 
and voice cried, “O my doggie, my doggie, 
I want my doggie!”’—C. C. W. 


To Crean fancy denim or cretonne sofa 
pillow covers, where soap and water cannot be 
used, make a thick paste of starch and water 
and cover the soiled and stained surfaces; let 
it remain till perfectly dry, when it can be 
brushed off. Repeat the operation if the 
stains have not entirely disappeared.—B. P. 


Powper PurrF—A small bunch of absorbent 
cotton makes a splendid powder puff for baby’s 
morning bath, and is desirable, as it will be dis- 
carded for a fresh one oftener than a regular 
puff would be.—N. D. M. 


Tue Lost Weppinc Rive, a little book by 
Rev Cortland Myers, D D, discusses the insti- 
tution of marriage from a religious standpoint. 
Funk & Wagnalls company, New York; 75 


ceuts. 
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A Midwinter Feast 


By Lrnpa Hutt Larnep, Author of The 
Ilostess of To-day 

Tiny glass icicles and frosted stars brought 
over from Germany furnished a pretty theme 
for one Christmas dinner last year. The ob- 
long table was set with covers for ten, and 
from a low chandelier over the center hung 
ropes of evergreen in garlands to the four cor- 
ners of the table, where they were pinned 
and separated into straggling tendrils which 
reached to the floor. These were profusely 
sprinkled with diamond dust, which is only 
ground isinglass. The icicles and stars were 
suspended irregularly to these ropes, and as 
the foreign stars did not hold out, the in- 
genious hostess duplicated them by using as- 
hestos paper dipped in mucilage, then in the 
diamond dust. Jn the center of the table an 
oblong mirror was placed, with its frame com- 
pletely concealed with cotton dusted with the 
tiny diamonds. In the middle of the mirror 
was a large star covered with the diamond- 
dusted cotton, and standing upright upon this 
was a crown of small stars similar to those on 
the garlands. A cut glass vase filled with 
white roses was placed inside the crown, and 
on each of the four corners of the mirror was 
a crystal candlestick holding a diamond-dusted 
white candle. Surrounding the mirror were 
crystal compotes holding white bonbons and 
rice. The latter comes in packages and 
only needs to be crisped in the oven and 
sprinkled with dairy salt to make it look like 
large flakes of snow. 

Of course pure white china was used for 
this feast, and the different courses of the 
menu carried out the Christmas idea. The 
menu was like a well-dressed woman, so per- 
fect that it is difficult to remember the com- 
ponent parts which made its delightful whole. 
Among the courses, however, were a few so 
particularly appropriate that the hostess was 
induced to give them to the world, and here 
they are: 
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Red Bisque with Snowballs 

Chop fine one pint each of oysters and 
clams, add to these and their liquor enough hot 
water to make two quarts. Add the mashed 
coral from one lobster, one teaspoonful of salt, 
one-half teaspoonful of paprika, a bit of mace, 
an onion and one tablespoonful of Worcester- 
shire sauce, cook three minutes, pour into a 
sauce made of two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
two of flour, one and one-half cupfuls of hot 
milk, and one cupful of tomato pulp. When 
boiling, strain and serve, putting a snowball in 
each plate on its way to the table. 
Snowballs 


Beat white of one egg, add one cupful of 
whipped cream, season with salt and a few 
drops of lemon juice, take up with two dessert 
spoons, forming a ball. The coral and toma- 
toes will color the soup, and the remainder of 
the lobster may be used in the salad course. 
Fish Mousselines 

Mince enough uncooked white fish to make 
two cupfuls, add one cupful of soft bread 
crumbs and one-half cupful of cream. Press 
through a colander, season with salt, pepper, 
lemon juice, a suspicion of mace and Wor- 
cestershire sauce. Fold in carefully the beaten 
whites of four eggs. Turn into buttered molds 
(round bottomed ones) and steam one-half 
hour. Turn out on separate plates, surround 
with the sauce and drop tiny balls of boiled 
potato in the sauce. For sauce, make a stock 
of the fish bones and add it to two table- 
spoonfuls of butter and two of flour cooked 
together. There should be one and one-half 
cupfuls of stock. Add one-half cupful of cream 
and when boiling add salt, pepper, and one 
tablespoonful of grated horse-radish soaked in 
lemon juice. 

Roasted Turkey 


Stuff two small hen turkeys with cither 
mushrooms, chestnuts or oysters. If mushi- 
rooms or chestnuts are used, boil them until 
tender, mince them with their liquor, mix with 
bread crumbs, butter, salt, pepper and cream. 
If oysters are used, parboil them slightly, 
mince them and use their liquor. Skewer legs 
of the turkeys close to the bodies, tuck their 
necks into the breast openings, spread_ the 
turkeys with a paste of butter and flour, add 
salt and pepper and cover with stalks of celery, 
using both the white and greenish-white parts. 
Add a little hot water to pan and haste fre- 
quently. Lay tiny sausages around the turkeys 
the Jast hour, remove celery to brown the 
turkeys. Bake them two hours, then serve 
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them on a platter neck to neck and garnish 
them with the sausages, watercress and lady 
apples, putting one cored apple on the end of 
each short drumstick. 

Cook one tablespoonful of butter with a 
teaspoonful each of minced onion, carrot, 
parsley and celery, add a bit of thyme, tiny 
piece of bay leaf, a few peppercorns and three 
tablespoonfuls of flour, when boiling add the 
strained liquor from the pan and the giblets 
boiled and minced. Strain and serve in a 
boat. Star shaped molds of cranberry jelly are 
served with this course. 

and Lobster Salad 

Cook one dozen eggs, remove shells, cut a 
small piece from the top and a slice from the 
beitoms of each, the latter to make them 
stand, remove yolks, fill the whites with lobster, 
celery and cucumber, all cut fine, and mixed 
with mayonnaise dressing. Serve one of these 
to each person upon plates of lettuce garnished 
with the yolks highly seasoned and made into 
tiny balls. A French dressing should be 
poured over the lettuce. Serve with this 
snowballs made of cream cheese and whipped 
cream, mashed smooth, and long strips of 
pulled bread, browned and hot. The eggs 
should be put in boiling water, which should 
not boil after eggs are in. Leave them in this 
bath thirty-five minutes. 

Angel Stars 

Cook one cupful of sugar and half a cupful 
of water, pour this slowly into the whites of 
five eggs beaten stiff, beat until cold, add one 
quart of cream whipped. Flavor with vanilla 
and almond, pour into star shaped individual 
molds, pack and freeze. 
When serving sprinkle 


An English Christmas Dinner 


In England, whence we derive our Christ- 
mas customs, the turkey is not, as in this 
country, a “must-have” for a Christmas feast. 
The roast beef of old England, with its regu- 
lation accompaniment of Yorkshire pudding, 
flanked by a savory roast goose, is the crown- 
ing dish of the event. Occasionally one finds 
in an American family of English extraction, 
the old customs live on, and a menu is served 
that is reminiscent of old-time entertainment. 
An English dinner is undeniably good, and if 
one longs for a change from turkey and pump- 
kin pie, an Americanized English menu will 
not be disappointing. Following is a typical 
dinner of this order: 

Consomme Bread sticks 
Olives Salted almonds 
Fried smelts Shrimp sauce 
Roast beef Yorkshire pudding 
Mashed potatoes Celery 
Roast goose Apple sauce 
Lettuce salad 
Plum pudding 
Wafers Cheese 
Cafe noir 


The recipes which follow are contributed 


by an English cook, whose experience has 


been obtained on both sides of the Atlantic. 


Fried Smelts 
Sometimes smelts come from the market 


profusely with granulated 
sugar. 


Celestial Cake 

Bake an angel cake in a 
large round, shallow ba- 
sin, when cold cut into 
wedge shaped pieces, re- 
verse the pieces and put 
them together with points 
out, making it in form of 
a star. Cover with icing 
and garnish with bits of 
green angelica and red 
candied cherries. 
Candy 

Blanch and halve one- 
half pound of almonds, 
lay them flat side down 
on oiled paper on a tin 
in groups of five with 
pointed ends out. Pour 
over them a fondant made 
of two cupfuls of granu- 
laied sugar and one of 
water; when cool cut 
into star shape with cut- 


ter. Put a candied cherry 
in center of each. The 
cutter may be found at 
any housefurnishing shop. 


A WELSH RABBIT SET IN CASE, WHICH IS FASHIONED IN 
IMITATION OF A PINEAPPLE’ CHEESE 
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cleaned and ready to dress. If they are not 
prepared for cooking, bend the head back 
slightly and pull out the gills.- The inside will 
come out with them. Leave the head on. Dry 
them by rolling in a towel, then dip in flour. 
Melt a tablespoon of butter and beat into it 
the yolks of two eggs. Dust the smelts with 
pepper and salt, roll in the egg and butter, 
then in very finely powdered bread crumbs. 
Fry in hot fat and send to the table on a nap- 
kin with a garnishing of parsley. 
Shrimp Sauce 

Pound one cup of shrimps, skins and all, in 
a mortar. Boil afterward for ten minutes in 
a cup of water. Press the liquor through a 
puree strainer. Mix one tablespoon of butter 
and one tablespoon of flour to a paste, pour 
over it the shrimp liquor. Season with salt, 
paprika and one teaspoon of anchovy paste. 
Just before serving—and it must be served 
very hot—add half a dozen shrimps cut in inch 
pieces. This is one of the most delicious 
sauces that can accompany any fish. 


Yorkshire Pudding 


The old-fashioned Yorkshire pudding was 
poured into a deep bake pan till it covered the 
whole surface about half an inch deep, and 
over it, ona grate, roasted a piece of beef, the 
drippings falling in the pan to enrich the pud- 
ding. An improvement on this plan is to make 
the pudding about ten minutes before the roast 
is ready to take from the oven, and pour into 
hot gem pans. In this way it can be served 
very hot, and is not made heavy by cutting, 
as occurs when it comes from the oven in a 
large sheet. Sift together two cups of flour 
and half a teaspoon of salt. Add gradually 
two cups of milk till you have a perfectly 
smooth paste. Pour in four eggs beaten till 
very light. Into each gem pan pour half a 
tablespoon of the dripping from the roast beef, 
and set in the oven till hissing hot. Half fill 
each gem pan with batter and put back in the 
oven. They will puff like popovers. When 
well risen, baste the top of each pudding with 
the dripping, and allow them to grow deli- 
cately brown. Serve from the side after the 
meat has been helped, keeping the puddings in 
the oven till the last minute -possible, and 
serving from a very hot platter. 


Roast Goose 


The first thing to know about a goose is how 
to choose it. The flesh should be a fine pink 
color and the liver pale, the bill and feet yellow. 
There should be no hairs on it, or at least very 
few. A ‘hairy old goose with feet and bill 
grown red has seen many seasons of useful- 
ness. Scrub a goose in hot soap suds with a 
vegetable brush; this will remove all danger 
of its tasting oily. Afterward wash in cold 
water and wipe dry. Stuff, truss, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper and after setting in the pan 
lay fine strips of salt pork over its breast. 
Roast on a-rack in a dripping pan and baste 
every fifteen minutes. For a stuffing peel and 
cut into fine dice six small onions, put in a 
spider with four tablespoons of butter, one 
teaspoon of salt, a quarter teaspoon of pepper, 
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a grating of nutmeg, and six leaves of saze 
finely pulverized, stir over the fire, mashing 
with a wooden spoon. When pulpy and 
brown, add one cup of cracker crumbs and 
one cup of stale bread crumbs. Moisten with 
a little hot water. Mix thoroughly and stuff 
the bird. When the goose is half roasted, 
pour off all the oil in the pan, take off the 
strips of pork and dredge with flour. As ‘he 
flour browns, add a little hot water and baste 
often. Dredge lightly with flour after esch 
basting. This gives a fine brown gravy with 
little fat in it. 


English Plum Pudding 

Stone one pound of raisins, wash and dry a 
pound of currants and put in a deep ba-in. 
Add one and a half pounds of finely-chopjed 
beef suet, three-quarters of a pound of brown 
sugar, two ounces of candied lemon peel, two 
ounces of orange peel, two ounces of citron 
peel, one teaspoon of salt, one and a quarter 
cups of flour, one teaspoon of grated nutmeg 
and one cup of bread crumbs. Moisten wth 
eight well-beaten eggs, the juice of a lemon 
and half a cup of milk. English plum pudding, 
according to the old rule, is stirred till the 
spoon will stand upright in it, then it is left 
covered over night in a cold place. Early 
on Christmas morning it is tied in a well- 
floured pudding cloth, leaving room to swell, 
and is boiled briskly for five hours in a decp 
kettle. If the water leaves off boiling for a 
minute, the pudding will be soaked and lose 
the fine brown coloring which is its preroga- 
tive. Send it to the table with a sprig of 
holly stuck in top and brandy poured over it. 
Just before serving, scatter a few plumped 
raisins about the base of the pudding. 


From California 


New England Indian Pudding 

Blend a half tumbler of fresh cornmeal in 
milk. Put a quart of milk on the stove, and 
when it boils add the blended meal and stir 
constantly until it is smoothly scalded. Add 
half a cup of molasses, half a cup of sugar, 
butter the size of a walnut, half a teaspoon of 
cinnamon, quarter of a teaspoon of cloves, 
half a nutmeg grated, a quarter of a pound of 
finely chopped suet, two eggs thoroug)ily 
beaten, raisins and currants to taste. If it 
seems thick, add milk. Bake until done, some- 
thing more ‘than an hour.—Mrs E. B. Purnell, 
Sacramento. 
Orange Pudding 

Peel and slice a half dozen oranges, over 
which sift one cup of sugar. Boil one pint of 
milk and thicken with one tablespoon of dis- 
solved cornstarch. Add the beaten yolks of 
three eggs just before removing from the stove. 
Pour this mixture over the oranges. Beat the 
whites of the eggs with a little sugar, for a nic- 
ringue, and brown delicately—Mrs W 
Hughson, Sacramento. 


Ir is good policy to leave a few things tn- 
said.—Elbert Hubbard. 
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A Cooking School Dinner 


As Prepared at the New England School of 
Cookery 


A. menu consisting of black bean soup, hali- 
but a la poulette, potatoes en surprise. Brussels 
sprouts and Swiss pudding was an excellent 
one as recently cooked by the pupils at the 
Nev England School of Cookery. The soup 
is one of the cheapest and most nourishing 
dishes possible, satisfying enough to provide 

» principal dish of a luncheon in itself. It 
made after the following recipe: 

Soak one pint of black beans over night, in 
morning wash and drain them, put in a 
le with two quarts of cold water. In one 

one-half tablespoons of butter fry one 

vill onion delicately brown and add to the 

ans with two stalks of celery broken in 
es. Simmer gently until the beans are 

ie soft, adding more water if the liquor 

‘ss away. Rub through a sieve, obtaining 
he pulp possible; reheat to the boiling point 
| season with half a teaspoon of salt, one- 

ig ith teaspoon of pepper, a fourth of a tea- 

}on of mustard and a dash of cayenne. 
e a binding from one and a half table- 

pons each of flour and butter cooked to- 
ver, and stir into the soup. Cut two hard- 

iicd eggs and one lemon in thin slices, put 

m in the tureen, then strain the soup over 

and serve. 

‘or halibut a la poulette get a slice of hali- 
weighing one and one-half pounds, clean 

it and cut eight fillets from the slice. To one- 
quarter of a cup of melted butter add one- 
eighth of a teaspoon of pepper, two teaspoons 
of iemon juice, a few drops of onion juice 
and a quarter of a teaspoon of salt. Put the 
dish containing the seasoned butter in a pan 
of hot water to keep the butter melted. Lift 
eacli fillet of halibut separately on a fork, dip 
in the butter, roll and skewer with a toothpick. 
Lay in a shallow pan, dredge with flour and 
bake for twelve minutes in a hot oven. Re- 
move the skewer, lay the fillets on a hot plate, 
pour around one and one-half cups of Bech- 
ame! sauce and garnish with the yolks of two 
hard-boiled eggs rubbed through a strainer. 
Cut the whites in narrow strips for garnishing. 

The potatoes en surprise are really an 
elaborate potato croquette. They are made 
as follows: 

Mix together two cups of hot riced potatoes, 
two tablespoons of butter, half a tablespoon of 
salt, a dash of white pepper, one-fourth. tea- 
spoon celery salt, a few grains of cayenne, 
a few ones of onion juice and the yolk of 
one egg. eat the mixture with a fork until 
smooth, shape into small nests and fill the tiny 
depression with creamed chicken, cover with 


the potato croquette mixture, then flour, egg, 
crumb, fry in deep fat and drain on brown 
paper. 

The Brussels sprouts were picked over and 
soaked in salted water for fifteen minutes. 
They were cooked in boiling salted water until 
they could be easily pierced with a skewer, 
then drained and over them was poured a cup 
of white sauce. The result was a delicious and 
inexpensive side dish. 

The Swiss pudding, which was served hot, 
was made according to this recipe: 

Cream half a cup of butter and add gradually 
seven-eighths of a cup of flour. Scald in two 
cups of milk the grated rind of one lemon, 
pour over the first mixture and cook five 
minutes in the double boiler. Beat the yolks 
of five eggs till thick and lemon colored, grad- 
ually add one-third of a cup of powdered 
sugar, add to the cooked mixture and cool. 
Fold in the whites of the eggs beaten to a 
stiff froth. Turn into a buttered mold, cover, 
and steam one and a quarter hours. While 
steaming be sure that the water surrounds 
the mold to half its depth. 


Croustades of Bread 


Far more digestible than patties or timbales 
and much more easily made are croustades of 
bread, which are served as a dainty entree to 
hold a filling of any creamed mixture, such 
as oysters, lobster, chicken, fish, sweetbread, 
mushrooms, peas or asparagus. This is also 
an excellent method for a sightly dish, made 
from a stale loaf of white bread. To make 


MAKING CROUSTADES OF BREAD 


the croustades, cut the bread into slices about 
three inches thick. With an ordinary cooky 
cutter shape them round. With the aid of a 
palette knife slip each croustade very carefully 
from the cutter to prevent the bread crum- 
bling or breaking. With a sharp-pointed veg- 
etable knife, or with the wide end of a pastry 


‘tube cut a small hollow in the croustade, 


leaving a crust for the bottom. Square or 
diamond shaped croustades may be made 
simply by shaping the bread as desired with 
a sharp knife, then scooping out the small 
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hollow as directed. Fry in deep, hot fat till 
delicately brown, then turn with the hollow 
upside down to drain on soft paper. If pre- 
ferred the small cases may be brushed with 
melted butter and browned lightly in a hot 
oven. The bread left over from each slice may 
be cut into squares or fingers for croutons or 
be rubbed through a coarse strainer into fine 
crumbs, then utilized for a large variety of 
dishes. 


In BAKING pie crust for lemon or other pies 
in which the crust is baked first, and is so apt 
to collapse, place the tin bottom side up, roll 
the crust to fit, place in some larger tin, and 
bake still upside down. If the oven is right, 
it will come out a good shape.—L. C. F. 


NortHING will require so many sorts of talent 
and so many kinds of education as the man- 
agement of a modern home.—Mrs Alice Free- 
man Palmer. 


Peace? There is no peace unless you sit 
down and wait for it to catch up.—Elbert 
Hubbard. 


SCHOOL OF COOKERY. SEE PAGE 473 


Sound Advice 


From Experienced Users of Gas Stoves 


If you desire to keep your kitchen perfectly 
free from smoke and smells, have a stovepipe 
connect with the gas range. It is a safety 
valve for the accidents which are liable to 
occur in an oven when things become spilled 
and burned occasionally in the hands of a 
careless servant, food which has been left in 
an oven to char takes fire when the oven 
burners are turned on at full hight. With a 
pipe entering the chimney such an accident as 
this is an impossibility. 

Set a gas range on a square of zinc or heavy 
linoleum, as is done with a coal range. It 
makes the cleaning of anything spilled or 
burned very much less of a task than if the 
dirt had to be removed from a pine or painted 
floor. 

Keep a small vegetable brush to scrub the 
burners on top of the range. If they seem to 
be choked, clean each one individually with 
a wire. Quite often a gas company is blamed 
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for providing poor gas when the fault lies with 
dirt that clogs the burners. 

There should not be of necessity an accumu- 
lation of escaped gas in the roasting chamber; 
occasionally, however, if a jet has been turned 
on for a few minutes there may be gas enough 
to cause a small explosion. The safest plan is 
always to open the door of the roasting cham- 
ber before lighting the torch, then if the gas 
does flare out, no damage will be done to the 
stove. 

When you light a burner and it pops back 
with a sudden noise, be sure there is too much 
air in the pipes. Close the mixers slightly, 
then it will light without any noise. 

Occasionally the gas flows so reluctantly 
that it makes cooking a slow process. After 
ascertaining that the gas is fully turned on 
at the meter, that the pipes and mixers are 
clean and no trouble exists in the stove itself, 
discover the condition of the pipes. The 
writer was told recently of a case in a Cana- 
dian city where the gas almost refused to burn, 
and after everything possible had been tried to 
better conditions, the pipes from the street 
were dug up. They were found to be filled 
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nearly solid with rust, so that the flow of gas 
was almost an impossibility. If the pipes have 
been in the ground for any length of time, this 
is very likely to be the cause of poor gas. 

Never allow the roasting pan to be left 
unwashed after meat has been cooked in it, 
because so frequently it is again set under 
the gas, then it will surely take fire. Some 
cooks also make the practice of leaving a 
roasting pan set in the roasting chamber all 
the time, whether it is in use or not. When 
they find it burned full of hoies they remember 
the pan is only sheet iron and cannot stand 
an unlimited blast of heat. 

The secret of a well-kept stove is to clean 
it thoroughly once a day, never allowing it to 
grow so dirty that its working powers are 
impeded. When the dinner dishes are washed, 
draw out the sheet iron slide under the burn- 
ers and treat it to a thorough scrubbing 
with hot water and a cleansing preparation. 
Remember this slide is a catch-all for every- 
thing that boils over and burns, and is an 
excellent contrivance for easily keeping the 
stove clean. 


THE TWO DOWNSTAIRS CLASSROOMS IN THE NEW ENGLAND SCHOOL OF COOKERY. 
SEE PAGE 473 
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One of the most delicious methods of cook- 
ing a chicken is to pan broil it in the gas stove. 
Split the bird down the back, clean it thor- 
oughly, flatten the breast bone slightly, then 
partly divide the wing and leg joints to pre- 
vent the flesh contracting. Brush with melted 
butter, inside and out, dust with pepper and 
salt, then broil very slowly under the gas 
flame with one burner turned on. Afterward 
set it in the oven for ten minutes to cook the 
flesh thoroughly. 

If a gas stove stands very near a wall, have 
a neat lining of zinc put back of it for protec- 
tion. A labor-saving plan is to set about the 
range a series of zinc-covered shelves, a rack 
to hold pot lids, a salt box hung on the wall, 
and a row of long nails to hang strainers, 
forks, spoons and other utensils for which 
there is an hourly call. 

There ought to be a gas jet right above every 
stove. Cooking in the half shadows cast by 
the central drop light so often found in a 
kitchen makes evening labor at times a dis- 
tracting job. 

A Younc Cuicken should be washed in 
warm water after picking, that the pinfeathers 
may be removed easily. Cold water contracts 
the skin, the pores of which have been ex- 
panded in scalding.—J. T. M. 
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Setting the Table for Breakfast 


Breakfast, although the simplest meal 
the day, demands as much care in the sett.: 
of the table, the spotlessness of the cloth, 
daintiness of dishes and the generally attr. 
tive appearance of everything, as if gus; 
were to be entertained. The appetite at bre: 
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DETAIL FOR FAMILY BREAKFAST 


fast has to be tempted, not with an elabora: 

ness of courses, but with the daintiness 
service. As a rule everything is put on 1! 

table for this meal. Nothing is served fr 

the side, all the dishes being set in their ore 
before the master and mistress of the house. 
At each cover lay a service plate, knife, fork, 
two teaspoons (one for the cereal, the other 
for the coffee), a water glass, table napkin, 
butter plate and a fruit knife, should fruit be 
served which requires cutting, or another tea- 
spoon if berries are the first course. Lay a 
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traycloth at each end of the table, put the 
carving knife and fork before the master if 
the menu demand them, and tablespoons for 
the cereal, potato and fruit beside the dishes 
which require. Set a water decanter in one 
corner of the table and a salt and pepper 
between two covers. Before the mistress put 
a sugar bowl and cream pitcher, cups and 
saucers, cereal dishes and fruit dishes. When 
the fruit to be served consists of oranges, 
grape fruit or anything which does not require 
small dishes, put the fruit dish in the center 
of the table and small plates instead of break- 
fast plates at each cover. The waitress 
removes the dishes of each course and brings 
in the meat, potato and hot muffins or biscuits. 
After the family is served, the waitress is 
usually dismissed, the mistress ringing if her 
services are required. Should griddlecakes 
or waffles be served after the meat, with this 
course come fresh knives and forks and an- 
other set of hot plates. 


Walnut Wafers 


An error in the printing of the recipe for 
walnut wafers contributed to Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING for September by Miss Mattie Jewell 
of San Francisco provoked numerous inquiries 
from our readers. The recipe is herewith re- 
printed more in detail, by courtesy of Miss 
Jewell: 

Walnut Wafers 


One-half pound brown sugar, one-half pound 
walnut meats slightly broken but not chopped, 
three even tablespoonfuls of flour, one-quar- 
ter teaspoonful of baking powder, one-third 
teaspoonful of salt, two eggs. Beat the eggs, 
add sugar, salt, flour, baking powder mixed 
in flour, and last the meats. Drop a small 
teaspoonful on well buttered pans, and bake 
until brown in hot oven. Remove from pans 
as soon as possible. Any other nuts may be 


used. 

“The difficulty,” Miss Jewell writes, “may 
have arisen from using a pan which has been 
used for other things and too thoroughly 
washed. The pan I use I always wipe out but 
do not wash, and I keep it for wafers only.” 


Economy is a large consideration in the use 
of the simmerer. A gasman in a city where 
gas is one dollar a thousand assures me the 
simmerer burned at ordinary simmering hight 
for a working day of ten hours would consume 
about four cents’ worth of gas.—C. 
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“Aunt Tempy’s” Maryland Dishes 


By Marian V. Dorsey 

Partridge 

The partridge Aunt Tempy splits down the 
back, removes the contents, saving the liver 
to go in the gravy, and wipes the bird dry 
after washing. A little strip of bacon is then 
tied on the breast, and a small quantity of 
water and butter put in the pan to baste it 
with, the bird having been lightly sprinkled 
with flour to help it brown well. This is 
broiled in the oven and served on toast with 
a garnish of parsley. Or she sometimes bakes 
it stuffed, like a little turkey, and this is always 
an interesting looking dish to a sick child or, 
indeed, to any invalid. 


Crabs 


After removing the necessary part of the 
soft crab, she washes it free of sand, seasons 
with pepper and salt, and fries in butter (it 
takes very little). After frying brown on one 
side, turn them over and then cover the frying 
pan with an inverted tin pan or a lid that 
does not fit too closely. This makes them 
cook thoroughly and seems to plump them up, 
though they must all the while be watched, 
to keep from burning. The picked meat of 
the hard crabs she seasons highly with pepper, 
salt, mustard, vinegar and an egg. To the 
meat of a dozen crabs she adds first a beaten 
egg, then a teaspoon of dry mustard, half a 
teaspoon of salt, a dash of red pepper and 
several good shakes from the black pepper 
caster. Add a tablespoon of vinegar, mix all 
together and pack into the pretty, clean shells; 
put a bit of butter on each and brown them 
in the oven, set in a long pan. A cup of 
bread crumbs will increase the quantity of 
crab meat considerably and many cooks add 
it, but the superfine palate prefers the crab 
without the crumbs. 


Fried Chicken 


Clean and wash a chicken of the frying size, 
twice the age of a broiler; cut it up, dividing 
the breast into two pieces, aad lay it in cold 
water for half an hour. Have on the stove 
a frying pan with lard an inch deep in it. 
Season the chicken well with salt and pepper, 
and dredge well with flour. Drop into the 
boiling lard and turn frequently till it is beau- 
tifully brown. It must not cook done on one 
side before turning on the other, as it will 
not be so evenly and nicely cooked. Maryland 
cooks often invert a pan over the frying 
chicken in order to cook it in the very best 
way. 


Wild Duck 


Wash the dressed canvasback, or other wild 
duck, very thoroughly, and then season with 
salt and pepper. Put a little water in the pan 
and baste frequently. When half done, con- 
tinue to baste, using a little sherry or Madeira 
wine for the purpose, and cook until the blood 
is out, but not the juice. There are some who 
profess to like their duck “run through the 
oven,” but they are the minority. 
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Pin-Money Cake 
By Mary H. NortHenp 


Years of sickness had shut me out from the 
busy world, but returning health tempted me 
to enter the arena and try for myself as to 
whether the fairy tales told about whole fam- 
ilies being supported by the sale of homemade 
cake were true or not. The outlook was bright, 
and it was fascinating to collect the necessary 
materials for my work. Our home was a 
large, sunny house and the family small; yet 
a cranky servant made the kitchen unavailable 
for my work, so a bright, sunshiny, unoccu- 
pied room in the upper story of the house was 
converted into my kitchen. It was a most 
inviting room that I entered one morning early 
in the spring, bright with the luster of the 
new tins which were arranged upon my table, 
but alas! I found that they were not to be 
compared to the old friends worn with hard 
usage. 

Before my sickness I had been considered a 
famous cook, and I fear I was a little proud 
of my accomplishment. To my amazement, 
when I started on my work I found that my 
hand was out, and I literally did not know 
how to commence. A woman’s exchange 
near by had agreed to allow me to place my 
cake in the case for sale, so make it I must. 
Cook book in hand, I stood perplexed, for 
although concisely told, the proportions seemed 
vague, and I really was at a loss what to do. 
The stove, being new to me, would not work 
to my satisfaction, and the result of my first 
batch of cake was not exactly what I expected, 
and when done the frosting would not stick, 
it looked very much as if the loaf had been 
whitewashed, but living always at home I was 
unaware of the exaction of the would-be pur- 
chasers and the competition of the market, 
so I sallied forth with a sinking heart, and 
entering the room of the exchange laid my 
cake upon the table. 

The lady who was in charge realized my 
dilemma and was very kind, how much so I 
appreciate now. The cake was placed in the 
showcase without a word, but to my amaze- 
ment it was returned. What was the matter, 
I wondered. But time and practice told me 
why, and my first venture and my last are 
not the same article. 

Now for the sake of those who are trying 
along the same line of work let me tell them 
a little of the needs: First, an amiable family 
who are willing to live on failures, suffer 


dyspepsia and say nothing; second, kind friends 
who will take time and patience to show you 
how to go to work; third, good recipes care- 
fully followed out, and fourth and by no 
means last, friends at court. 

These all attended to, let us proceed. There 
are many kinds of stoves that can be tsed: 
the coal, the gas and the blue flame are 
among the number; each one has its good 
points, and it would be hard to choose. ‘ihe 
coal stove is hardly available for an upper 
room; a gas stove is immovable in summer; 
so, as the blue flame can be trotted from room 
to room at your bidding and is easily con- 
trolled, I chose that. The oven must of 
course be right for cake, a tester or a bit of 
flour shows that, but on no consideration let 
the cake wait for the oven, but the oven for 
the cake. 

Cake has its moods and tenses and feels 
any disarrangement of the nervous system 
as much as does a child. I can tell almost 
to a certainty how my cake’ will come out 
from the state of my feelings. If I am tired 
and things have gone wrong, look out for the 
cake failure, for it will surely come; if the 
sky is serene and the state of my mind calm, 
I can view the cake with an artist’s eye and 
gloat over its perfection. 

Don’t be nipping in the use of material or 
think any kind is good enough, for that is 
wrong, the best only should be used, and 
any failure to provide it will be readily seen, 
for cake is no deceiver. Measure everything 
first and be exact. The new pupil often thinks 
she can do a little better than the recipe and 
so folluws her own ideas, and the result is a 
failure. I like the old-fashioned soda and 
cream of tartar used with great care, for I 
think it makes smoother and finer grained 
cake. A celebrated cake maker told me once 
that she used no rising in her cake, but she 
did not work for the same store that I did, 
for their demand was high cake, and I am 
sure that if it reached to the moon they would 
simply gloat over it, no matter the quality, but 
only the hight. “High, higher, highest,” was 
the cry. It was a little aggravating not to do 
your best, but I never minded so long as it 
brought me in the money. 

My table is a large one and stands on one 
side of the room. It is covered with news- 
papers, changed after every baking, and on it 
stand all my materials ready for use at a 
moment’s notice—my bowls, cups, spoons, etc. 
My pans are greased and floured and stand 
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ready for use; my flour is sifted into a large 


bow! carefully covered with a cloth. It saves . 


time when in a hurry. 

Let the hurry call come and I can go to 
my room. For each loaf I invariably use the 
same foundation: One cup of sugar, one-half 
cup of butter, one-half cup of milk, three eggs, 
one-half teaspoon of soda, one teaspoon of 
cream of tartar, and from one and one-half 
to two cups of flour; for a cheaper cake one- 
third of a cup of butter may be ted. 

Now cream the butter and sugar until it is 
acream. Don’t half do it and think it won’t 
make any difference in the end, for it will. 
Take your eggs and separate them, beating 
the yolks thoroughly; then add a little of the 
egg and a little of the milk and a little of the 
flour alternately, stirring all the while until 
all ‘s in. Beat the whites and fold them in 
the iast thing, it makes the cake a finer grain. 
I omitted to say that I always sift.my soda 
and cream of tartar into the flour, although 
a good cook told me that she often put her 
soda into the sugar and cream of tartar into 
the four. The cake is made, and we put it 
into the pans, carefully pressing the mixture 
up on the four sides, away from the middle. 
This makes it bake smoother. The oven being 
at a right heat, don’t open the door for twenty 
minutes at least, for the rising cake is sensi- 
tive to the slightest jar and will surely fall. 
Let the cake stand in the pans for a few 
minutes when taken from the oven, and don’t 
frost it while warm. 

Of frostings there are no end, but I like the 
milk with confectioner’s sugar stirred in the 
best. I never use the powdered sugar, although 
many do. 

These rules have been told over and over 
again, still they cannot be too carefully fol- 
lowed to make a good result, and every good 
housewife knows the anxiety that follows cake. 
It is a queer thing, but two people taking the 
same rule rarely make it alike. 

But let me tell you here that, as it is well 
known, the standard must be high, and if 
you are selling the perfected article, don’t let 
your failures go out upon the world, for it 
means your ruin. It is far better to lose them 
than to try to save the loss by sending them 
off, and as to the money to be made out of it, 
while of course to a few there is a living, for 
the many disappointment waits. ‘So don’t be 
too sanguine, but be a philosopher and say I 
will do my very best and will make each loaf 
as perfect as I can, so that even if it is not 


a profit, I can have the satisfaction of know- 
ing it was all right in itself. - 

Despite the new-fangled cakes of the day, 
it is a hard thing to find any cake ¢xcelling 
the good old-fashioned rules of our grand- 
mothers—the pound, the sponge and fruit cake, 
reeking in richness, and compounded of eggs 
galore. I give you a few choice rules: 


Mrs Hodge’s Sponge Cake 

Eighteen eggs, their weight in sugar, and 
half their weight in flour, one teaspoon of soda, 
one tablespoon of vinegar, one teaspoon of rose 
water. 


Orange Cake 


Two cups of sugar, five eggs, one-half cup 
of water, two cups of flour, juice and grated 
rind of one orange. 


Filling 

Grated rind of one orange, one teaspoon of 
orange’ extract, one-half teaspoon of lemon 
juice, one tablespoon of orange juice. Let it 
stand fifteen minutes, strain and add yolk of 
one egg and sugar to make frosting. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING DELIGHTS TO HONOR MISS 


JUDITH DEARBORN, NINETY-FIVE YEARS OLD, | 


WHO FOR SEVENTY YEARS WAS THE FAITH- 
FUL AND BELOVED HELPER IN A FAMILY IN 
WOLFEBORO, N H. HER SAVINGS ENABLE HER 
TO LIVE IN COMFORT, MAKING HER HOME 
WITH A NIECE IN HAMPTON, N H. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


THE TABLE AS SET FOR A RECENT DINNER IN A DETROIT MANSION 


Michigan Recipes 


Completing the Collection from Leading 
Housekeepers Begun in the November 
Number 


Sunshine Cake 


One cupful of sugar, one cupful of flour 
and five eggs, leaving out the white of one 
for frosting. Beat the eggs and sugar together 
for twenty minutes, then add the flour, gently 
stirring it in, and one teaspoonful of extract 
of vanilla. Bake in a square pan in a moderate 
oven for thirty or forty minutes. Ice, and cut 
in squares.—Mrs Robert Hosie, Detroit. 


New York Muffins 


Sift together three cupfuls of flour, two 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder and a pinch 
of salt. Add the yolks of three eggs well 
beaten, one pint of milk, and lastly the 
whipped whites of the eggs—Frances M. 
Depew, Detroit. 


Spice Cake 


One-half cupful of light brown sugar, one- 
half cupful of maple syrup, one tablespoon- 
ful of molasses, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, 


one-fourth teaspoonful each of mace and 


cloves, a little salt, one tablespoonful of 
butter and one small teaspoonful of soda dis- 
solved in one cupful of sour milk. Stir with 
a silver fork and bake in patty pans.—Frances 
M. Depew. 
Rice Cream 

One-half cup of rice, two even tablespoons 
of sugar, small one-half teaspoon salt, one 
teaspoon butter, one quart milk. Bake in slow 
oven two hours. Wash rice well and put into 
the milk (cold) and the other ingredients. 
When baked about one hour stir in an extra 
cup of milk. Eat hot or cold—Mrs Henry 
Booth, Detroit. 


Toasted Cheese 

Take slices of bread cut three-quarter inch 
thick and fresh cheese cut in thin slices laid 
on the bread. Place slices on an inverted drip- 
ping pan and put in a moderately hot oven, 
and watch closely for a few minutes, or until 
the cheese melts, then spread evenly. Faten 
hot, with a little salt, butter or mustard, as 
preferred—Mrs Henry Booth. 


New England Fried Cakes 
Into the flour stir one and one-half cups 
sugar (white is better), good pinch of salt, one 
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nutmeg or other spice to suit the taste. Then 
add two cups of thick, smooth sour milk (not 
skimmilk), in which dissolve two even tea- 
spoons baking powder. Have dough as soft 
as can be lightly rolled out. Fry in hot lard. 
This makes a large pan full—Mrs Scripps, 
Detroit. 


Junbles 


One cup butter, two cups sugar, five cups 
flour, three eggs, one nutmeg (grated). Mix 
one teaspoonful cream 
tartar in flour, one-half 
teaspoonful soda dissolved 
in milk. Separate eggs 
anc add the whites well 
bea'en. Roll the paste 
very thin so that you pass 
a knife under the dough 
in order to lift it from 
the kneading board. Cut 
in narrow strips and make into rings thus. 
Just before putting the rings into a well- 
greased dripping pan dip them into granulated 
sugir and bake quickly.—Mrs James B. An- 
gell Ann Arbor. 


Christmas Pudding 


One and one-half cups graham flour, one- 
half cup white flour, one cup raisins, seeded 
and chopped, one teaspoonful soda, one-half 
teaspoonful salt, one-half teaspoonful each 
cloves, cinnamon and nutmeg, one egg well 
beaten. Sift the graham flour to make it 
light, but return the bran after sifting. Dis- 
solve the soda in a tablespoonful of: the mulk, 
add the rest of the milk, together with the 


ONE OF OUR SUBSCRIBERS IN OHIO SENDS A PHOTOGRAPH 
THE POSSESSION OF HER GREAT-GRANDFATHER IN NEW YORK CITY. 


WITH WHITE DECORATIONS, 


molasses, beaten egg and salt. Pour this mix- 
ture on the graham flour, beating thoroughly 
with a spoon; then stir in the fruit, which has 
been dredged with the white flour, and add 
the spices. Steam four hours in buttered 
mold, and serve with any sauce preferred. 
Wholesome, extremely simple to prepare, and 
yet rich—Mrs H. D. Armstrong, Ann Arbor. 
Fruit Cake 

One cup butter, two cups sugar, one cup 
molasses, six cups flour, one cup sour milk or 
cream, three eggs, one pound raisins, one-quar- 
ter pound citron, one pound currants, two 
nutmegs, cloves and mace one _ tablespoon 
each. This will make one large or two small 
cakes.—Miss Jarvis, Detroit. 
Cookies 

One quart of flour, one large coffee cupful 
of butter, one cupful of sugar, three eggs, tea- 
spoonful of soda dissolved in a tablespoonful 
of hot water and poured into the sugar and 
eggs after they are beaten. Work the butter 
into the flour, then stir all together. Roll out 
thin, and bake in a very hot oven.—Mrs 
Whitney, Detroit. 
Inexpensive Sponge Cake 

One cupful of granulated sugar, one and 
cne-half cupfuls of flour with one scant tea- 
spoonful of baking powder sifted together 
three times. Three eggs beaten separately, 
one-half cupful of cold water. Pour about 
half of the water on the sugar and then add 
yolks of eggs well beaten; add the remainder 
of the water and flour alternately, then add 
whites of eggs, stir lightly, put in pan and 


OF THIS TUREEN, WHICH CAME INTO 
THE TUREEN IS BRICK RED 


CAN ANY OF OUR READERS TELL ITS PROBABLE AGE AND ORIGIN? 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING WOULD LIKE PHOTOGRAPHS OF RARE AND ANCIENT PIECES OF POTTERY AND 
FURNITURE TO BE FOUND IN ITS SUBSCRIBERS’ HOMES. 
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bake about forty minutes—Mrs John H. 
Avery, Detroit. 


Lemon Pie 


Four eggs, six tablespoonfuls of sugar, five 
tablespoonfuls of cold water, the grated rind 
and juice of one lemon, one tablespoonful of 
melted butter, and a pinch of salt. Beat the 
yolks and sugar, stir in the rest and bake. 
Beat the whites sweetened, and spread over 
the top and brown slightly—Mrs Whitney. 


Danish Pudding 


Eight eggs beaten into three tablespoonfuls 
of sugar; stir this into one quart of boiling 
cream, or milk if you can do no better. Melt 
in an ordinary spider one-third of a pound of 
brown sugar till it is a syrup, stirring all the 
time. Pour this into a pudding dish, which 
should be placed in a dripping pan of hot 
water, then pour the custard on top of syrup, 
and bake in the oven until the custard is firm. 
Turn out on dish just before serving, and a 
fine addition is to cover with whipped cream, 
though this is not necessary.—Irene W. Chit- 
tenden, Detroit. 


Cheese Balls 


Three cupfuls of grated cheese, salt and 
pepper to taste, and the whites of three eggs 
beaten very stiff. Mix together, then form 
into small balls, roll in fine cracker crumbs, 
and fry in boiling lard. Serve very hot.—Mrs 
Frank Smith, Detroit. 


Haricot Salade 


Three medium-sized young red beets cleansed, 
then boiled tender, and skinned and cooled. 
Press through a fine sieve, and add six table- 
spoonfuls of malt vinegar, and gradually beat 
in one cupful of olive oil. Add a pinch of 
salt and paprika, a few drops of nutmeg, 
cloves, celery, cinnamon and onion extract. 
Beat to a smooth cream, then toss over one 
quart of. steamed slender green beans. Heap 
in pyramid on salad plate, and garnish with 
crisp greenery.—Annette Willing Carhartt, 
Detroit. 


Sponge Cake 


Twelve eggs, the weight of ten eggs in 
granulated sugar, weight of six of the smallest 
eggs in pastry flour, juice and rind of a lemon, 
pinch of salt. Mix in the following manner: 
Beat whites of eggs to a stiff froth, then little 
by little beat into the whites the yolks and 
sugar, add salt and lemon, and lastly stir in 
the flour very lightly—Irene W. Chittenden. 


Chocolate Nougat Cake 


One-half cupful of sugar, one-half cupful 
of sweet milk, one-half cake of chocolate 
and the yolks of two eggs. Cook this in 
a double boiler and cool. One and one-half 
cupfuls of sugar, three eggs, one-half cupful 
of butter, one-half cupful of milk, two cupfuls 
of flour, one teaspoonful of soda dissolved in a 
little hot water. Add the cooled mixture last. 
Flavor with vanilla. This can be baked as a 
loaf or layer cake. Use the whites of the two 
eggs for frosting. For the layer cake blanched 


almonds or walnuts should be thrown on the 
frosting between the layers and on the top. | 
prefer English walnuts.—Mrs George H. Rus- 
sel, Detroit. 


Orange Bouillon 


The juice from enough fresh ripe oranges 
to make one quart of solid juice. Heat to 
boiling point, then add one tablespoonfu' of 
dissolved cornstarch, and cook to a vel-ety 
cream. Add small dash of salt. Cool, ‘hen 
add one teaspoonful of orange flower Water 
and one teaspoonful of orange curacoa. erve 
in crystal soup bowls in finely ve ice 
with a garniture of a few orange flowers and 
imported French wafers.—Annette Willing 
Carhartt. 


Cucumber Sauce for Fish 


Slice two dozen cucumbers, put a cup of 
salt over them, and let stand three hours, 
Then drain. Add one and one-half oni ns, 
one-half cupful of black mustard seed, wne- 
half cupful of white mustard seed, one 
teaspoonful of alum, one quart of white vin- 
egar and one and one-half cupfuls of olive oil. 
Mix together. Or one and one-half red pep- 
pers chopped fine; mix with cucumber and 
onion.—Mrs Levi Barbour, Detroit. 


Marmalade Pudding 


One-half pound bread crumbs, one-half 
pound brown sugar, one-half pound beef suet 
cut very fine, four eggs and one small can of 
marmalade. Mix all together, put in close 
shape, and boil for three hours.—Mrs W. K. 
Muir, Detroit. 


Celery Sauce 


Ten large tomatoes, four large heads of cel- 
ery, five large onions, one large green or red 
pepper, six tablespoonfuls of sugar, two talble- 
spoonfuls of salt and one and one-half cupfuls 
vinegar. Chop fine, mix well and boil until 
= then bottle and seal—Mrs Levi Bar- 

ur. 


Plum Pudding 


One and one-half pounds of raisins, one 
pound of currants, one pound of suet, one 
pound of candied citron or any other candied 
fruit, five eggs (the whites yolks beaten 
separately), one pound of sugar, two nut- 
megs, two teaspoonfuls of ginger, one and 
one-half. cupfuls of milk, one teaspoonful of 
salt and one pound of grated bread crumbs. 
Dredge all the fruit with flour, and add three- 
quarters of a pound of sifted flour, one and 
one-half pounds chopped apples, two ounces 
blanched almonds (chopped), and one lemon. 
Mix well, and fill pudding. molds, allowing 
room for the mixture to rise, then boil con- 
tinuously for five hours. These puddings can 
be made weeks before they are wanted. They 
must be steamed for an hour when they are 
to be eaten. Serve with Miss Parloa’s egg 
pudding sauce.—Mrs George H. Russel. 


I enjoy Goop HOUSEKEEPING more than any 
other of my magazines. 
Mrs W. S. Fretps, Hillsboro, Tex. 
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Fruit Salad for Winter 


The fruit salad is used more and more as a 
delicate, cool tidbit for the beginning of vari- 
; meals, or for a dessert at luncheon or din- 
. Grape fruit, oranges, bananas, apples and 
white grapes are the base of all winter fruit 
salads, because they are almost the only fruits 
ainable at this season. Still, one is by no 
ans confined to fresh fruit, for various 
ned fruits, such as pineapple, brandied cher- 
Wiesbaden strawberries and fine, firm 
ches or pears, may ~be excellently utilized 
‘arious salads when the rich syrup about 

is drained away. 
‘he tempting. quality of a fruit salad is 
ch enhanced by the way in which it is 
ed. It may be put in small, delicate dishes, 
in sherbet cups, but it is much more attrac- 
ly served in a tiny fruit cup of some sort. 
may be a lemon, or small orange shell, 
half of a grape fruit or large orange from 
ich the pulp has been scooped, or the cup 
ie by spooning the fruit from a large, rosy 
The preparation of this attractive cup 
juite an easy task. Take a thin slice from 
the blossom end of the fruit. If it is a lemon 
or orange which is to be bisected, cut also 
from the stem end a slice large enough to 
form a small lid. Scoop out the flesh part 
of an orange or grape fruit cleanly with an 
orange spoon to form part of the salad; the 
lemon may be put upon a cup-shaped squeezer 
and the juice extracted to be used in the 
dressing of the salad or bottled and kept for 
any dish which calls for lemon juice. Set 
the fruit cup filled with the salad on a few. 
grecn rose leaves in the center of a delicate 
little plate, and lay a spoon beside it. If fresh 
leaves are not obtainable, use a tiny doily under 

the salad. 

All fruit salads ought to be served thor- 
oughly chilled. Set the fruit cups upside down 
and leave them in the refrigerator until ready 
to he served; never allow them to stand hold- 
ing the salad, as the juices draw out a bitter 
flavor from the pith. Put the fruit in a dish, 
until required, on the ice. Make the syrup to 
be used as a dressing and chill it thoroughly, 
then mix just before the dish is required. 
Some cooks make fruit salads by sprinkling 
with powdered sugar and pouring over it a 
few tablespoons of fruit juice or wine. A 
great improvement on this method is obtained 
by boiling the fruit juice and sugar together 
till a rich syrup is obtained, then chilling and 


flavoring with the wine or cordial chosen, 
pouring it at the last moment over the fruit. 
An excellent formula for this preparation is 
to cook one cup of sugar with the strained 
juice of three oranges and half a lemon. Fla- 
vor with three tablespoons of sherry or 
Maraschino. 

Grape Fruit Salad 


Take the pulp from three grape fruit, and 
one large orange, add two bananas cut in small 
dice, and half a cup of Maraschino cherries. 
Pour over it a fruit salad syrup flavored with 
Maraschino, and garnish with white grapes 
cut in halves and seeded. 

Blood Orange Salad 


Take the pulp from eight blood oranges, add 
one cup of Wiesbaden strawberries, the pulp 
of one grape fruit, one banana delicately sliced, 
and serve with the fruit syrup. 

Orange and Banana Salad 

Cut four large oranges in halves and scoop 
out the pulp, add to this four bananas cut in 
dice, pour over it the fruit syrup. 

Pineapple and Banana Salad 


Use home-canned pineapple which has been 
cooked in the jars, or the market variety of 
pineapple which comes very slightly sweet- 
ened in large cans holding entire slices of the 
fruit. Cut the pineapple into small dice and 
drain away the juice. To one cup of pine- 
apple dice add one cup of finely sliced ba- 
nana and pour over a syrup flavored with Mar- 
aschino. Serve in lemon cups. 

Apple and Orange Salad 


Fine juicy apples with a slightly acid flavor, 
cut in dice and mingled with orange pulp, 
make a delicious salad. Add half a cup of 
Maraschino cherries. 

Occasionally when a variety of fruit salads 
is desired, make a strongly flavored wine jelly, 
let it mold quite stiff, then cut in tiny squares 
just before the salad is to be served and mix 
with the fruit. If a Maraschino cherry or a 
white grape can be molded inside each small 
square, the effect is pleasing. 


A BASHFUL young minister was once asked 
preach before the students of Wellesley col- 
lege. His embarrassment when he entered the 
dining room of College hall for breakfast Sun- 
day morning and found himself the only man 
among three hundred and fifty girls was over- 
whelming. He was asked to say grace, and 
hastily delivered himself of the following: 
“O Lord, bless this food to our use, and may 
this meat make us all strong men!”—K. R. E. 
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BLACK NET GOWN OVER WHIT! 


SEE PAGE 463 


SILK. 


. 


SEE DESCRIPTION 
ON PAGE 463 


EVENING GOWN OF WHITE 
MOUSSELINE DE SOIE DOTTED 
WITH PALE BLUE AND MADE 
OVER WHITE SILK 


REAL STYLE 
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Real Style 
By BapetteE  MUELLE 


A gown of soft dull brown velvet spotted 
with white and trimmed with lace is here 
shown. The skirt is laid in side pleats firmly 
stitched down to the knee, flaring out below 
and finished around the bottom with two bias 
folds of the velvet. The waist is bloused and 
tucked, falling into a belt of. black satin. The 
shoulder, collar and sleeve caps are of deep 
yellow lace finished around the neck and 
sleeves with a stitched band of black satin. 
The sleeves are formed of deep puffs of the 
velvet and have wide cuffs of lace at the wrist. 
The yoke is of shirred cream chiffon. 

Another sketch shows the modish effect the 
back of a gown should have. The waists on 


DESIGN FOR A GOWN OF DULL BROWN VELVET 


THE MODISH BACK OF A BLUE GOWN 


nearly all the new gowns are bloused all around 
and finished with a crush belt of silk, satin or 
velvet, which is usually quite wide at the back, 
narrowing and pointing well down toward the 
front. This model is of blue cloth trimmed 
with straps of blue velvet, bordered with green 
and blue fancy braid. The waist is bloused 
all around, and has a deep crush belt of the 
velvet with four fancy jeweled buttons at the 
back. A sailor collar of the velvet comes over 
the shoulders, ending in a stole effect at the 
front. The skirt fits smoothly all around the 
top, flaring at the bottom and finished with 
three fitted flounces, edged with the fancy braid. 
The plain habit back is relieved by the double 
box pleat, which is stitched and pressed flat, 
half way down the skirt. 

A simple gown is of green woolen goods 
with an invisible plaid in blue and black. The 
waist is bloused and fastens at the back. The 
deep shoulder collar, cut with square tabs ovet 
the shoulder and pointed -well-down at the 
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have perforations in the cloth which are 
finished on the edges with buttonhole stitching 
in black, and through which the lining shows. 
Two pointed tabs at the front are edged with 
the embroidery and decorated with fancy but- 
tons. 

A black net gown over white silk is trimmed 
with bands of stitched black panne. The waist 
has a yoke of cream lace from which falls 
a deep flounce of black, lace. Pointed straps 
of the panne trim the waist at intervals, extend- 
ing from yoke to belt at the back. The sleeves 
are of the shirred net at the top, finished with 
two deep flounces of black lace, falling over 
a white lace undersleeve. The skirt has a very 
deep shirred yoke of the net, laid in tucks 
below and finished at the bottom with a flounce 
of black lace. Straps of panne connect flounce 
and skirt yoke. Touches of color may be in- 
troduced on this costume by having different 
colored belts in pale pastel shades. 


BLUE GUWN TRIMMED WITIL TURKISH 
EMBROIDERY 


front, is trimmed all around the edge with 
large embroidered rings in black and white. 
all around The sleeves have a fitted top piece (trimmed 
c, satin or with the rings), and a full pleated lower 
+ the back, sleeve. The skirt has a pointed yoke, trimmed 
coward the to match the waist, from which the side pleated 
1 trimmed skirt hangs most gracefully. A tie and loose 
with green knot of black silk, also a pleated belt of the 
is bloused same, complete a most satisfactory costume. 

yelt of the A dainty evening gown is of white mousse- 
ons at the line de soie dotted with pale blue, and made 
-omes over over white silk. The -waist is bloused and 
fect at the has a deep frill of lace forming a sort of 
around the fichu over the shoulders and at the front, and 
ished with falling from a narrow band of insertion. The 
ancy braid. sleeves have large puffs of the mousseline with 
the double a deep frill of the same, over which is hung 
ressed flat, a deep lace ruffle. The skirt is of the mousse- 
line, trimmed at intervals with narrow ruffles 


GOWN 


of the same in groups of three. Wide pleated 
belt of blue silk. 
A gown of blue cloth is trimmed with nar- 
tow hands of Turkish embroidery in dull, 
soft colors. The skirt and collar on the blouse OF GREEN WOOLEN GooDs 
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Although separate waists are supposed to 
have had their day, new models are being 
shown constantly, on which designers have 
certainly spent their best efforts. The two 
sketches are very simple, but extremely attrac- 
tive when made up. The model at the right is 
spotted velvet in pale blue, pleated and bloused 
and trimmed with rows of galloon in black 
and white. The sleeves are decidedly fetching 
and have a full puffed undersleeve of white 
mousseline; yoke and collar of the same. The 
left-hand model is of dark blue silk trimmed 
with velvet ribbon, and having a most becom- 
ing shoulder collar with stole effect at the 
front. The yoke and choker are of lace. 


I Have Worn wash dresses all the year round 
in the house, and found the plan most satis- 
factory. Where the well heated 
one should not dress too warmly indoors, and 
besides dresses made of wash goods are more 
sanitary, and do not tire the wearer as do 
heavier dresses. I do my own housework and 
find I can be both comfortable and neat while 


house is 
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working by having my dresses made of cotton 
goods of a neat pattern and becoming color. 
These are made into shirt waist and skirt. 
The skirt is made rather short and finished at 
the bottom by either a broad hem or a straight 
ruffle. The band has a buttonhole at each end 
and buttons. to the waist in the back. A broad 
belt of the goods covers skirt-band and button. 
The waist is made plain and not too tight. For 
summer, the neck is finished low and the 
sleeves short. In cold weather a plain white 


collar such as nurses wear, a collar of the 
goods, or a white tie is worn. The sleeves for 
winter, of course, are long. If a corset waist, 
to which the petticoat buttons, be worn with 
these dresses, one can be almost as comfortable 
as though arrayed in bloomers.—Subscriber. 


A LarceE manila envelope, pasted in the inside 
of the cover at the back of my cook book, is a 
very handy receptacle for clippings and copies 
of recipes which I intend to try at once. When 
going to cook something I look through these 
first, generally the evening before I want to 
use them.—M. T. R. 


SEPARATE WAISTS OF DARK BLUE SILK, TRIMMED WITH VELVET RIBBON, AND OF SPOTTED VELVET 
IN PALE BLUE 
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Baby’s First Meat 
By E. M. 


There is an old adage which says “when 
the young animal cuts its teeth, give it meat.” 
This may apply to puppies and kittens, but 
too many mothers seem to think it includes 
the young human animal. Every doctor, every 
person who has studied hygienic living, will 
denounce it as an error to which one may 
attribute cholera infantum, impaired digestion, 
an unhealthy condition of the skin and often 
convulsions. The meat diet given so early to 
a kitten or a puppy results in fits; it does the 
same thing for a baby. The pearly milk teeth 
are not intended by nature for the rending of 
meat till they are two or three years old. 
Frequently the result of such  injudicious 
feeding, besides all sorts of infant diseases, 
is a wear and tear not intended for the teeth. 
It damages them, and the verdict of the 
dentist is that the more perfect the preser- 
vation of the first teeth, the better the teeth 
which have to last a lifetime. 

For a baby’s first year it should taste nothing 
but milk, and any infant food which seems to 
agree best with the stomach. When one year 
old a well nourished child may begin to have 
occasionally a cup of carefully made, good 
tasting gruel. I use these adjectives because 
not one mother or nurse in six knows how to 
make palatable gruel. It is measured hit or 
miss, cooked hit or miss; sometimes too sweet 
or too salt, too thick or too thin, and seldom 
fitto eat. The baby discovers its palate early— 
you can tell that by its fondness of sweets— 
and if it takes a dislike to its first food so that 
it has to be coaxed to eat, you may be sure it 
tasted once upon a time a gruel which was 
anything but appetizing. When my little girl 
was a year old, the doctor advised gruel. I 
made it as carefully as I would stir up a cake. 
For a few days I had to leave her wholly to 


“the care of a girl, and one of my tasks before 


leaving home was to show her how. to make 
the gruel. When I returned home one noon 
| heard baby’s shriek before I entered the 
house. Baby was in the act of rebellion against 
eating her dinner. The tears were running 
down her face and the gruel was running 
down her bib. It looked to be well cooked 
and creamy, but she would not open her mouth 
for another spoonful. I tasted it. The gruel 
was as salt as the brine in which I put up 
cucumbers. I made the girl taste it. Her 
face grew wry as baby’s own. 


Later she said apologetically, “I reckon I 
put in a teaspoonful of salt instead of sugar.” 

After that day I had to find another food 
than gruel for my little girl; she would scream 
every time gruel was offered her, and once 
she had sucked it in with delighted gurgles. 
I haven't a doubt but thousands of babies have 
messes as nauseous as the nastiest medicines 
spooned into them every day of their helpless 
little lives. 

When baby is eighteen or twenty months 
old, a tiny bit of solid food may be given each 
day. A soft*boiled or poached egg on a morsel 
of moistened toast, a few tablespoons of 
chicken broth or beef tea, a slice of entire 
wheat bread toasted brown and wet with 
creamy milk, a spoonful of a well cooked 
cereal, a cup of custard or a creamy rice pud- 
ding. If baby reaches the age of a year and a 
half in the heat of summer, omit even soups 
from the menu and see that the remainder of 
the foods are delicious enough to make her 
like them. Remember, it is the baby “who 
eats anything” that is the first victim of 
cholera infantum. 

With the appearance of cool weather and 
baby’s second summer more variety may 
occur in its food. For breakfast give a little 
cereal with cream, a variety of cereal fre- 
quently. Follow with a bit of milk toast or a 
slice of buttered entire wheat bread and a cup 
of milk. In the dinner menu there may be a 
wider choice—a soft egg, a cup of clear broth or 
mutton or chicken soup from which barley or 
rice is strained, a few mouthfuls of delicate 
chicken, a piece of tender, well cooked lamb 
chop, a tiny bit of white fleshed fish, a baked 
potato with a spoonful of gravy from the 
meat platter, the finely shredded. heart of a 
lettuce, a morsel of spinach. chicken jelly, 
broiled beef pulp or creamed  sweetbreads. 
Let the supper be as light as breakfast and the 
milk that accompanies it slowly sipped with 
bites of bread or toast. When meat is given 
it cannot be too finely cut. One mother I 
know puts through a meat chopper every 
morsel of meat that is placed on the plate of 
her three-years-old boy. 

As baby grows older and its teeth grows 
stronger, various small delicacies may be added 
to its diet, such simple desserts as baked 
apples and stewed prunes, which are excellent 
to counteract constipation; bread and jam, a 
simple gelatine dessert, plain sponge cake, 
simple bread pudding, a mere taste of ice 
cream if not very rich or frozen too hard, and 
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tapioca or farina puddings. At four or five 
years old the child with a good digestion may 
begin to eat raw fruit, corn meal bread, omelet, 
corn, green peas and beans (if every hull 
broken before eating), plain gingerbread and 
cookies, a morsel of well broiled bacon, roast 
beef, lamb, venison, or poultry and fish of any 
kind except the dark meat of turkey or mack- 
erel and salmon, which are too rich for a 
child’s stomach. The meats which ought never 
to be set before a child until he is much older 
—and even in growing up years he would be 
better without them—are veal and pork. A 
few recipes are added for the aid of mothers 
who wish to prepare certain meats for their 
little ones in the most healthful and appetizing 
forms: 
Chicken Broth 

Use the legs of a chicken for this dish. 
Break the joints and cut up the meat into 
small strips. Pour over it four cups of water, 
add one tablespoon of rice and half a tea- 
spoon of salt, then allow it to simmer very 
slowly for an hour and a half. Strain out the 
rice and meat and cool. Skim off the fat and 
reheat as much of the broth as is required. In 
hot weather the rice may sour the broth, so 
make without and keep the soup in a tightly 
corked jar in the refrigerator. 
Fillet of Chicken Broiled 

From the breast of a chicken cut the 
fillets, which can be easily separated, 
remove every particle of fat or skin. Dust 
lightly with salt. Butter a piece of heavy 
white letter paper and wrap it lightly about the 
meat. Lay on a broiler over a clear fire and 
move constantly over the heat. The paper will 
brown and gradually char, but before it takes 
fire—you must lift it from the fire just before 


four 
and 


this happens—you will find the fillet nicely 
cooked and much less dry than if cooked 
directly over the coals. 
Broiled Beef Balls 

With a knife, scrape from a piece of raw 


round steak as much as possible of the soft 
part of the meat. Dust with a very little salt 
and form into balls in the palm of the hand, 
but applying no more pressure than absolutely 
necessary. Cook for two minutes on a hot 
omelet pan, shaking the balls about so they 
will not stick. 
Ouickly Made Beef Tea 

Pour three-quarters of a cup of cold water 
over half a pound of raw hamburg steak. 
Allow it to stand ten minutes in a cool place. 
then set on the stove and let it cook slowly for 
ten minutes. Add a little salt, just before 
taking from the fire, and strain. 
AMutton Broth 

Remove the skin and fat from one and one- 
half pounds of mutton (the neck portion is the 
best), and cut it into small pieces. Put in a 
saucepan with the bones and cover with one 
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quart of cold water. Let it heat very slowly. 
When it boils add half a teaspoon of salt and 
one and one-half tablespoons of rice. Let jt 
cook till quite tender, then strain. Cool and 
remove the fat before heating a cupful for 
baby’s dinner. 


The Stove _. to the Rescue 
Br 

My first 

capacities 

new baby 


introduction to the comforting 
of the stove lid was when the 
came, two months before she was 
expected. There naturally a domestic 
cyclone and the question of keeping the baby 
warm was thoroughly discussed. ‘This baby 
must have an incubator,” said a college maiden 
who was visiting us. Her air of authority 
was convincing, but the only incubator on the 
ranch was for chickens, not babies, and | 
looked regretfully at the wee mite of humanity 
softly swinging in the befrilled cradle beside 
me. The C M continued: “When the ther- 
mometer shows sixty-five degrees constantly, 
it is too cool for her young ladyship. We 
must give her steady artificial heat.” As coal 
(which came from Australia) then 
twenty-two dollars per ton, I inwardly hoped 
that very little would be required. The C M 
looked at the cradle sagaciously, wrinkling 
her nose with an air of thought. Suddenly 
she left the room, but returned in a few mo- 
ments with a strip of duck, which she tacked 
about the sides of the cradle, under the Swiss 
ruffle, completely enclosing it. Smiling mys- 
teriously, she disappeared again. This time 
she returned flourishing something round and 
flat, wrapped in newspapers. “Here is our 
under-heat,” said she triumphantly, ‘a hot 
stove lid.’ The pillows in the cradle were 
carefully shaken up, the stove lid covered with 
folds of blanket placed among them, and the 
having been fed and made comfortable, 
carefully deposited thereon, “her solar 
plexus directly over the heat radiator.” said 
our C M. The frilled net curtains were let 
down and tucked in about the cradle. ‘ Now.” 
added the C M, “* put in a fresh, warm stove 
lid every three hours: feed the baby at the 


Sleep she 


Was 


was 


baby, 
was 


same time, and then let her sleep.” 
did, and grew fat and strong. 


ORANGE peel placed in the oven and allowed 
to dry until shriveled and hard will 
excellent kindling. Nothing brings up a slow 
fire more quickly than a quantity of these, and 


the odor is very pleasant.—J. 
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The Old Receipt Book 


By ELeanor Scott SHARPLES 


We see the maiden, when quite new the book, 
Copy with eager, yet half-bashful look, 
“Aunt Sarah’s pone,” and “Mother's Sally Luna,” 
“Grandmother's pie,” “To cook fruit in the sun,” 

And many another treasured recipe. 
We see the book fill slowly, year by year, 
| We trace her loving thought for those most dear, 
And, turning o'er the pages, much we see 
| Of kindly care and generous hospitality— 
| Each smear and stain is full of life’s deep history. 
And, as we eat this simple, old-time meal, 

Turning thought backward, may we ever feel 
| The old receipt book, yellow, stained and torn, 
| Still holds a lesson in its pages worn; 
The lesson that our Shakespeare readings show, 

| The lesson that great Dante grandly told, 
The lesson, ever new and ever old, 
| That love—sweet, thoughtful, human love— 
Is, of all earthly things, most like to God above, 
| And, eating, as in reading, may we grow. 


Kitchen Lore 


Corn Darinty (Original) —Open a can of 
corn, run the corn through a meat chopper 
to grind fine all the whole and coarse grains. 
Place a baking dish on the stove, put in two 
spoonfuls of butter, when hot add the corn, 
a teaspoonful of sugar, salt and pepper, cook 
and stir for a few minutes, add and stir in 
well three beaten eggs, and place in the oven 
until slightly browned; remove, fold a napkin 
around the dish, set it in a pretty plate and 
place upon the table—M. Y. 


A Frencu Batter for frying vegetables is 
made by moistening a little flour with water, 
adding a good pinch of salt, two teaspoonfuls 
of olive oil and the same of French brandy. 
When ready to use beat in the stiffly beaten 
white of an egg —M. M. Withrow. 


Ix THE Lettuce brought from the grocery I 
find a great many leaves that are not quite 
presentable for the table. I dislike wasting 
them, as they are often perfectly good, only 
not quite fresh enough to be used in a salad. 
These leaves I collect from ail the numerous 
bunches of lettuce (we use so much) and serve 
them as greens. They are put over to boil; 
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when cooked enough and they are drained, 
chopped, and garnished with eggs, and served 
with salad dressing, one would scarcely recog- 
nize them, the flavor is delicate and appetizing. 
-——Bertha Rundle. 


Free Books—Very interesting and valuable 
pamphlets upon foods and cookery are sent 
free by the Uniied States department of agri- 
culture. They belong to the series of farm- 
ers’ bulletins, Among the best of those 
recently issued are the following, which should 
be ordered by number as well as by title: No 
23, Foods, Nutritive Value and Cost; No 25, 
Peanuts, Culture and Uses; No 26, Sweet 
Potatoes, Culture and Uses; No 29, Souring 
and Other Changes in Milk; No 34, Meats, 
Composition and Cooking; No 42, Facts 
About Milk; No 74, Milk as Food; No 8&5 
Fish as Food; No 93. Sugar as Food; No 112, 
Bread and Breadmaking; No 121, Beans, Peas 
and Other Legumes as Foods; No 128, Egg: 
and Their Uses as Food. 


ScaALLops and small oysters can be easily 
crumbed by spreading the sifted crumbs or 
a sheet of stout paper, dropping the egged fooc 
into them and tossing them carefully by lifting 
the paper at either end. 
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Rettia Anne Spencer 


By Mera Herworth MUELLER 


We had both but just arrived, she from the 
sunny south and [ at the dignity of a wife and 
I had secured her through one 
Upon 
her arrival she was promptly taken into the 


housekeeper. 
of the southern employment agencies. 


bosom of our family, and while her ugliness 
of countenance at first stunned me, her skill at 
and fried chicken) more 


making hot scones 


than counterbalanced. Soon letters began to 
arrive from the south addressed to Miss Retuia 
Anne Spencer. As she was unable to read. 1 
devolved upon me to dig out the news for her 
benefit. The 
endearment and pleadings to return to’ her 


letters consisted of terms of 


devoted swains, who seemed numerous. 


That she had been a coquette, the variety of 
These “south- 


very 
the signatures seemed to prove. z 
ern gentlemen” seemed oblivious to the fact 
that their and “little angel” was 
nearly six feet tall, and possessed of a jaw 


“dear love” 


resembling that of a donkey. 
which I served 


“Mr George Johnsing” 


Then came her answer, in 
as her amanuensis. 
(or 
gentleman to write me those few lines. 


some other name), “you was most kind 


comin’ home right after Christmas, Mr George 
Johnsing, enjoyin® good health and hopes 
you are the same. Tse comin’ home right soon 
to marry you.” At about that point she would 


say: “Lemme see how fer dey’se written. | 


wants to stop just where he'll wish there was 
“But, Retty, you're surely 


mo’. | would say: 


not going home next month (she had only 
arrived in November) after I have paid your 
way up here?” Gleefully would she laugh and 
answer: “Oh. no, miss, T only fool ‘em. | 
just tells ‘em all that to make ‘em feel happy.” 
and my suspicions would be lulled. 

When Christmas came my guests, my hus- 
band and [ loaded Retty with gifts: in fact. 


she was more favored than any of my own 


family, for the young housekeeper’s fear of 
seeming ungenerous possessed me. At noon 
on Christmas day we were expectantly await- 
ing the arrival of the customary turkey, ete. 
when Retty appeared on the scene, dressed 
for going ovt and carrying a grip. “Good-bye. 


miss, I'se got to go. I’se bound not to disap- 


point those gemmen down south,” she 


departed, having pursued her own excellent 
policy and stopped just where Td “wish dere 


was mo’,” 
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Social Rise of the Peanut 


“A persistent effort long has been made to 
stamp the peanut with the mark of vulgarity, 
but this 
scheme has been a total 
failure,” says the 
patch, of Richmond, Va 
“Never was the peanu 


nefarious 


so popular as it is to- 
day. It is crowding its 


haughty kinsman, the 


salted) almond, off the 
festal board, and it is 
rapidly receiving wide 
recognition as deli- 
cacy. Time was when 


goobers were synonyms 


of circus rowdyism, gal- 

lery gods’ obsireperousness, and festive occa- 
the 

especially the Virginia produect—travels on its 

the best 


sions of proletariat. Now the peanut— 


merits and comes in contact with 


people of our land.” 


FLORENCE PortiAm has put some interesting 
The 


Interesting does not necessarily mean clever; 


people into Ilousewives of Edenrise. 
they are intensely human, shallow, selfish, vain. 
Miss Popham’s acquaintance with [Edenrise is 
as intimate as Mrs Oliphant’s with Cranford, 
would scarcely choose the village us 


1). Appleton & Co, New York. 


only one 


a home. 


Wuen broiling fish, flour it before putting 
into the wire broiler. It will prevent the sk:n 
from sticking. If the meat or fish to be broiled 
is thick and requires more time than an ordi- 
nary sized steak, lay over it a baking pan te 
keep in the heat. 


Ir is a good scheme on haking day to fill a 
large pan with sifted flour. Always measure 
flour already sifted, heaping lightly into a cup 
with a spoon and leveling it off with a knite. 


“HEAVENS, think 


had never seen fingerbowls before!” exclaimed 


Maggie, one would you 


a friend of mine after an exasperating blunder 
on the part of her maid. 

“I've seen thim times enough, mum, 
never used thim,” said Maggie, with a child- 
like simplicity, which explained things sufi 


ciently to the silent guests.—C. C. S. 
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College Girl Manners 


Peculiar Dangers Against Which Parents May 
Fortify Their Daughters 


By a LApy-1N-CHARGE 


The manners of the college girl, the domes- 
tic part of whose college experience comes 
under the direction of the lady-in-charge, are 
to be described here, because the boarding- 
school girl is not always “old enough to 
know better” and very frequently is sent to 
boarding school with particular reference to 
gaining a social training which from one cir- 
cumstance or another is not to be acquired 
at her own home. 

The average college girl is sent to college 
from a home of average culture and often- 
times superior material circumstances. She 
supposedly is at college with an object more 
serious than superficial “finish” or the passing 
of time. Therefore the social blunders that 
she not only commits but also cultivates are 
the more conspicuous. The trite but true 
foundation of all genuine good breeding is 
unselfishness and deliberate kind intention. 
The majority of girls come into a college house 
with a first appearance of good manners. They 
know how to appear well at table and in 
company. Their first intentions are favorable. 
Sut before many weeks have passed, carrying 
with them the first restraint, bringing forth 
the various personal and house elements act- 
ing and reacting among the girls themselves 
and on the house management; developing 
intimacies and feuds and furnishing tests of 
disposition and discipline: then it is that the 
traits so variously represented are disclosed. 
The true ladies remain as unfailingly well 
bred at the end of the year; the remainder 
have grown careless of the regard of all save 
those with whom they have formed their par- 
ticular little set. 

In the most of women's colleges of the east 
the students find their homes in student houses 
accommodating from twenty to sixty girls 
each and directed by a matron referred to by 
the college as the lady-in-charge. The college 
governing body is particular as to her social 
fitness and thus she is typically a woman who 
is familiar with the direction of numerous 
servants, understands the art of entertaining 
and domestic management upon a large scale, 
who has known the graces of living, the ad- 
vantage of travel and the culture of good asso- 
ciation, By these very qualifications she is 
rendered more susceptible—perhaps unduly 
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sensitive—to ill conduct. <A characteristic 
of the college house life is a sheeplike instinct 
to follow the other girls’ lead, often resulting 
in cruelties perpetrated collectively which 
most of the girls individually would shrink 
from. 

A girl of considerable character and excel- 
lent references incurred the disapproval of 
that element in the house which is eager to 
create disturbance. Their objection to the girl 
was based on her nationality. “Just watch us 
freeze her. It will take just about two weeks 
to run her out of this house.” Remarks 
like this passed around and then, regardless 
of the sensitiveness and suffering of the victim, 
whose intentions were of the best, “oblivious 
to the fact of the unpleasant position in which 
the girl's departure would leave the matron, 
there set in what might be called, in plain 
terms, an era of persecution. The subtle work- 
ings of the scheme were such as only a 
company of girls can maneuver. The home 
which sends forth girls capable of lending 
themselves to such procedure is very evidently 
in need of reform. Fortunately the college 
house that contains inmates undisciplined 
enough for such conduct usually furnishes a 
few strong,and womanly enough to con- 
demn it. 

Some of the girls keep vigilant watch of 
the table, not using reason enough to set 
against the accident of a day a month of 
excellent service. Reasonableness, by the 
way, is a quality which, paradoxically, seems 
peculiarly lacking in the college educated 
woman; at least while she is undergoing the 
educational process. So, if the mother would 
inculcate as much as possible of this whole- 
some attribute into her daughter's ante-colle- 
giate life, it would serve that young woman 
and all who come into domestic relationship 
with her in excellent stead and would make 
the life of the lady-in-charge less of a penance. 
Such a mischance, for example, as the cream 
being discovered to be a trifle sour after the 
table companies have assembled and there is 
no opportunity for remedying the matter, may 
be made a means of punishing the matron 
as severely as if her daily design was to serve 


food unfit for consumption. Some roguish 
spirit in the assembly takes the opportunity, 
when out of the matron’s range of vision, to 
put pepper and various foreign substances into 
the cream pitcher, as if to imply that if such 
precaution were not taken the same article 
would be served again. The matron, of 
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course, has been in quietly suppressed distress 
ever since her own discovery of the accident. 
The lack of knowledge of economic and 
domestic conditions girl boarders 
exasperating, although somewhat ludicrous, 
critics. There are not lacking instances where 
eighteen-years-old girls point out to the 
matron the faults of her management and fur- 
nish her with directions how such a house 
should be run. 

Of course, student boarding house tables 
vary, and sometimes there are grounds for 
complaint. But there is no need of this being 
made discourteously. 

It is but fair to that parents who 
realize the cost of living and appreciate the 
effort at variety in the bill of fare, generally 
are in sympathy with the lady-in-charge 
when the accounts of these collegiate food 
insurrections come to their knowledge. It is 
not uncommon for them to announce to their 
ambitious daughters that they are getting 
quite as much as they pay for. Now and then 
there rises to the matron’s aid a parent who, 
having got wind of an affair, sends his daugh- 
ter to the matron to apologize. 

While there is a popular view of the college 
girl gained on the streets of a college town 
and from the sketches in woman's magazines, 
she really is known only to those who have 
domestic dealings with her. And these deal- 
ings show her not only in all that is disagree- 
able, but also in all that is lovely as well. 
The fact remains that while the college girl 
has greater privileges than other girls, and 
advantages that should breed in her greater 
inclination to make less difficult the lot of 
others, too often the thing results another 
way. The peculiar of college 
living—independence, an overgauged sense of 
privilege, superiority and self-taken exemption 
from the codes supposed to govern the rest 
of a public—is responsible for many of the 
exhibitions that the college girl makes of the 
worst side of herself. The eternal principles 
of self-control and unselfishness are tested to 
the utmost in that atmosphere. 


makes 


say 


atmosphere 


A Game of Names 
By J. A. M. 


To entertain a number of young ladies for 
my daughter, | wanted something in the form 
of a guess contest, to occupy a part of the 
time, but everything I knew of had been used, 


so I evolved the following: I 


wrote down 
each girl's name or names, as I used both, 
making twenty-eight in all, there being four- 
teen girls, then set myself to define each, di- 
viding them into syllables when more con- 
venient. When I was ready for the game, | 
asked the girls if they knew their own names, 
There were surprised exclamations, as I passed 
around pencils and papers with the numbered 
definitions on, keeping a copy for myself, with 
With a great deal of fun the 
names belonging to the definitions were finally 


the answers. 


found, most of them being easy, a few more 
difficult. few 
scheme clear: “To gather in rows, and a 
biped” (Sherman); “A (King) ; 
“The negative of ‘or, nickname for 
(Norma); “A tolling bell, and the 
second vowel” ( Nellie) ; 
myself” (Mamie). 


examples will make the 
monarch” 
und a 
mother” 


“A spring month, and 


SoMETHING NeEw—I have dined in public 
and private, with people of high and low 
degree, in town and country, in various parts 
of the world; but only once have I seen this 
at dinner: After the meats and entrees had 
been concluded, and the table cleared for 
dessert, a pretty maid entered carrying a min- 
iature watering pot of silver, in appearance 
like those used in watering plants, and pro- 
ceeded to sprinkle the contents on the table- 
cloth before each guest. The vessel contained 
perfumed water or liquid, the scent of which 
was very mild and delightful, not too strong, 
but just enough to remove the odor of the 
cooking and dishes previously served. This 
occurred at a very charming dinner given at 
the beautiful home in the heart of London by 
a well-known lady, whose former husband was 
the lord mayor.—W. T. Carleton. 


Stanparp oF Foops, or food ‘“pharma- 
copeia,” corresponding to the United States 
Dispensatory, is urged by the analyst of the 
Iinois food Edward N. 
An authority as influential in the trade 
and in the courts as is the Dispensatory, is, 
in a word, the object sought. The convention 
which established the United States pharma- 
copeia met at Washington, D C, in 1820. 


state commission, 


Eaton. 


Ir the sleeves of little girls’ dresses are 
tucked across the top, they may be let down 
with the skirt the next season.—March Fourth. 
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Where Lurk Disease Germs 
By Lavra J. RITTENHOUSE 


I hope you believe, as I do, in the germ 
theory. Well, then, never throw water out of 
tumblers and leave them standing without 
washing, nor give them a careless dab with a 
not overclean tea towel. See to it that every 
tumbler is thoroughly washed in hot soapsuds 
and brightly polished, and that the china is all 
scalded as well, for no matter how much we 
may love our families we often have diseases 
lurking in our systems of which we are tem- 
porarily in ignorance, and from the tumblers 
and cups, or forks and spoons that have been 
touched by the lips, may proceed the contam- 
ination that precedes suffering, and maybe 
death. 

The great prevalence of catarrh should warn 
us against drinking from vessels that have 
been used by others, and the custom many 
mothers have of giving their children water or 
milk from their own cups is greatly to be 
deplored. Having washed and scalded the 
dishes, dried and put them away, see to it that 
every pot and pan is free from adhering food, 
that every useless scrap is burned, where 
burning is possible, or, if not, that the garbage 
pails are kept clean and free from taint and 
unwholesome odors. 

Next come the dishcloths and tea towels. 
Too great care cannot be taken of them. Of 
all dirty, disreputable, disgusting things in a 
kitchen, an old, sour, wet, greasy, wadded-up 
dishcloth takes the lead. If every woman who 
has one could have it put under a strong mag- 
nifying glass, and see the mass af squirming, 
writhing, filthy little animalcules making their 
home in its musty folds, they would surely 
avail themselves of the privileges of hot water, 
soap and “elbow grease,” or lose their appetites 
forever after. The deadly dishcloth is a thing 
to be hunted out from its hiding places under 
dishpans, behind stoves; any place, every place 
out of sight that an ingenious maid can think 
of putting it, though sometimes it hangs in 
brazen frankness in full view, to strike terror 
to the beholder. Like all evils it usually lurks 
in seeret places, ready to break down strong 
constitutions and sunny dispositions with its 
germs that are plastered on cups, plates, pots 
and pans with perfect impartiality. 

Tea towels should be thoroughly washed in 
hot soapsuds every time they have been used, 
wrung dry as possible, shaken out smoothly 
and hung up where they will be dry and ready 
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for use again. Thus they will always be soft 
and sweet and clean, and there will be no 
necessity for putting them in the weekly wash- 
ing. That is a useless and filthy process, 
anyhow. Think of having undergarments and 
handkerchiefs (especially where one has colds 
in the head) washed with dish towels! How 
would one like to wipe plates or other dishes 
on soiled undereclothing or handkerchiefs? 
Yet, unless the laundry woman is unusually 
careful, there will be an exchange of courtesies 
from tea towels to wearing apparel, and from 
wearing apparel back to tea towels. 

Upon the ice chest or refrigerator depends 
much of the health of the family, and upon 
good health depend the sweet tempers, the love 
of home, the cementing of family ties, and 
often the morality and Christianity of the 
family, as well. The ice chest should be thor- 
oughly washed and scalded once a week. To 
cool it off again, one may douse the inside of 
it with cold water. Always exclude acids from 
the ice chests, unless they are in self-sealing 
bottles or glass cans. Keep the remnants of 
food, of course, such dainty, economical dishes 
may be made from them, but be exceedingly 
careful that nothing is soured or tainted. 

Be careful to exclude dust from things that 
are to be eaten. The old adage that “we must 
all eat our peck of dirt” may be true, but if it 
is, let us get fresh dirt and have it disinfected. 
Many  discases—consumption, — particularly— 
are spread broadcast from the sputa that are 
dricd up to become dust and float in the air, 
ready to be taken into the system in the water 
we drink or the food we eat. This is no ex- 
aggeration, but a scientific fact that everyone 
should remember, and all housekeepers in 
particular. 

Next we go into the living rooms. Every- 
where the same rules apply—plenty of sun- 
shine and fresh air. Keep your window shades 
up and let in the light and air, though the 
colors in carpets or rugs entirely disappear, 
and above everything else, ventilate—ventilale 
—ventilate! There is no better way to prevent 
colds, headache and languor than to live in a 
pure and wholesome atmosphere. Air the 
beds from two to four hours, with the bed- 
clothes thrown back or taken entirely off the 
beds, that a pure current may thoroughly 


cleanse them, even if the rooms do temporarily 
look untidy. It is genuine lack of cleanliness 
to leave the exhalations from the millions of 
pores in the body in the bedding, 


| 
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Starching and Ironing 


By Lias CARPENTER 


During a winter spent at_a little seaside town 
in the south of Engiand, | attended a course 
of lectures ou the novel subject of starching 
and ironing. The enterprising “local board” 
had engaged a charming young lady, appar- 
ently in the early twenties, who had won a 
diploma both for that subject and cookery 
at the famous Kensington schoel of cookery 
in London, to come and deliver these lectures 
once a week for three months. The lectures 
were held in the Odd Fellows’ hall, which had 
been provided for the occasion with a siughtly 
raised platform or dais, on which were a gas 
cooking stove with four flatirons on it, and 
a table. The lecturer was a girlish figure with 
curly brown hair and a faultless tailor-made 
dress, partially hidden by an apron, collar 
and cuffs somewhat on the order of those worn 
by a hospital nurse, more  coquettish 
looking, being made of salmon pink linen and 
hemstitched. She proceeded, after a bow and 
smile to her audience, to smooth out a piece 
of blanket on her ironing table, covering it 
with a sheet, which she pinned under very 
carefully at each corner. “The subject for 
to-day is cold water starch. I shall begin,” 
she said, “with collars and cuffs, and while 
I am mixing my starch in this little bowl I 
One table- 
spoonful of starch, half a pint of water, four 


will dictate the ingredients to you. 


drops of turpentine, and as much borax as will 
lie on a sixpence, dissolved in a tablespoonful 
Pour a little water onto the 
starch and mix it up quite smoothly with the 
hand; then pour in the rest of the water, tur- 
pentine and dissolved borax, taking care not 


of boiling water. 


to pour in the sediment of the borax, which 
might cause a speck of iron mold. ‘The borax 
helps to stiffen. This quantity will be enough 
for four collars and two pairs of cuffs. One 
pint will do three shirts.” 

In that part of England .everyone uses box 
irons, heating the heart-shaped pieces of iron 
red hot before dropping them into the box. 
These irons are particularly nice for starch 
things, and I always use one myself. 
don, however, and elsewhere in England, the 
ordinary flatirons are used altogether, and 


In Lon- 


this was the kind the lecturer had provided. 
Taking one from the stove she dipped a piece 
of rag in olive oil and bath brick and rubbed 
the bottom well. A rag dipped in kerosene or 
salt. she told us, is also good for this purpose. 


HOUSEKEEPING 


She emphasized the necessity for scrupulous 
cleanness of the irons to produce good work, 
and indeed it is absolutely essential. Dipping 
a cuff, rough dried from the wash, into the 
starch mixture, after first stirring it smooth 
with her forefinger, she wrung it out and 
rubbed the starch in vigorously. She then 
repeated the dipping and rubbing and put it 
away rolled up tightly in a towel for about 
half an hour. It is better, as a rule, she told 
us, to leave them an hour or two before iron- 
ing when practicable. 

Spreading out the cuff on the table and 
wiping it carefully on both sides with a piece 
of wet rag, she took her iron and ran it first 
of all very lightly on the wrong side, then 
lightly on the right; heavily on the wrong side, 
and heavily on the right. All these details 
sound trivial, but they are very important in 
getting a thing exactly right. For instance, 
if you iron the cuff or collar heavily at once 
the iron will probably stick, which it is also 
liable to do if you do not rub the surface first 
with the wet rag. Again, if you rub heavily 
on the right side first instead of the wrong, 
the thickened edges where they are turned in 
will present a raised surface on the right side. 
It is also important to keep on ironing the 
same article till it is quite dry and stiff. While 
the collars and cuffs are still hot they may be 
given the requisite curve by pinning the cor- 
responding buttonholes together; by the time 
they are cold, the pin being removed, they 
will be found to retain their rounded position. 

“To get good results in the somewhat diffi- 
cult art of polishing,” she said, ‘requires 
immaculate spotlessness in the polishing iron, 
as well as some practice. It is really quite 
hard work, though it sounds simple, which is 
the reason so few people have it done at 
Taking a cuff already starched and 
ironed, without, of course, any polish, she care- 
fully recleaned and repolished her polishing 
iron, already as bright as a looking giass. 
Then she dipped a soft rag in cold water 
(using nothing else), and slightly dampened 


home.” 


the surface of the cuff on the right side. 
“You must be extremely careful,” she said, “to 
have your polishing iron heated to exactly 
the right degree, for if it is too hot it will 
scorch, and if the slightest bit too cool it will 
be also ineffectual.” Taking the polishing iron 
in her hand she then moved it very quickly 
to and fro and from side to side, with consid- 
erable force, over the cuff. She held it up to 
our view, glossy and perfect. 
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Opportunities for Young Women 


Through the New England School of Cookery 
and Domestic Science 

There are scores of positions open to-day to 
women who have taken the normal course in 
domestic science, positions which are not read- 
ily tilled because the conventional woman turns 
to the conventional calling first. What the 
New England School of Cookery will strive 
to train is a class of women of high intelli- 
gence, of wide knowledge, of real energy, and 
best of all, of large adaptability, who, seeing 
an opportunity to create for themselves useful 
and honorable positions, will do so. Constantly 
to the editorial desk come requests for such 
Pleas for help come from north, 
south, east and west. A wealthy rancher, for 
example, wants a housekeeper who will set a 


women, 


healthful, economical, attractive table for his 
small army of help, utilizing to the best advan- 
tage the foods raised on his great farm. He 
is willing to pay a larger salary than the 
average country school teacher, receives. The 
proprietor of a large seashore hotel would pre- 
fer a practical young woman who knows all 
about cooking and marketing to a regular stew- 
ard. Tle will pay the woman the same wages 
he pays the steward if she runs his establish- 
ment as he wishes it. A sanitarium wants a 
good housekeeper. An advertiser who has a 
new food to put on the market wishes a clever 
young woman to show customers how to use 
it in a score of palatable dishes. A boarding 
house which feeds four hundred people three 
times a day offers the capable woman who 
can oversee the kitchen, dining room and linen 
closet sixty dollars a month. These are only 
a few of the positions waiting to be filled, but 
all of them want the right woman. She must 
know her business thoroughly, and be endowed 
with energy and ambition. The energy and 
ambition no instructor can create, but the 
knowledge which in six months will put her 
on a perfectly independent footing is what 
is offered the graduates of the New England 
School of Cookery. 

The normal classes are already filling fast. 
When the enrollment reaches a certain num- 
her, no more pupils can be admitted. The 
equipment of the 
instruction from teachers and lecturers is as 
thorough as can be obtained in any American 
institution, while our opportunity to secure 
positions for graduates already—with no grad- 
uates yet to offer—gives promise of the widest 


school is complete, the 
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influence. The lecturers secured for the course 
of normal work promise a most interesting 
and instructive series of talks on the various 
subjects that deal with the economy, the health 
and general well-being of a household. 

At the formal opening of the school to the 
local public of Springfield and the Connecticut 
valley, the big, cheery house was thrown open 
for inspection, and the verdict of throngs of 
interested feminine visitors was that the New 
England School of Cookery stood for every 
principle that is necessary to a model home. 

The illustrations on Pages 450 and 451 afford 
our readers a glimpse of the working apart- 
ments in the New England School of Cookery. 
There is a view of the large downstairs class- 
room with its gas stove, cabinet table, dish 
cupboards, and working table. The immacu- 
lateness of the kitchen in cream and white 
may be seen in the other illustration. The 
roomy, well lighted pantry, with its white 
enameled shelves, is a kitchen feature which 
is thoroughly appreciated by every housewifely 
pupil. The school is at Springfield, Mass. 


New Tools for the Cook 


The salamander iron, here illustrated, is 
one of the most useful of new acquisitions 

to the kingdom of the kitchen. 

It is a flat iron disk fastened 

to a handle. When thoroughly 
heated over coals, this iron is 
lifted and held pastry, 
meringues, etc, which have not 
browned evenly in the oven, but 
which cannot be 


fear of 


over 


returned for 
overbaking. Thus one 
is able to obtain for such dishes 
an evenly 


browned appearance 
which adds to their appetizing 

Another useful thing is the 
new plate scraper here pictured. This plate 
scraper consists of a rub- 


attractiveness. 


ber piece several inches 
long attached to a white- 
wood handle, so that it 
may be brushed over the 
most delicate china dishes 
without injuring them, 
removing from their sur- 
every particle of 
grease and food. 


laces 


[ really cannot get 


along without Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING. 


Mrs C. L. Newron, 
Mapleton, Utah. 
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Manufacturers and packers of food products 
are quite as eager for a national pure food 
law as are the old friends of the Hepburn 
bill who have labored years for its passage, 
and the prospects of this measure during the 
congress are de- 
adoption of pure food 
with widely varying re- 


winter's short session of 
cidedly bright. The 
laws by many states, 
quirements, places the manufacturer in a posi- 
tion which is almost The maker 
for example, might be 


intolerable. 
of a fruit preserve, 
compelled to use forty-five different labels in 
order to sell his goods in as many states. 
With a united country in its favor and much 
of the opposition removed, the cause of pure 


food will drag no longer. 


Many factors combined to force arbitration 
of the coal strike. Potent among these influ- 
ences was the People’s Coal League, instituted 
by Goop HloUSEKEEPING late in September. That 
organization had secured a tremendous impetus 
days our November number 
appeared with full particulars about it. The 
associated press and a great number of other 
periodicals gave much publicity to the People’s 
Coal League. All these influences helped re- 
form the coal situation. 


several before 


A new word will be knocking by and by for 
admission to the dictionaries. Mrs Larned, 
president of the National Household 
nomic association, found it in a newspaper. 
The “house-worn.” [t tells its 
story as truly as docs “shop-worn.” The mis- 


Eco- 


word is own 
sion of this magazine, one of its missions, is 
to prevent the condition described by this 
new adjective. 


We have so far outgrown Puritanism, we 
twentieth century Americans, that we have 
adopted the Christmas tree quite generally in 
our homes. Not to the extent of continental 
Europeans, to be sure, for we could not with- 
out amusement picture our president and all 
the members of his family having their sep- 
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arate trees, as the herr kaiser, her majesty, the 
princes and princesses royal of Germany, do. 
Strangely enough, when viewed at a distance 
it does not seem 10 detract from the “war 
lord’s” dignity, that tree. Now, does it? | 
rather seems to add a “something.” What 
is it? And is that “something” which we are 
missing if we do not feel it. worth the having? 
If so we shall one day understand, for we ure 
making progress in sentiment. 


The sketch The Two 
in this issue, is timely in view of the pictures 
in our November number, showing rooms con- 
trasted as were the two at the fair in Boston, 
The artist and the Editor knew nothing of the 
contrasting rooms planned by the Woman's 


concerning Rooms, 


Educational and Industrial union for the 
Mechanics’ fair, when they evolved these 
drawings. As a matter of fact, what is the 
quality which makes room homelike—or 


what are some of the qualities? Readers ask 


us frequently to suggest topics upon which 


they can try their hand at contributing 


this magazine. Here is a live subject, calling 
for the expression of ideas which shall be 
sincere, from experience and observation, and 


searching deep the human mind and heart 


Our readers have lost a friend whose mes- 
sage was one of unfailing cheer and comfort, 
in the death of Mary F. Butts. 
in this and other magazines were the expression 

Mrs Butts died 
at the home of her sister in Providence, R | 


Her poems 
of a brave and loving heart. 


Her native place was Hopkinton, in the same 
state, but her home of late had been 
in Burlington, Vt. Her last contribution to 
Goop HovuseEKEEPING was Home Again, which 
appeared in the September number of the cur- 
rent year. 


years 


“Are American homes decreasing?" comes 
the query from a subscriber, to be answered 
The inquirer means, no 


doubt, to ask if hetcl and hoarding house life. 


through our columns. 


and perhaps celibacy, are making such inroads 
upon family life as to diminish the number of 
real homes in proportion to population. In the 
absence of cannot say, but we 
opine not. What say our readers? 


statistics we 


The true Christmas spirit never grows old. 


In the individual life, as in Christendom, it 
should be ever new. 
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The Way of Peace 
By EMmity Frink 
Ever since that autumn day 
When I took my bride away 
From her home and mother, 
Hired “helps” have done our cooking; 
fwelve of them have left us looking, 
Looking sadly for another. 


First came Norah, then came Annie, 
hen a good old colored mammy, 
Then our French Marie; 
Then came Christine, Huldah, Tillie, 
Lucy, Lizzie, Mandy, Millie, 
Then a heathen, poor Sam Lee. 


Now, Miss Smythe, a graduate 
In art (domestic), has of late 
Driven our cares away; 
She plays our piano, gets her “rights,” 
Her Sundays out, with six week nights, 
Along with union pay. 


In our front parlor every week 

The Kitchen Mechanic Club girls meet; 
Oh, do not think we scold! 

Peaceful, we sit upstairs and say, 

“Ah, troubled world, we've found a way 
Our ‘help’ to have and hold.” 


Best Part of the Bird 


By R. K. MUNKITTRICK 


The 


1 like the wing. I like the neck, 

I like the first, also the sec- 

Ond joint and I the bird like from 
The giblets to the luscious drum- 
Stick and the stuffing and the skin 
That lingers on my gravied grin. 
But when [I’ve sung my little lay 
This thing I'm very free to say, 

Of all the turk from back to breast 
lhe cranberry sauce I like the best. 


Woman 
3y Moses TEGGART 


Doing what no other 
Soul for us would do; 
As sister, wife, or mother 
Good and kind and true-— 
Who'd an angel summon 
His fellowship to fill? 
When Ged has given him woman 
Wise and loving still. 


SONGS OF 


HOME 


A Presence 
By Cora A. Matson Dotson 
In the old house she sits 
Sull in the same low chair; 
While she patiently knits, 
Rocks in the silence there. 


Knitting, with head bent low, 
Weak hands, wrinkled and old, 

Here where the firelight glow 
Long on the hearth lies cold. 


When the gray moth its fill 
Seeks in the shadowed bowers, 

Then, with slow step and still, 
Walks she amid the flowers. 


Ever a quiet ghost, 
Gentle and old and sweet, 
Here where we knew them most 
Linger the age-worn feet. 


The Sick Doll 
By A. M. 


Don't laugh at this poor sick dolly, 
It hasn’t the whooping cough; 

We washed its face with the wash-cloth, 
And the paint it all came off. 

And sister, she cried about it, 
But now we don’t mind at all, 

We play it’s a smallpox patient, 
And no other doll may call. 

And sister’s the nurse to tend it, 
And i am the guard about 

To nail up a sign on the doorway 
And keep all the well dolls out. 


Father’s Pets 

By AvuGustA KorTRECHT 
One night our doctor came to tea, 
And we had chicken—hully gee, 
fried chicken w'ever had; 
And doctor then he said to dad: 
“It's most dee-licious, Mr Jones, 
But ain't them awful funny bones?” 
And dad jus’ grinned: “Well, | declare, 


Forgot to say ‘twas Belgian hare.” 


So when we hunted Baby Grace, 

And screamed her name and searched the 
place 

Then Jack said, “Try the ‘frigerator, 

Unless dad's done already ate her.” 
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Bureau of Intormation 


For Lyonnatse Potatves, Subseriber, cut 
six medium sized raw potatoes in thin slices, 
and lay in cold water. Peel two onions and 
cut them very thin. Dry the potatoes on a 
towel and put them in a spider with one table- 
spoon of beef fat or lard which is quite hot. 
After cooking five minutes add ihe onions, with 
half a teaspoon of salt and a generous dust 
of pepper. Stir occasionally, letting it cook 
slowly. When crisply browned on the under 
side turn out on a hot platter in omelet shape. 
A very nice way to brown sweet potatoes is to 
boil them till tender, then dust lightly with 
powdered sugar, roll in’ melted butter and 
brown in the oven. 


Yeast Foam can be used instead of com- 
pressed yeast, Mrs Munn, but as a rule it 
requires longer time to raise the bread. 


A Macutne for accordion pleating can be 
obtained through any large dry goods store 
which makes a= specialty of dressmakers’ 
supplies, A. B. 


Tue Recire desired H. Baker is as 
follows: Tut into separate pails one pound of 
chloride of lime and two pounds of salsoda. 
Pour over each three quarts of hot water and 
boil ten minutes, stirring occasionally til! 
dissolved. Pour together, strain and let settle. 
When clear dip into bottles and keep tightly 
corked. Use one-sixth strength, diluting with 
water. 


A Brive anp Groom during the reception 
after the wedding ceremony are generally 
assisted in receiving by the maid of honor, the 
bridesmaids, the parents of the bride and 
if desired the parents of the bridegroom. The 
fact of their being strangers of the bride's 
family should not preclude this courtesy. A 


HOUSEKEEPING 


be the 
proper mode of invitation to her future father- 


friendly note from the bride would 
in-law and mother-in-law. Their order in the 
receiving line would be after the father and 
mother of the bride. In an informal home 
wedding the bride’s father and mother might 
aid in receiving the guests before the appear- 
ance of the bridal party. If the bride’s table 
is large enough the minister and parents of the 
young couple might be seated with them. A 
call on the — s friends is scarcely necessary 
from the bride, if she is very busy, although 
it would be ae upon as a courtesy by 
strangers invited to the wedding. 

Ir Wovucp be an impossibility in our limited 
space to outline for Sara Cleaves a plan for 
a course in a cooking school and give a plan 
for arrangement of rooms. Her best plan 
would be to visit all the cooking schools 
within reach and write to others for circulars. 
With these as guidance, added to her own 
experience, a suitable course of lessons may 
be easily planned. 


Potato Poison—There is a poisonous sub 
stance which leaves potatoes during the boiling, 
Mrs Edwards, but it is so small in comparison 
with the water covering the vegetables that it 
can searcely prove harmful, even when used 
to set bread. Still, pure water ought to be 
sufficient for wetting the flour. There is little 
goodness in potato water, although there is an 
old theory that it whitens bread and pine floors. 

A Day engraved on the top of a visiting 
card, G. B. R.. means that its possessor is at 
home to callers on that afternoon, generally 
from 2 till 6. Friendly and neighborly calls 
might be expected on any other days, but 
formal calls from strangers or mere acquaint- 
ances would be expected on the “at home” 
afternoon. Tea may be served and delicate 
wafers or cakes, but anything mere elaborate 
would be in bad taste. 


Books suitable for a club studying domestic 
science, sanitation, ventilation, ete, might in 
clude such volumes as the standard cook books 
—Miss Farmer's Boston Cook Book, Sarah ‘I. 
Rorer’s, Mary J. Lincoln's: the Handbook of 
Sanitary Information for Housenolders, by 
Roger S. Tracy, and The House Comfortable. 
by Agnes B. Ormshee. A very extensive list 
of such books is given in the Good House 
keeping Year Book and Art Calendar for 1903. 

\ RARE, GOOD MAGAZINE 

This interesting magazine is rapidly in 
creasing its circulation and advertising. Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING is a rare, good magazine. The 
illustrations are of a high degree of excellence 
Its New England School of Cookery, a growth 
of the Good Housekeeping Institute, has 
become a Springfield institution, and is an 
effort on the part of Goop HovuseKrerinc to 
help forward the possibility of co-operation 
and good housekeeping among women.—7 hic 


Republican, Springfield, Mass. 
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THE 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


CONTEST 


S announced last month, cash prizes of 
A fifty dollars (fifteen dollars, ten and five 
“fives” ) will be awarded for the best set of 
estimates of bargains in the way of Christmas 
and holiday gifts to be found in our advertising 
pages, including the November and current 
(December) issues. The competitor is to write 
to our advertisers for descriptions and prices 
of their goods (in every instance mentioning 
the fact that the “ad” was seen in Goop Hovuse- 
KEEPING), and then to make estimates of the 
cost of a collection of gifts for each of three 
of the following groups: 

1. The young couple beginning to 
house. 

2. The baby. 

3. The mother. 

4. The father. 

5. The girl or young woman. 

6. The boy. 


keep 


Each competitor may send estimates in only 
three of these classes or groups. 


In order to 
give a wide range for expenditure, large and 
should be 
each group, one showing what can be bought 


small, two estimates sent under 
for a considerable sum of money and what 
Skill in gauging 
the expenditure and getting large value for the 
money will count with the judges. 


Suppose for example, the reader chooses 


for a relatively small sum. 


to enter the contest in three classes, namely, 
the young couple beginning housekeeping, the 
baby, and the girl. The larger estimate for 
the young housekeepers might include some 
expensive furnishings; the smaller one some 
novel and useful devices, and perhaps foods 
even, that would be new to them. The larger 
estimate for the girl might go so far as to 
include a piano, But in all cases prices must 
and the amounts be footed up 
Our advertisers will be glad to supply 
our readers with catalogs, descriptions, samples, 
Prices, ete. 
THE RULES, AT A GLANCE 

Each competitor may enter in three of the 
classes enumerated, and must send two esti- 
mates, a larger and a smaller, under each 


be given, 
clearly. 


group, making six estimates in all. Prices 
must be quoted and the totals accurately and 
clearly footed up under each estimate. The 
estimates must specify the trade names of the 
Two 
coupons are required with each entry, one to 
be cut from the number of the 
magazine, and one from the December number, 
because the estimates must include the adver- 
tisements in both these issues. Two December 
coupons, er two November coupons, will not 
meet the requirements. All entries must reach 
the Puzzle Editor of HouSEKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass, not earlier than December 1, 
nor later than December 24, 1902. 


various articles, along with the prices. 


November 


The October Rebus Awards 


The first prize of five dollars for the best 
solution of the October rebus is awarded to 
H. L street, Buffalo, 


Seneca 
N Y. Yearly subscriptions are awarded twenty- 


yepere, 2315 
four competitors, and six months’ subscriptions 
to twenty-five competitors, fifty prizes in all. 

Answers to October rebus: 1. Naiad Fil- 
ter. 2. Jell-O. 3. Butcher's Boston Polish. 
4. Mexican Drawn Work. 5. Mother's Oats. 
6. Kingsford’s Oswego Starch. 


The Basement Plan Contest 
Many 
regarded the window limitation and introduced 
other windows. 


of the competitors in this contest dis- 


This excluded many otherwise 
arrangements from consideration. 
Again, others neglected to take into account 
the fact that the laundry room should be out 
of range of the dust incidental to putting in 
coal and taking out ashes. 


excellent 


Two arrangements 
in the contest seem to merit equal prizes, so 
prizes of five dollars each have been awarded 
to Miss Grace Irene Chapin, 14 Sylvan street, 
Worcester, Mass, and Mr P. LeRoy Harwood 
of New London, Ct. Other prizes have been 
awarded to Lucy D. Thomson, Belchertown, 
Mass; Eric Hyde, 1244 Brooklyn avenue, De- 
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Bureau of Intormation 


For Lyonnatse Potatoes, Subscriber, cut 
six medium sized raw potatoes in thin slices, 
and lay in cold water. Peel two onions and 
cut them very thin. Dry the potatoes on a 
towel and put them in a spider with one table- 
spoon of beet fat or lard which is quite hot 
After cooking five minutes add ithe onions, with 
half a teaspoon of salt and a generous dust 
of pepper. Stir occasionally, letting it cook 
slowly. When crisply browned on the under 
side turn out on a hot platter in omelet shape. 
A very nice way to brown sweet potatoes is to 
boil them till tender, then dust lightly with 
powdered sugar, roll in’ melted butter and 
brown in the oven. 


YeEAsT Foam can be used instead of com- 
pressed yeast, Mrs Munn, but as a rule it 
requires longer time to raise the bread. 


A Macutnxe for accordion pleating can be 
obtained through any large dry goods store 
which makes specialty of dressmakers’ 
supplies, B. H 


Tue Recive desired by H. H. Baker is as 
follows: Dut into separate pails one pound of 
chloride of lime and two pounds of salseda. 
Pour over each three quarts of hot water and 
boil ten minutes, stirring occasionally til! 
dissolved. Pour together, strain and let settle. 
When clear dip into bottles and keep tightly 
corked. Use one-sixth strength, diluting with 
water. 


A Brive anp Groom during the reception 
after the wed ling ceremony are generally 
assisted in recciving by the maid of honor, the 
bridesmaids, the parents of the bride and 
if desired the parents of the bridegroom. The 
fact of their being strangers of the bride's 
family should not preclude this courtesy. A 


friendly note from the bride would be the 
proper mode of invitation to her future father- 
in-law and mother-in-law. Their order in the 
receiving line would be after the father and 
mother of the bride. In an informal home 
wedding the bride’s father and mother might 
aid in receiving the guests before the appear- 
ance of the bridal party. If the bride's table 
is large enough the minister and parents of the 
young couple might be seated with them. A\ 
call on the groom's friends is scarcely necessary 
from the bride, if she is very busy, although 
it would be looked upon as a courtesy by 
strangers invited to the wedding. 

Ir Wovvp be an impossibility in our limited 
space to outline for Sara Cleaves a plan for 
a course in a cooking school and give a plan 
for arrangement of rooms. Her best plan 
would be to visit all the cooking — schools 
within reach and write to others for circulars, 
With these as guidance, added to her own 
experience, a suitable course of lessons may 
be easily planned. 

Potato Potson—There is a poisonous sub 
stance which leaves potatoes during the boiling, 
Mrs Edwards, but it is so small in comparison 
with the water covering the vegetables that it 
can searcely prove harmful, even when used 
to set bread. Still, pure water ought to be 
sufficient for wetting the flour. There is little 
goodness in potato water, although there is an 
old theory that it whitens bread and pine floors. 

A Day engraved on the top of a visiting 
ecard, G. B. R.. means that its possessor is at 
home to callers on that afternoon, generally 
from 2 till 6. Friendly and neighborly calls 
might be expected on any other days, but 
formal calls from strangers or mere acquaint- 
ances would be expected on the “at home” 
afternoon. Tea may be served and delicate 
wafers or cakes, but anything mere elaborate 
would be in bad taste. 


Books suitable for a club studying domestic 
science, sanitation, ventilation, ete, might in 
clude such volumes as the standard cook books 
—Miss Farmer's Boston Cook Book, Sarah ‘I. 
Rorer’s, Mary J. Lincoln's: the Handbook of 
Sanitary Information for Housenolders, by 
Roger S. Tracy, and The House Comfortable, 
by Agnes B. Ormshee. A very extensive list 
of such books is given in the Good House 
keeping Year Book and Art Calendar for 1903. 


\ RARE, GOOD MAGAZINE 

This interesting magazine is rapidly in 
creasing its circulation and advertising. Goov 
HOUSEKEEPING is a rare, good magazine. The 
illustrations are of a high degree of excellence 
Its New England School of Cookery, a growth 
of the Good Housekeeping Institute, has 
hecome a Springfield institution, and is an 
effort on the part of Goop HouseKrerine to 
help forward the possibility of co-operation 
and good housekeeping among women.—7 he 


Republican, Springfield, Mass. 
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THE 


CHRISTMAS GIFT 


CONTEST 


S announced last month, cash prizes of 
A fifty dollars (fifteen dollars, ten and five 
“fives’”) will be awarded for the best set of 
estimates of bargains in the way of Christmas 
and holiday gifts to be found in our advertising 
pages, including the November and current 
(December) issues. The competitor is to write 
to our advertisers for descriptions and prices 
of their goods (in every instance mentioning 
the fact that the “‘ad’’ was seen in Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING), and then to make estimates of the 
cost of a collection of gifts for each of three 
of the following groups: 

1. The young couple beginning to keep 
house. 


2. The baby. 

3. The mother. 

4. The father. 

5. The girl or young woman. 


6. The boy. 

Each competitor may send estimates in only 
three of these classes or groups. In order to 
give a wide range for expenditure, large and 
small, two estimates should be sent under 
each group, one showing what can be bought 
for a considerable sum of money and what 
for a relatively small sum. Skill in gauging 
the expenditure and getting large value for the 
money will count with the judges. 

Suppose for example, the reader chooses 
to enter the contest in three classes, namely, 
the young couple beginning housekeeping, the 
baby, and the girl. 
the young housekeepers might include some 


The larger estimate for 


expensive furnishings; the smaller one some 
novel and useful devices, and perhaps foods 
even, that would be new to them. 
estimate for the girl might go so far as to 
include a piano. 
be given, 
clearly. 


The larger 


But in all cases prices must 
and the amounts be footed up 
Our advertisers will be glad to supply 
our readers with catalogs, descriptions, samples, 
prices, ete. 
THE RULES, AT A GLANCE 

Each competitor may enter in three of the 
classes enumerated, and must send two esti- 
Mates, a larger and a smaller, under each 


making six estimates in all. Prices 
must be quoted and the totals accurately and 
clearly footed up under each estimate. The 
estimates must specify the trade names of the 
various articles, along with the prices. Two 
coupons are required with each entry, one to 
be cut from the November number of the 
magazine, and one from the December number, 


group, 


because the estimates must include the adver- 
tisements in both these issues. Two December 
coupons, er two November coupons, will not 
meet the requirements. All entries must reach 
the Puzzle Editor of Goon HousEKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass, not earlier than December 1, 
nor later than December 24, 1902. 


The October Rebus Awards 


The first prize of five dollars for the best 
solution of the October rebus is awarded to 
4d: Buffalo, 


Seneca 
N Y. Yearly subscriptions are awarded twenty- 


vepere, 2315 street, 
four competitors, and six months’ subscriptions 
to twenty-five competitors, fifty prizes in all. 
Answers to October rebus: 1. Naiad Fil- 
ter. 2. Jell-O. 3. Butcher's Boston Polish. 
4. Mexican Drawn Work. 5. Mother's Oats. 


6. Kingsford’s Oswego Starch. 


The Basement Plan Contest 


Many of the competitors in this contest dis- 
regarded the window limitation and introduced 
other windows. This excluded many otherwise 
from 
Again, others neglected to take into account 
the fact that the laundry room should be out 
of range of the dust incidental to putting in 
coal and taking out ashes. 


excellent arrangements consideration. 


Two arrangements 
in the contest seem to merit equal prizes, so 
prizes of five dollars each have been awarded 
to Miss Grace Irene Chapin, 14 Sylvan street, 
Worcester, Mass, and Mr P. LeRoy Harwood 
of New London, Ct. Other prizes have been 
awarded to Lucy D. Thomson, Belchertown, 
Mass; Eric Hyde, 1244 Brooklyn avenue, De- 
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troit, Mich, and to Nina Mitchell, Bethel, Ct, 
there not being a sufficient number of success 
The 
reproduced in forth 


ful contestants for the remaining prizes. 
successful plans will be 
coming issues of Goop LlousEKEErING. 
> 
The “Discoveries” Win 
The hearty response to our October para 
graph calling for mention of the department of 
the magazine to which our readers turn first, 
is highly gratifying. 
in favor of the “Discoveries.” 


A large majority voted 
A six months’ 
subscription is awarded each of sixteen read- 
ers whose replies were the earliest and best. 
as follows: 
ville, No Y (who will please send address) ; 
Miss Genevieve A. Cole, Mrs) Mabel Martin, 
“The Maples.” Mrs H. B. Swartz, Sadie Craw- 
ford, Josie Smith, Mrs Henry Drisler, Mrs F. 
C. Little, Mrs Miles O'Reilly, Mrs L. HL. 
Conover, Frances E. Peck, Mrs G. W. Stevens, 
Mrs R. B. Gibson, Mrs W. M. Gager, Sarah 4. 
Dewey. 


An anonymous friend in Bronx- 


I consider one of the 
best magazines for the home ever published. 
Mrs Verne R. Ricken, 
North Ontario, Cal. 


THIS DESIGN FOR A DWELLING IS: RESPECTFULLY 


HOUSEKELPING 


Good Housekeeping | 


Christmas Gift Contest | 
No 478 
T submit herewith estimates in the Christmas Gift 


Contest under the following three groups covering 
the advertisements in the December issue, 1902. 


Name 


| 
Address | 
| 
| 
| 


Use screw eyes in broom and mop handles, 
serub brushes, paring knives and dish mops, 
You will find it neater and casier—Mrs E. I. 


Turner. 


SUBMITTED BY THE ARTIST FOR GLOBE TROTTERS 


AND OTHERS WHO FOR SO LONG HAVE “LIVED IN A TRUNK’’—OR BOX, AS THE ENGLISIL SAY 


—THAT THEY WILL FEEL MORE AT 
MORE ARTISTIC MANY 


HOME IN 


THAN MODERN 


LO 


A TRUNK. HE INSISTS THAT THE DESIGN 15 
HOUSES. 


_ 


| 
3 

| 

| 

2 

<¥ 


handles, 
mops. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. All orders should be sent direct to us 


Reduced Prices on Suits and CloaKs 


A short while agoa woolen manufacturer came to us for orders. He 
was willing to make up his finest woolens at considerable reductions, if we 
would give him a large enough order to keep his mill running during the dull 
seison. We gave him an order for the newest fabrics for Winter and early 
Spring wear, and shall make these goods into suits, skirts and cloaks ¢o order 
on/y, and pass them on to you at ove-third less than regular prices. 

Nearly all of our styles and materials share in this sale. 

Note these reductions: 

Suits, in the newest models, made of up-to-date materials and lined throughout, 
suitable for Winter and early Spring wear; former price $10, reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Suits reduced to $8 $15 Suits reduced to $10 $25 Suits reduced to $16.67 

Latest designs in Skirts, with just the proper style to them; former price $5, re- 
duced to $3.34. 
$6 skirts reduced to $4 $7.50 Skirts reduced to $5 $10 Skirts reduced to $6.67 

Handsome Costumes of Black Velvet Cords and Corduroy, former price $17, reduced 
to °11.34. $19 Costumes reduced to $12.67 $21 Costumes reduced to $14 

Jackets, former price $10, reduced to $6.67. 
$15 Monte Carlo Coats reduced to $10 $18 Monte Carlo Coats reduced to $12 

Rainy-day, Traveling and Walking Skirts, indispensable for wet weather ; 
for ner price $6, reduced to $4. 

$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5 $9 Skirts reduced to $6 

Reduced Prices on Rainy-day Suits, Traveling Suits, Raglans, etc. 

We are also closing out a number of Sample Suits, Skirts and Cloaks 
(which were made up for exhibition in our Salesroom) at one-half of regu- 
lar prices. 

The Catalogue, Samples and Reduced Price List, giving interesting 
information about this sale, will be sent free at your request, but you must 
write quickly for the sale will last fora few weeks only and the choicest 
goo.'s will be sold first. Your order will be filled to your liking—if you think 
not send back the garment promptly, and we will refund your money. 
It’s vour good will we want most. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York 


We are not afraid to advertise 
because we have absolute confi- 


dence in our product. Mr. WM. C. REED, of Westfield, N. J., writes October 3d, 1902: 
‘“The Ostermoor advertisements are famous and have made the Ostermoor Mattress famous. I 
have proved them straightforward, exact, truthful and withal conservative. You do more than 
you promise.”’ 

We Promise that you shall be satisfied; that if you do not find the Ostermoor Mattress 
equal to any $50 hair mattress ever made in cleanliness, durability and comfort, we will refund 
your money (without discussion) after 30 nights’ free trial, The 


Ostermoor Mattress, °15. 


consists of airy, interlacing, fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness 
and great elasticity ; closed in the tick by hand—constructed, not 
stuffed. It cannot lose its shape. It requires no overhauling. 

SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK “ The Test of Time ” consisting 
of 96 pages, handsomely illustrated, which tells all about it, gives 
scores of remarkable letters from prominent people and warns you 
to BEWARE OF IMITATIONS trading on the name of “‘ felt.””. Look 
for the name OSTERMOOR and 94” 


TM 
OSTERMOOR & CO 


guarantee on every genuine mattress, 3 ft. wide, 30 lbs., "ti $0.00 
Don’t forget to send to-day for the 13.38 
the FREE book—your name and 4 ft. 6 in. wide. 45 lbs., - 15.00 
address on a postal will do All 6 feet 3 inches long. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY | 
127 Elizabeth Street, New York We prepay express charges 


When you write advertisers please mentian Goop HovusekEErinc. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


‘* It shortens your food; lengthens your life.’’ 


For your Stomach’s sake use Cottolene for Cooking 


How can you expect the purest, most palatable, most healthful food to be made of products 


obtained from swine ? 
Cottolene is preferable because made from refined vegetable oil and choice beef suet. It is white 
and odorless. It is purer, more healthful, more economical than hog lard. 
Use Cottolene once and you’ll never be content to go back to hog fats. No other frying or 
shortening medium will do the work of Cottolene. You must either use Cottolene or an inferior 
d only in sealed tin pails—never in bulk. 


product. Cottolene is sol 
Guard against substitutes. Cottolene comes only in a white pail with red label and band. In the 
center of the label is our trade mark—a steer’s head in cotton plant wreath. Good grocers sell it. 


Marion Harland’s Recipe for Minute Biscuit: 


One pint of sour or buttermilk; one teaspoonful of soda; one and one-third is 
of Cottolene; flour enough to make a softdough. Have dough just stiff enough to handle; 
cut out rapidly, with as little handling as possible, and bake in a quick oven. 


nful 


mix, roll and 
We have a book, called “ Home Helps,” edited by Mrs. Rorer, containing 124 other fine 
recipes, which we will mail you for a two-cent stamp. : 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
San Francisco Montreal 


Chicago NewYork Boston Philadelphia St. Louis 
Also makers of GOLD DUST 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPING. 
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ing 
ducts 


white 


Chapped and irritated skin quickly relieved by 
the cleansing, soothing and healing influence of 


PACKER’S TAR SOAP 


The Packer Manufacturing Company, 81 Fulton Street, New York 
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RUMFORD 


_ THE WHOLESOME 


MAKES 
LIGHT 
DELICATE 


AND 


EASILY 
DIGESTED 
FOOD 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovsEKEEPING. 
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Es 


christmas and 


The Gift of Gifts 


There is a Reason 


LONDON LANCET, the great medical author- 


ily, says Of Grape-Nuts: ‘The grains are | 


brown and crisp, with a pleasant taste...... 
The preparatory process undoubtedly converts 


ble condition than in the raw cereal... .. The’ 


features worthy of note are the excellent propor- 
tion of proteid, mineral matters and soluble 
carbohydrates per cent. Our analysis shows 
that itis a NUTRITIVE OF A HIGH ORDER, since 
it contains. the CONSTITUENTS -OF A COM- 
PLETE FOOD and in an EASILY ASSIMILABLE 
STATE.” 


Edward M. May, M. D., of Mt. Zion, Ill., says: 
desire'to.intorm youof my short but very 
Satisfactory experience with Grape-Nuts. as a 


| food. 1 had nervous dyspepsia tor over a year, 
/ and lost flesh to 122 pounds. 1, concluded it 
the food constituents into a much more digesti~ | 


was time to throw physic to the dogs in my 
case, and looked around for some concentrated, 
palatable prepared food. | got hold of Grape- 
Nuts and begin using it four times a-day, exclu- 
Sively for breakfast with milk; for luncheon and 
dinner as dessert. The heartburn, waterbrash, 
palpitation and other symptoms soon. disap- 
peared, and] can now eat a square meal and 
feel good, afterwards. «1 weighed yesterday and 


*had gained 18 pounds in:a month. And the end 
| is not yet.” 


Grape-Nuts 


| 
| 
| 
a & 
Member 
certifies that the polder: if steady user of grape Nuts is | 
entitled to LiFe for 4 jong and 
his wappiness is guarantees aiso a Metty 
CL. Lied D 
President 4 
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ELECTRO 


fend silverware,after washing comes 
POM :t er osininthe eat 
atthe nextmeal. Iry washing 
glass and plate with 
PECKINA, S1ASS AN plate with © 
tol yg a im Re It 
SSS brig t, wholesome 
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Castle’s Cream 
OLIVE OIL 


Tuis Ott has for the past twenty- 
five years been used by many 
of. the most prominent families, 
clubs and hotels all over the 
country. 


{1 It is the purest and best Ita- 

lian oil, and is the product of 
Tuscany, Italy, well known as 
producing the finest olive oil in 
the world. 


{| That delicious flavor that satisfies the epicure is not en- 
joyed in the common olive oils that flood the market, the 
majority of which are adulterated with cotton seed, 
peanut and other oils, but is found only in an absolutely pure olive oil, 
made from the first pressing of prime, select olives, grown in the 
country having the proper soil, by experts with years of experience. 

“ Of the true olive oils that are imported, none can approach Casfle’s 

Cream Olive Oil. 


PUT UP IN ALL SIZES IN GLASS AND TIN 


The CASTLE Brands of 
SARDINES, MACARONI, SPAGHETTI 
and PARMESAN CHEESE 


are of the finest Italian manufacture and should be 
used by all looking for the best. 


CASTLE’S SPANISH QUEEN OLIVES 


are packed from selected fruit. 


If CASTLE’S CREAM OLIVE OIL cannot be obtained of your Grocer, write direct to 


W. A. CASTLE, Springfield, Massachusetts 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousekeErtnc. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


nobody ever 
dreamed of 
a range so 
convenient 
as the present 
Glenwood 


WRITE FOR HANDSOME BOOKLET 
WEIR STOVE CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 


IWOO | 


MINUTE 
Gelatine 


Pure, Quick, Sure to Jell.’” 


In Envelopes (measured) for 
Instant Use. 


Tapioca 
All 


Needs No Soaking. 


Send five coms stamps and get hand. 
some book on minute Man ’’— 
copies of Famous $ many colors, 
with a Splendid Lot of Recipes and Pint 
Samples of each of the above 3 packages. 

Or send 15 cts. and get Full-sized Pack- 
age of the Gelatine and the elegant Book. 


Ready!” 


THE MINUTE MAN. 


Malted Cereal 


Coffee 


Harmless, 
W holesome, 
Nourishing, 
Tonic. 


The Best of All the 
Cereal Coffees 


Address Dept. G., 
Whitman Grocery Co, 


ORANGE, MASS. | 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HovseKEEPING. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


PIANO PLAYER 


Best in quality and results. 
Perfect in mechanical construction. 


A 


CREAT _BARCAIN — T 


Grand RAGLAN 


of Oxford Gray Meiton; 
et front; 
se back; large kis 
ee with cuff; 
storm collar; front : 


gh 
with same materia 


; all 
inside seams bound; 
inches long. State 
measurement. Sent to 
any address on 
of 


FREE 


3.52: over 300 styles 
ofouter garments, 
WRITE FOR IT To pay, 
A POSTAL WILL bitin 
IT. It contains a | 
variety of CLOTH ( 
MONTE CARLOS, RK 
LANS and NEWMALKETS 
$2.55 up 
VELOUR Plush Coats 
and Blouses, plain and 
fur- $6.08 up 
Cloth Capes up 
Plush Capes 
$2.69 up 
Fur Coats an! Fur 
Capes $09.08 up 
Fur Neck Scarts, 
Cluster Scarfs, 
Fur Boas,Collar- 
ettes $0.89 up 
Muffsjof all kinds 
10.59 up 
7.08 up 
1.49 up 
5.08 up 


Ladies’ ‘Dress and Walking Suits 
Dress and Walking Skirts 

Silk Dress Skirts, very stylish 
Silk Waists, handsome and stylish 2.098 up 
Flannel and Mercerized Silk Waists “59 up 
Under Skirts .o8 up 
Misses’ and Children’s Jacketsand Long Coats .98 up 
Misses’ and Children’s Fur Sets :79 

To economical ladies our is indispensable. 
request. AGENTS WANTED. 


M, PHILIPSBORN, 138-144 State St, “Chicago, tl, 


CHRISTMAS 
GIFT 


Suitable for any one who appre- 
ciates good music. 

The touch of the artist, the feel- 
ing of the composer, the accuracy 
of the master are all yours with 
the SIMPLEX. 


Price, $225 Cash 


May be bought on instalments. 
Agencies and music libraries in all 
principal cities. 
SEND FOR 
CATALOG 


THEODORE P. BROWN, Mfr. 


No. 25 May Street,Worcester, Mass sy | 


“oO MORE BLUE MONDAYSI THE 


TEMPEST WASHER 


Saves time & clothes, backache & sore fingers. 
Does away with rubbing and boiling. Washes 
everything— w 
Colored Goods, Washes a dozen or 

more pieces to work, Can't get 
t of order. Lightest, most inexpensive 
asher made. Mrs.C. Meyer,56 Walton Place, 
hicago, writes. ‘‘It is a wonder for its sim- 

x icity. It washes very clean, and in less 
ion Wanted, ice reduced to 


$1.5 
TEMPEST CO., G—701 Reaper Chieago. 


BABY’S CHRISTMAS GIFT 


GLASCOCK’S COMBINED 


Baby Jumper and 
Rocking Chair 


Combines a Bed, Jumper, 

Rocking Chair and 
High Chair. It’s 
health and_happi- 
ness for baby, and 
rest and satisfac- 
tion for 

mother. 


ENDORSED BY PHYSICIANS 


See your dealer, or write us for 
our illustrated booklet, 


Glascock Bros. 
Manufacturing Co. 


Box 36, Muncie, Ind. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovseKeEEPInc. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Useful Christmas Gift 


SHINER 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


Nickel-plated and handsome. Light and conven- 
We ' ient. May be hung up flat when not in use. Ask 
any shoe, hardware or house furnishing dealer for it. 


Recommend ; c Uf not obtainable, send to us direct. 
Gold Bond 
Shoe Polish Weighs Less Than Three Pounds 


“The Great Leather Food,” manufact- 
ured by Triumpha Shoe Polish Co., Inc., 
Boston, Mass. It oils and polishes ALL 
leathers perfectly. 


Lf i: doubt send for booklet and larger pictures 


A DANDY-SHINER 


Three Lasts (men’s, women’s, 
child’s), Polishing Cloth, Bottle 


1, 


sent for 6 8 


The DANDY-SHINER CO. 
53 Quincy St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
L. H. Packard Co., Montreal, Canadian Agents 


London Agent, Alfred Morris, 
Brighton mbers, Denman St. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPINc. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


What more Novel or Useful Gift than our 


‘“‘Champion Egg Opener ’’ 


Opens Fresh Laid, Soft, Medium or Hard Boiled Eggs, 


By Mail---Nickel plated, = 
Silver plated, 


HARTFORD NOVELTY CO 
253 Asylum Street, Hartford, Conn. 


in a neat clean manner 


25 cents 
50 cents 


THIS IS THE BABY DRESS 


‘We are sending for only one dollar. Made of mer- 

cerized mull, fancy yoke, insertion of lace or em- 

broidery attop of hem. Worth twice the money. 

We make the daintiest, sweetest little garments to 

be found anywhere; better than all, they are cheaper 

too. Everything hand finished. Send for eata- 


L. AMMERMAN, Greencastle, Ind. 
Infants’ Outfits a Specialty. 


May we send you our Booklet about 


“The Perfection” Iron 


The Ideal Xmas Present. 


for less thanicent. Price $5.00. Ex- 
press prepaid when cash accom- 
panies order. 

SELF HEATING FLAT IRON CO., 


22-26 E. Randolph 8t., Chieago. 


YOUR FLOOR 


CARPETED for $2.75 


We take this method of introducing 
our new, healthful and serviceable 


Hygiene Rugs 
Attractive and artistic paiterns, 
woven through, and in all colors and 
sizes. Easily kept clean and guiaran- 
teed to outwear higher-priced carpets. Sent prepaid to 
any point east of Rocky Mountains. 
“Money-back” guarantee. Send for Catalogue, free 


HYGIENE RUG CO. 


607 O., Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Advertising Rates 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


(In effect October 15, 1902) 


One page, onetime, . . . 
Half page, one time, ° ° ° 
Quarter page, one time, 
Quarter page on outside cover, one time, . 
Less than quarter page, per agate line, . 
No advertisement of less than 
seven lines will be accepted 


DISCOUNTS 
insertions within one year, 


“ “ “ 


pe 
10 “ “ 
15 “ “ 


12 “ “ “ “ 


THREE PAGE RATE 


By contracting to use a minimum of 672 lines, or 
three pages, within one year, advertisers may secure the 
yearly page rate of $127.50 per page. This space must 
be used in one year, but may be used in one month, or 
may be divided and used in such issues and for such 
space in each issue as may best suit the advertiser. 

No contract will be accepted at 
these rates for more one year 
THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO 

Springfield, Mass 


New York Chicago 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Housexkeertna, 
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ner Set, Gold Watch, Ster- 
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i couple hours’ work among a 
4 neighbors selling our Cere- f 
Illinois Cereal Co.,Chicago | 
8 TEEL youantuor 
& Retail Price $50 Tist 
Send for it, Learn why our 
prices are lowest in U.6. 218 
and sizes Ranges, 
| 15 Cook Stove, . $7.95 
Warranted. 0 Daye Free Trial 75.00 
~ CONSUMERS C’G’E & MFG.CO. 1.00 
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BORATED 
TALCUM 


Delighttal After Bathing, ALaxurg After Shaving 


A positive relief forChapped Hands, Chafi 

afflictions of the ekin, 
perspiration, Get Menmnen’s (the original), a little 
igher in price, perhaps, than worthless substitutes, butt herets 
u reasonfortt. Sold everywhere, or mailed for 25 cents. 


Sample free. GERMARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Made of the best materials obtainable. 
Constructed on simple, mechanical 


principles. 

No tacks required to attach the 
shade to the roller, 

Holds the shade firmly and perma- 
nently. 

es d on the genuine Harts- 

horn Shade Roller look better and 
last longer. 

Saves time, trouble and money. 
Avoid substitutes. Look for auto- 

graph 

signa- . 

ture of 


on label, All dealers. 


TIN ROLLERS. 
WOOD ROLLERS. 


SET. THE TABLE 
s 
SARAH TYSON RORER 


21855-R WAL 


SILVER PLATED WARE, 


Inside the covers of this beautiful 
book will be found the last word on the proper 
setting of the table for all occasions. It is 
illustrated with large photographs and will be 
found of most welcome assistance to the house- 
keeper. 

Sent free on request for 4c postage to any 
address, 


R, Wallace & Sons Mfg. Co. 


Dept. O WALLINGFORD, CONN. 


The R. W. & S, stamp on solid silver is an 
assurance of excellence, 


How to Buy 
Silver 


This is the title of an interesting 
booklet just issued by one of the 


largest manufacturers in this country, 


and a copy will be of value to every 


housekeeper. 


For free copy address 


GOODELL COMPANY 


ANTRIM, N. H, 
Mention Good Housekeeping 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HousEKEEPrING. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Unique Fabrics for 


Sofa Pillow 


Enough for 
one complete 
pillow 22 in. 
square (or the 
face of twopil- 
lows) sent pre- 
paidon receipt 
of price; 
sewed, ready 
to stuff. 


Red, yellow and brown, with a touch of green. Baby iS Safe in a 


Rich and pleasing to the eye—not garish. 
mother should have a FOSTER’S IDEAL RIB. 
These goods are remnants of a manufact- e can leave baby alone without worry, as he cant fai 
j out, climb over or stic shea rough. Noteillustration. 
uring business for which they were special- Com are height of sides and ends of crib with pei ht of 
hie . c The sides and ends and close aced spir 
ly made, and are offered at a fraction of make it ACCIDENT PROOF, ‘With the sliding siden. it can 
e placed close to e mother’s bed and serves as an nex, 
their value. Both fabrics and designs have | It is fitted with a high-grade woven-wirespring, and fi. shed 
nw e or colors, 

never before been obtainable. ‘Ask your dealer for Foster’s No. 40IDEAL CRIB. Ifhe 
hasn’t it, write us. Send for booklet, * Wide Awake F acts 
They are durable in the extreme, soft and in many bright and | About Sleep.” Foster Bros. Mfg. Co., 16 Broad St., | tica, 
very striking designs and colors, exceptionally desirable and | TE 
ABSOLUTELY NEw for this use. Send price (money back if | Manufacturers of the FOSTER IDEAL SPRING BED. The 

you want it) to |} “Ideal Line” of Iron Beds, Cribs, Divans, ete. 


HOLLY NOVELTY AND M'F’G “Foster Ideal Crib.” 
Rockville Center, L. I., N. Y. 


BUY FROM A WOMAN|{ 
who understands women’s wants, |My Catalogue | A N O V EK L 


No. 28, illustrating the new styles in 
||| GUARANTEE 


Write for it to-day. 


| That Must Benefit Each Subscriber 


THIS BEAUTIFUL CHOICE 
BOA ONLY 
J We guarantee the reliability of every ad- 


vertisement inserted in Goop HousEKEEP- 
ING. We mean that you shall deal with 
a our advertisers in the confidence that you 


will be fairly and squarely treated. If, in 
brown nutria-mink boa, a of all our care, some advertisement 
with black stripe down cen- should be admitted through which any sub- 
scriber isimposed upon or dishonestly dealt 
se. six long curly tails ° with, we will make good to such subscriber 
suitable for both ladies or the full amount of the loss. The matter 
misses. Sent prepaid on should be brought to our attention within 
receipt of price. the month the magazine is dated that con- 
tains the advertisement. The only condi- 
This is a sample of the tion of this contract is that the subscriber 
many bargains in my shall mention, when writing to our adver- 
tisers, that the advertisement was seen in 

CATALOGUE Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


S ARA DE FAY E THE Sinaae PuBLISHING Co. || 


Women’s Mail Order Hovse, :: SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS: 


131-137 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO ae 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPING. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Christmas 


Diamonds 
On Credit, 


The $ or $10 which you would pay fora 
cheap and trashy gitt for the one’s 
Christmas, would make the first pay- 
ment on, and secure the immediate 
delivery of a beautiful Diamond ring, 


handsome, new, illustrated Catalogue 
which shows thousands of beautiful 
things for Christmas—all goods being 
reproduced by photograph—select what 
ou like and we will send it to your 
ome, place of business or Express 


ull price paid in ex- 
change for a2 Ss or a jarger 
Diamond, or cheerfully refund all that 
na have paid, ifthe goods are not en- 
rely satisfacto: 
order, but you n not pay a penny 
until you get the goods if you prefer not 
to do so. are the largest house in 
the world in our line of business and 
one of the oldest—Established in 1858. 
Our references areany bank in America. 
Forinstance: Ask your local bank how 
we are rated in Dun’s or Bradstreet's 
k of commercial ratings. You will 
be told that we stand at the top in credit, 
Ppromptness and responsibility. 
All you need to do is to make a select- 
ion, and enjoy all of the advantages of 


no ——— | delay, security, interest, or 
in fact anythi 

rience inshopping at your homestore. 
Bur Catalogue explains every feature of 
our system, terms, goods and prices; is 
a work of art and worth its weight in 
gold to any Christmas purchaser. 
postal card soda will fetch it. 

TO CASH BU YERS: If you wish 
to buy a Diamond for cash, we will allow 
za a discount of eight per cent. Wear 


Diamond and wearitone year, you could 
then send or bring it back and get $45 in 
cash, It would thus cost you but $5 to 
wear asplendid Diamond a whole year, 
or less than ten cents per week. is is 
only one of the many unique and libe:al 
innovations originated by us in selling 
Diamonds to distant customers. We 
make every transaction pleasant, satis- 
factory and absolutely safe, for we will 
cheerfully refund any money sent us, if 
goods are not exactly what you desire. 
Write today for our Catalogue, or tell 
us what you would like to have us send 
your examination. There is no time 


from every cerner of the country. 
not wait until the rush begins. 


LOFTIS BROS. & CO., 


Diamond Importers and 
Manufacturing Jewelers, 
Dept. 5H 92, 94, 96 and 98 State Street: 
Chicago, lll, U, 8. A. 
Opposite Marshall Field & Oo. 


‘ 


Your baby plays‘on the floor, 
where dust and germs abound. 
Before sweeping, sprinkle the floor 
or carpet with properly diluted 


Platts Chlorides, 
The Odorless Disinfectant. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HovusEeKEEPING. 


Platt's 


the odorless 
disinfectant, 


Germs. 


Destroys Disease 
Sold in quart bottles only. 


Druggists and Grocers. 


Preparedby Henry B. Platt, ew vorx 


. 4 
yx pam Sf 
cu uttons, watch or other article 
Selected from our million dollar stock. || 
and every day be a well-spring of = — 
delight to the wearer, and a perpetual 
reminder of the giver and bis generosity. 
Ag 
CRIB, 
/ office, where you may examine it critic- 
it ean ally. Ifyou likeitand want to keep it, 
inex, ‘ P poy. one-fifth of the price and send us the 
= REMEMBER: We pay all Express 
If he charges, give a written guarantee with 
Facts f every Diamond; make liberal exchanges, = 
Utiea, 
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Tt MERIT 


OF THE’ 


\ae S a lucky boy who finds an INGERSOLL DOLLAR WATCH 
‘\e in his stocking on Christmas morning. It is one of the few 

i presents which is useful as well as attractive, and its real value 

ff for daily service is out of all proportion to its moderate cost. The 
INGERSOLL is guaranteed to keep perfect time for one year, 

Two millions are made and sold every year to satisfy the demands of a 
public which has proved its accuracy and appreciates its value. Book Free, 


Ask for an INGERSOLL and see that you get it. If you don’t, send 
us a dollar and you will receive ane by mail, postpaid, Address— 


R.H.INGERSOLL & BRO. DRTLAND 


little ones should 1 
fortified against 
trying winter seasol 


= 


nourishing: 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS 


MR. EDISON’S LATEST INVENTIONS 
The MOULDED RECORD 3x3: NEW REPRODUCER j 


duplicate the human voice in volume and clearness, Absolutely free from scratching; perfectly smooth 
and natural. The Moulded Records are ‘“‘high speed,” made of hard wax, freely and safely handled. 
With the New Recorder perfect records can be made at home. NEW REPRODUCERS on all 
PHONOGRAPHS. Phonographs in Nine Styles, $10.00 to $100.00. Records, 50c; $5 per dozen. 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, Orange, N. J. 
N. Y. Office, 83 Chambers Street. Chicago Office, 144 Wabash Avenue. San Francisco Office, 933 Market Street. 
European Office, 32 Rempart St. George, Antwerp, Belgium. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING, 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Could Convince 
Every Woman! 


That $21.50 will buy a Genuine High Grade $65.00 Sewing Machine, would women be foolish enough to 
ep on paying these costly and extravagant prices to Agemts? A great many women believe it impossible 
to buy anything good and buy it from a catalogue, a serious prejudice ladies have fostered. It isa 
Our ‘‘ Steinway ” Sewing Machines are manufactured under the same patents and have the same action, 
that have made the standard machines of long reputation expensive. 
They are identically the same in their construction and in the quality of amie = \ 
steel and workmanship and better in style and quality of woodwork. x?) \ 
The attachments are simple to operate, Space wt 
and do the greatest of yy 5%4x9 
done upon any machine. Our “‘ Stein- 
way” Sewing Machines have been man- 
ufactured for seventeen years by the 
largest sewing machine factory in the 
world, and after years of perfection and 
improvement are to be sold hereafter direct from factory. 
Can you doubt or question the quality, when 


‘!. we agree to give you a written legal guarantee for 20 


years by which we agree to replace free of charge 
any piece or part that may be or may become defective 
while in use; and to send any machine you select from 


“our catalogue to your own home for free trial? 


We declare publicly and it is easy to prove that there 
is not another machine manufactured which is better than the 
‘* Steinway” mechanically or otherwise. It costs just as much 
to manufacture the ‘‘ Steinway” Sewing Machine as any other 
high grade machine. There is absolutely no expense saved in its 
production, but the saving is in the system and method 
of selling. Sixty-five dollars is the offering price made >y an agent 
for a high grade machine, and, of course, he may sell the machine at 
Forty-five Dollars. The factory selling price on any genuine high grade Sixty-five Dollar Sewing Machine 
should not be more than $21.50, if you could buy it direct from ry. 
Our purchasing plan is so easy and our offer so liberal that any interested lady cannot afford afte 
reading this advertisement not to at least send for our Catalogue, and investigate for herself. 


OUR OFFER “FROM FACTORY” 


Any lady, no matter where located, may select a machine from our Catalogue and have it sent to her 
“on trial,” keeping it in her own home any reasonable time (one month or two months), to use daily ora 
convenient, until she is thoroughly familiar with the machine. We pay every cent of this trial expense, 


of machines to choose from. 
Drop a postal card to-day addressed to us for our special Catalogue, and we will send you the hand 
somest Catalogue of Sewing Machines you have ever seen, with photographs and samples of work actualy 
done with the Attachments on cloth. Write for special Catalogue No. B-1912. 


COMPANY, Limited, TOLEDO, OHIO 


(EXCLUSIVE MAKERS) 


CAUTION e@ Donot confuse our machines with cheap machines 
® lavishly advertised and sold by ordi mail order 
houses. We are absolutely the only MAKERS selling strictly high grade 
machines in this manner. See factory. 


“The above Company is worthy your ENTIRE confidence.” 
—NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, Toledo, 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Hovsexzzrtnc. 
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ST 
COOKPRS* 


Reduces Your Fuel Bills 50% 
Eat Steam Cooked Foods 


Food cooked by steam is healthier and more digestible 
than boiled or baked. Our cooker can be used to great ad- 
vantage for steaming the different cereal foods that are on 
the market. People eating steam cooked foods will not 
suffer from indigestion. Don’t stand over a hot stove, but 
make cooking a pleasure by using our 


Steam Cooker With Doors 


Large meal cooked over one burner. Wonderful saving 
of fuel, labor and provisions. Doors are yy steam 
tight. Guaranteed in every respect. No burnt fingers. 
No lifting top dishes out to get at the lower ones, Water 
gaure on outside to show when Cooker needs replenishing. 

ne filling lasts three hours. Place food in Cooker, and it 
is not necessary to go near it again until ready to serve. 
Food cannot be burned or spoiled by waiting meals. No 
steam or odorin room. Just the thing for canning fruits. 

Special offer where we have no agents in order to get 
it introduced. 

It is recommended by Physicians, because it makes the 
food easier to digest and more nourishing. Steam cooked 
foods cure indigestion. Our Cooker can also be used for 
sterilizing milk. All milk should be sterilized, especially 
in hot weather. 

Agents Wanted Ev here. EXCLUSIVE TER.- 
RITORY. A BONANZA for agents, who can make 
from $1200 to $1500 per year and expenses. Write us to- 
day for terms and descriptive matter, Do not delay or 
the territory you want may be gone. 


Ohio Steam Cooker Co. 


17 Ontario B’ld’g, TOLEDO, OHIO. 


TRADE MARK 


TRADE MARK 


TRADE MARK TRADE MARK 


Mark 


Qu 
oO 


TRADE MARK 


NO POISON 


is a sign of 


SAFETY and QUALITY 


If substitutes are offered write us. 

Sold by First-class Department and House Furnishing Stores. 
has ever been found in the enamel of 
AGATE NICKEL-STEEL WARE, 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MFG. CO., New York, Boston, Chicago 


Kitchen 


TRADE MARK TRADE MARK 


TRADE MARK TRADE MARK 
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Accept nothing in place of WHEATLET—no other cereal is so 
good because No. 1 hard Duluth Wheat is used exclusively in 


WHEATLET 


and any miller will tell you that’s the kind used for seed purposes and he 
can’t afford to grind it. You’ll never tire of the uncommon richness and 
deliciousness of Wheatlet. Eat the best while you’re about it. 


‘* Have used Wheatlet for about 15 years, and my family like it better than any other 
cereal food In fact, it is the only breakfast food they do not tire of ” 
H. F. NEWHALL, 


President of Finance Company of Minnesota, Minneapolis. 


Send three two cent stamps and grocer’s name for full half pound sample. 


THE FRANKLIN MILLS COMPANY, 
‘“4il the Wheat that’s Fit to Eat.’’ 
727 Springarden Street, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
$200.00 for Children. No work. Write us. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKkEEPINc. 
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A box of half hose for men makes an accepta- 
ble, prac Chacittbresag and inexpensive gift. Our 
Christmas line shows some of the latest and most popular 
25c. styles. While we would like to have you procure this 
famous half hose from your local dealer, should he not carry 
these styles you can obtain them at no extra expense or 
trouble by sending us your order direct, accompanied by the 
price, stating size, whether assorted, or of one style or color. 
2sc. perpair. $r.s0o ner half dozen in Sizes, 9 to 11% inclusive. 
Delivered Post or Express Paid by us to any point in the VU. S. 


Style 1 98-10. Snowblack uppers with entire foot Natural Egyptian Cotton 
e. 
Style 19e-W. Snowblack uppers with sole made in Natural Egyptian Cotton 
shade. 
Style B-15. Snowblack ground with White hair line stripes. 
Style H-4. Dark Coffee ground with White hair line stripes. 
Style H-2. Cambridge Black and White Mixed ground with Cardinal hair line 
stripes, 
Style 19s-9, Snowblack ground throughout, fast color and unfading. 
Sizes, 9-11 1-2. Price, 25c. per pair; I-2 doz. pairs, $1.50, postpaid to 
any part of the United States. 


SHAW STOCKING CO., 33 Shaw St., Lowell, Mass. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HovseKeEPInc. 
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WILEY'S 


MADE EXPRESSLY FOR 
KITCHEN. 


is the only | in the world that prevents a floor from ectne, coloring 
or spotting with hot ase or water. Cooks, Stewards, Chefs, House- 
keepers, Housewives, Landlords, Architects, Painters, Decorators, Boards 
of Health, Teachers of Domestic Science give it their Unqualified Endorse- 
ment. A child canapply it. Rub down with a piece of cloth and in a few 
minutes the floor has a hard, glassy surface which is a complete protection 
from stains or scars. 


For Hard Wood Floors and Halls 


It preserves the wood, brings out the beauties of the grain and brightens 
the natural color. Waxene drives vermin away. It makes the floor as 
sweet and clean in reality as in appearance. eng tem on should have it. 
It is also especially adapted to use on Oil Cloths, oleums, Bath Room 
Floors, Public Halls and Hospitals. 


“T have used several kinds of floor dress and your Waxene gives me 
the best satisfaction of anything I have used—easily applied—makes the 
floor look well, and is lasting in its effect.”—Mrs. Henry Dale, 91 Stoughton 
St., Dorchester, Mass. 


Sold t and hardware 


stores everyw' 
Sample ean by mall FREE 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop Housexgerine. 
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F HEN building or altering your house,comfort 
and health should be considered first—the 
soo scheme may be worked out later 

on. Good sanitary plumbing, and the dainty, clean! 
appointments of a modern bathroom equipped wi 


and Porcelain Enameled Ware 


bring the lasting satisfaction of beauty and comfort from the first 
occupancy, and increases the selling value. 


Cleanliness and perfect sanitation demand that the bath tub, lavatory and water 
closet have a surface that is hard, smooth and absolutely non-porous. 
Porcelain Enamel provides these features in the highest possible degree and is the only 
material which will not craze or crack with long usage. Every piece bears our guarantee 
label (printed in green and gold) and has the trade-mark Standard” or the initials 
“S. S. M. Co.’’ cast in relief on the exterior. None others are genuine. 


This illustration is from a photograph of a modern 
We will send free on request our book entitled “Modern bathroom fitted with Standard” Porcelain 
Bathrooms,” which illustrates and describes many Enameled Ware as follows: 

designs of interior arrangement and equipment, from a = 
photographs of actual bathrooms, with prices and other 6 ft. Plate 16¢-G “Shawmut” Bath Tub, complete = 
information of value to home builders or those who 
contemplate remodeling. 


$90.00 
STANDARD SANITARY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Box L, PITTSBURG, PA, HW uN) 
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Chop Holder 
6 Dozen 


25 Cents 
DRAWN WORK cheaper than washing, less trouble than 


linen, neat, clean, dainty andattracti: « for 

PAPER DOYLEYS serving Ice Cream, Cakes, Fruit, () cese 

and Crackers. Great variety of pat erns 

in perfect imitation »f the finest linen and laces. Round and (val 

ce Doyleys, Cente1 , teces, Ice Cases and every kind of paper article 
for the service of fooa and decoration of the table. 

TURKEY CAS. For SOUFFLETS, ICE CREAM, SHERBET, SA).AD8 

or RAMEQULNS. 60 cents per dozen 

Send 10 cents in silver for assorted sample dozen, 25 cents for 

assorted three dozen and our Booklet on Artistic Table Decorations, 

or $1.00 for our box of Assorted Table Decoration. 


MANSELL, HUNT, CATTY & CO., Limited 
PAPER TABLE SPECIALTIES, 
London, Cressy Road, Hampstead °" 22 Reade Street, New York 


Any Clipping, Picture, Recipe or Paper 


pace PERFECT SCRAP BOOK 


No paste, no muss, May be taken out and replaced at will. No mutilation. | Indis- 

Pensable to editors, ministers, doctors, oo students, business men and heads 

of families. Household Edition, in neat stiff binding, 36 peepee, 50 ets.; Business 
n 


ition, nicely bound, 72 pockets, $1.00; Special Holiday Edition fancy bindings 
for holiday trade, 36 pockets (makes useful present), $1.00; New Edition, in cloth an 
morocco, 72 pockets, $1.25; Special College Edition, attractively bound in college 
colors, 9% pockets, $2.00; Library Edition, half morocco, 204 pockets, $3.00. Wide 
back, allowing flat opening, and non-bulging. Portfolio Edition, just the thing for 
, Private correspondence, 20 ets. All stationers, or mailed on receipt of price, carriage 
paid. Money back if not satisfiea. Pocket Wallets, for pocket papers, 25 ets. 


Perfect 
| 
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For Christmas Gifts 4? The Perry Pictures 
The World’s Great Paintings Gold Medal, Paris Exposition 


Order to-day. You will wish to order again meen you see — 
beautiful they are for Holiday Gifts 


or 50 cents for or $1.80 fo: 
Any two sets in first col- Th 
umn or ll 


Extra 
sca Jon Portfolio 25 Picture 
or 25 Dogs, Kittens and York Kéition, 
Horses only, for a limited 


ord Famous Men time. This gift will re- 
f d of you 
Each set in a Portfolio a ae 


A choice Holiday Gift mas Set, No. 1, 120 pi For $5.00 
or 13 Pictures in Colors ures, If you wish to make an 
or A Beautifal Art Bo for Exe 
or eautiful Art Boo ‘or —~ 
ston Edition, no two Pictures, and llxl 
or Art \Booklet-Madonnas alike, or 
120 Perry Pictures, your 
own from 2000 
subjects. 


Or these pictures 5 1-2 by 8, may be assorted as desired at 
ONE CENT EA for 25 or more. Postpaid. 120 for 
$1.00. 3to 4 times size of this picture. 
Bend th three two-cent stamps for Catalogue, with 1000 miniature illustra- 
(This Iliustration 1s the Sistine Madonna.) tions and two sample pictures. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, 


article 
: 146 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Box 547, Malden, Mass. 
Send all mail orders to Malden Office. 
ents for 
rations, 


420 Quilt 
ited ushion Designs 
imi @e| many new, quaint, queer and curious; includes 
lesson on Battenberg lace making and colored 
embroidery, with all stitches illustrated; also 100 
crazy stitches, re: lar rT price, 25¢e; to introduce will 


ww York BED 3 5 mailall theabove for 10e. LAD T €O:, Box 74 M, St. Louis, Mo. 


\ If you want a beautiful and serviceable Christmas 2 5 
! gift for little money, send stocking size and Cc 


A.s0 very pretty knit house slipper, leather 
sole, in same colors, 60 cents. 


Novelty Knitting Co., Dept. 8, 156 Fifth Ave., New York 


$7.25 ro me, | A Perfect Shoe Polish in Paste Form and 
$26.50 “zr Gee fe |a Complete Shoe Polishing Outfit for 25c. 


approval 
With Shushine you are of hootblacks when traveling or 
anywhere in U.S. No money in ade \ tye at home. Easy to apply, » quic x fo poli h. One appheation a week, w 
vance. All kinds, all styles; direct occasional rubbing with po ‘that is uired. 
ty 0 ) Shushine is = all kinds of leathers. Never hardens, cracks or forms 
from factories, Avoiding salesmen’ ‘s _ : a crust on the shoes. We ted» Shashine will keep the leather sott 
es and dealers’ or agents’ exor- and ts tes? 
tant profits saves you from $10 to owes 9 ushine >, Perfect Lad Shoe - Does not 
$45. Estab. 1885. 250,000 sold. Testi- , Smut or Black the Skirts. Don’t toke something your desler 
monia!s from ev state. Reference: thinks is just as cood, for we will send it by mail for 25c. Send for our 
ery 
First Nat’] Bank, Chicago. Send for big illustrated catal CO-OPERATIVE CLUB PLAN. Forall, men, women, and the boys and 
showing all styles and samples of work. CASH BUYER’S 
; Dept. K 480, Ch | OSMIC CHEMICAL CO., Dept. S, Brockton, Mass. 


N, go. 
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The Prettiest Chri Gift 
e Prettiest Christmas Gi | 
that 25 cents will buy, and when you talk about comfort, 
that’s a bigger story still—for they’re soft and warm, can be ‘ 
worn about the room or worn to bed, and will surely 
banish cold feet. These etingers are made, sole and top, of 
washable knit fabric, fleece lined, elastic front and in colors EE siti es 
blue, red and mottled. They are ornamented with < 
white Silk shell stitch embroidery, will always retain their —— gee > zi 
shape, wear well and are pretty as car. be. 
| SSH ~ _ 
| U Bhd} 
| te POLISH In 
Swell 
Front 
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m= ~ will be joyfully received by the 
m= children as the best among the 
: good things of Christmas. In 
many a home it will play the 
Christmas overture. 


THE REGINA is equally ready to 
entertain young and old with clas:ical 
selections or the latest light opera. ‘The 
children never lose their interest ir: its 
everchanging melodies—gradually anc un- 
consciously forming a taste for good mv sic, 

THE REGINA received the Cold 
Medal, highest award at the Pan-Amer. 
ican. It is fully guaranteed and is for 
sale by leading dealers everywhere. ny 
Regina will be sent on approval to <es. 
ponsible parties, and freight paid where 
we have no dealers and sell direct. 

Send for catalogue and complete music Lisis, 


REGINA MUSIC BOX CO. 


“a Regina Building, 10 East 22d St, N. Y., 
—_ or 257 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Split a bottle of 
LCi justable Chair for 
Al Handsome 


Holiday Gift 


Adjustable in 
50 different 
positions 


chair has been on the market 20 years, and over one 
hundred thousand are now in use in ali parts of the civilized world. 
It has never been soid for less than $30, but because of improved and 
drink in one. in the process of mazutactare 
It is delicious—because only choicest grapes are || Tor $i?,and will prepay freight east of the Mise- 
used, tho Welch process is marked by carefuiness, ‘mes issippi and north of the Ohio Rivers, points be- 
cleanliness and quickness, Cy ghange pin the 
It is healthful — because Concord pes are 
healthful and Welch's embodies all that{s yalue in | nd side and leatherette backs. 4'the 
grape unchanged. | same chsiras .a8 been sold the 
It is unfermented—the juice Is kept in hermeti- ey 
cally sealed glass bottles. Fermentation is = a drawing-room chair, a library 
of pasteurizing by heat, but chair, a smoking end reclining 

chair, a lounge, a full-len 
»& child’s crib, an invalid's 
reat, and a healthy man's 


pure—no chemical or preservative is used. || i a 
You can depend on Welch’s—add one third to one- || a luxury. 
alf water an stronge better than | 
Sold by 4 ists and grocers. If your dealer cannot supply you CHAIR COMPANY, 
THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE 0., Westfield, N. Y. wae NEW YORK, « « N.Y. 


2 
| 
ole: D a ing other styles a 
Nature’s Finest Food and Drink. | 
| 
| 
9 
j 
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| 
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‘A Purified Body 


n” 
When no change of temperature or weather 
can influence our physical condition, and 
the our bodies are proof against 
the 4 contagion, then we are 
n ment on face sideration of the resources 
th \ : of the Turkish Bath will 
powders, pro- convince any reasonable 
ducing a clear, soft, as P mind of its wonderful pow- 
dy to beautiful complexion without shine. Mim oer to secure that most de- 
sical Contains no grease or glycerine. Re- sirable of all at. 
blackhead dal it tainments — A rified 
The moves blackheads anda impuri ies in Bod hich i 
ly, which insures free 
in: its the poresof the skin. It is harmless. ] | (aE dom’ from all disease, a 
ad un- P-ice, 50 cents or $1.00 a jar. Booklet clear, buoyant brain, beau- 
nvsic, on Massage (photos from life) and tiful complexion, and per- 
fect vitality. This condition 
Handsome Sample Jar Free 
ome MAKES LIFE WORTH LIVING. 
is = For sale drug- ith a RACINE FOLDING BATH CABINET 
is for avs Rubber luxury of Turkish, Vapor and Medicated 
any 72% gists and ail dealers Complexion the privacy of your own home even better steph Turk- 
> h de toilet evticles. Bu ib Price oun oa vantages are mi many, t hep picacare 
h 4 The patented which make the = perfec- 
where If not at eg deal- meg be 50C tion are owned and controlled by us. Without them no 
er’. Ss, sen Is name 
= and we will send ess prepaid. o xpens 
disis, id either or | . Writea postal for our handsome illustrated 
) tag bo Sent FREE. It 
»N. Ye, = Send for /ree. book. 
ego, Ill. (Bove POMPEIAN MFG. Co. Racine Bath Cabinet Co.,414 Main Street, Racine, Wis, 
’ 1080 Pearl St. Cleveland, O. New York Exhibit, 48 Warren Street. 


MOTHERS, MAKE HOME HAPPY 


““COMBINOLA’’ 


The Wonderful Combination Game Board. 
ONE BOARD, ONE BULK, 53 GAMES 


A rich store of Fun and Education. 
Au the be best games combined on one beard. ene the many 
ational Exports, the great Educational @ 


amusement 
—EEE———————— While pla: “National Exports” you become familiar with the 
able in Vast export wealth of our grand country and the amount of the 
ere nt various commodities that go to each wa in the world—a su ely 
y in instructive game. This educat: 
The Games You Can Play your children." 
over one 
ad world rg Big and little games for big and little people 
— & She r 3 Sold by all good dealers in five grades as follows: 
1, ~ 6. F 32. No. 10, first 10 games, $2.00 No. 18, first 35 games, $3.50 
4 “1 2 3.50 “ 14, all 58 4.50 
9. 85. Koley Poley “1, « « %.00 
ara tee 10. G 36. Double Roley Poley 
87. National pins, flags, corner covers, 

= game usually sells for 50 
at once Arable at this rate a eons $25.00. Its price is 
libra or cen most elegant board, 
Becatelie, "Nes. land 2 greatest bargain in games ever offered. iedurably made 
i-lengt ih Curlin f and most artistically finished in hard wood. Itis an exceedingly 
invalids handsome board suitable for the dra room. 

y m 46. Mai “COMBINOLA” makes a most pleasing and a holiday present 

47. Blanket ‘Salt for old and young. The whole Ee can enjo: ad 

TABLE 48. Parlor If your dealer does not keep “ COMBINOLA ) a eens it by exe 
49. 7 press as far west Quabe, pre rata beyond, on receipt of 

Street and Nine Fascination Leonard Mfg. Co., 27 Ottawa St., Grand a Mich, 

N. Y. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
I should be used daily if you value your health 


o> Soid Only in a Yellow Box—for Protection. Curved handle and face to fit the mouth: 
= in tu between the teeth. Hole in handle and hook tobald it. This means 


ff fff ff f Send for our free booklet, Tooth Truths.” 


Adults’ 35c. Youths’ asc. Children's 2sc. By mail or at dealers’» FLORENCE MPG. CO., 151 Pine St., Florence. Mass, 


Why have premature gray or singed hair through | jom_. + ” 
using hot tongs? Why y teat the hair and hurt BAST’ Stair Red Fasteners 
the head with wires and hard substances? The 


Soft Rubber Hair Curlers & Wavers | | 
save all this. can be buta little 


tack When you v ish 
A GREAT BOON FOR CHILDREN. to take up the'stair carpet, just open the Bees sok at « es 
A complete set of 6 curlers or 4 wavers (black end (it is as easy as opening a door) and remove the «od, 


auburn or gray). 25 cents. From Department Stores, or mailed A full set of fasteners for any stairway sent prepaid for 
on receipt of price. Agents wanted. 75 cents and the name of your dealer. Write for booklet. 


BLOY & RICHARDS MFG. CO., 96 Hill St Cc: ics 
MERKHAM TRADING CO., Dept. G., 170 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK , _ ee 


Of Physical Culture | 
The Grecian Sy stem awd For Women... 


An appropriate Christmas Gift for your wife or daughter 
is a Course of Instructions in the Grecian School 


Our system is so perfected and concentrated. 

and is so fascinating that we believe you wil! 

get more exercise of the right kind in less time, 

with us, than can be obtained under any other 

system in the world. We leave the development 

of the knots of muscle to others, and we teach 

women the kind of Physical Culture that gives 

them sound health and brings to highest perfec - 

tion the charms of beauty and grace. We 

know positively that it is seldom neces- 

sary for women to be in poor health. We 

know positively that it is not necessary to 

grow “middle-aged” in figure and carriage. 

Chauncey Depew has well said, that “a; e 

is not to be considered in tak- 

ing account of a woman’s 

charms.” We know posi- 

tively that we are each year 

putting our pupils in a posi- 

tion where old age and gray 

hairs have no terrors. In- 

deed it is a fact that, with 

added years, our purils 

grow more noticeably 

charming when compari 

with others of the sameage. 

Simple, easily under- 

stood, 10 to 20 minutes 

daily, anadded daily pleas- 

j ure, for you will enjoy it; no 

book, no chart, no apparatus. The practice of our system of Physical Culture will make a marked 

change in your nerve control, temperament and general health within a veryfew weeks. The results 

that we accomplish are simply wonderful. It clarifies the blood and complexion. It imparts grace to 

every movement. It brighten the eye, sharpens the intellect, renders the woman more attractive, more 

natural and vivacious. It will fill out your neck and chest and give you a beautifully molded back and 

shoulder. It will insure sound sleep and a healthy, hearty appetite. It will reduce your weight if too 

fleshy, increase it if too thin. Ours is the secret of retaining Youthfulness; also the secret of regain- 

ing it. In fact, it is ideal for women of all ages—mothers, housewives, society women, business women, 

singers, women in delicate health, school girls, women in early life, middle life or advanced years. What 

we have done for others we can do for you. Write to-day for illustrated booklet and full particulars. 
PRUDENCE BARNARD, Directress CLARENCE BARNARD, Director 


THE GRECIAN SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL CULTURE, *19 Steinway Hall, Chicago, Illinois 
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Famovus Tonnesen tus witn 


ORDINARY 
Art Photographs 
Half-tone Cuts 
The Tonnesen Life Photographs are acknowledged to be the most superb produc- 
tions in all the world. Beatrice Tonnesen, the posseuse, was the American Repre- 
sentative of Photography at the Paris Exposition and stands at the head of Photo- 
graphic Art. THESE ARE ORIGINAL PHOTOGRAPHS. 
IN BLACK ru EMISH OAK 
We Will Send Frame WITH FINEST BELGIAN GLASS The 4 Famous 
Subjects: A HAYSEED 2. MY BABY SLEE ePS 
Transportation to any x13 
For $2. part of the United States Prepaid. Size inches 
zg desired beautifully hand colored, add $1 for one or all. Exquisite Holiday Gifts. 
Send P. O. or express order for $2 or $3 to 


THE HOME BEAUTIFUL CLUB, Studio 7, 1301 Michigan Av., Chicago, U. S. A. 


A HAYSEED 


25C. 
A Complete Manicure. 
Cuts, Cleans, Files. 


THE BEAUTY CURVE IN NAIL CUTTING 


Better than knife or scissors. Trims the nails perfectly—any shape or length desired. A perfect 
tool for Removing Hang Nails. Convenient Vest Pocket Size. A Personal Necessity. 


Every Woman 


Welcomes this addition to her PERSONAL SILVER, 
No MANICURE SET COMPLETE WITHOUT IT. 


WARRANTED SATISFACTORY 


Sold everywhere. Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THE H. C. COOK CO. 
ANSONIA, CONN. 


It is so universally and favorably known, that 
Tea Sets, articles of our make are recognized and accepted 


Spoons, 
Tureens,. by the trade and public as the standard of the worid. nives, etc, 


Candlesticks, NOTE OUR TRADE MARKS HERE SHOWN 


STAMPED and see that each piece you purchase bears our stamp B anl un- 1847 
MADE AND failing quality—quality in design, workmanship, finish and Ro ers 
GUABANTEED BY wear—"Silver Plate that Wears. 


Leading dealers can supply you. Write for Catalogue Bros ” 
@ 61Q which aids you in selecting. ° ” 
INTERNATIONAL SILVER Co., Successor to Remember *‘1847. 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 
Illustrations of **1 847 Rogers Bros.”’ goods will be found in previous issues of this magazine. 


e 
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“The Taste Tells” 
The chilled system is immediately 
warmed, nourished and refreshed by 


CudahyS Rex Brand 
Beef Extract 


It is instantly recognized, even ina blinding snow-storm, by 
any person who has once used it. Puts backbone into 
Beef Tea, Soups and Gravies. Sold by all dealers. 
Send 2-cent stamp for “From Ranch to Table "—our full story. 


CUDAHY PACHING COMPANY 


IMPORTANT !— For a limited time only, we will send you FREE 2 
Famous Indian Head, exquisitely printed in colors and suitable for 
framing, if you will send us the name of your grocer and druggist 
and 4 cents in stamps to cover cost of mailing. Address 

Beef Extract Dept.. CUDAHY PACKING CO., Omaha, U. S. A. 
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The rich use Knox's Gelatine because there 
because there is nothing so cheap. It costs a 


is nothing better ; the poor, 
few cents more, but makes a 


pint more jelly than any package of same size—a quart more than some. 


I will send FREE we: 


seven 


“Dainty Desserts for Dainty 


t 
People” if you will send the name of your grocer. 


If you can’t do this send a two-cent stamp. For sc. in stamps, 
For 15c. the book and full two-quart package (two for oak 


the book and full pint sample. 
Pink color for fancy desserts in 


every large package. A package of Knox’s Gelatine makes two quarts—a half gallon—of jelly. 
CHAS. B. KNOX, 40 Knox Ave. Johnstown, N.Y. 


We Sell a Pure 
ELASTIC Cotton Mattress $9.00 


Nature’s Finest Product, prepaid for 


No matter what you paid—no matter what others may 
offer, the Elastic Cotton Mattress is the most cleanly, 
the best sleep inducer and the best made mattress on 
the market. Our 23 years successful mattress making 
has enabled us to build for you a better mattress than 
any other and to sell it at areasonable price. It stands 
on its own merits—you be the judge. If we are over 
confident, let us suffer for it. Sleep on an Elastic Cotton 
Mattress 30 nights. If you do not agree with us, return 
at our expense, and your money will be refunded 
without question. You take no risk. Our absolute 
Guarantee is binding on us and protects YOU. 

Volume K of our Book “‘Mattress Talks” 
tells all about it. Sent free on request. 


Elestic Cotton Mattress Co.,159 W. Madison 5t., Chicago 


i] best Hair Restorative known. 
H the hair from parasitic attacks, tones up the 


ED. PINAVD'S Eau de Quinine is the 
It preserves 


hair bulbs, cleanses the scalp and positively 
removes dandruff. ’ 


ED. PINAVD'S Eau de Quinine is also 
a most excellent hair dressing. 


makes it a toilet luxury. 


Sold Everywhere. 
40z. bottles, 50c, 8oz. bottles, $1.00 


The sweet | 
and refined odor which it leaves in the hair } 


A 608-PAGE 


ARTISTIC HOME 


800 Designs 
of moderate 
cost Houses, 


HY SPECIALTY: High Grade Domestle, 
THE COTTAGE-BUILDER 


with any two 25c. books, 
or $1.50 Large Book. Sample 10v. 


HERBERT C. CH 


25. 
82 Houses, $1,800 to $2,500, 25e 
ANY PIVE 2c. BOOKS, $1.00 82 Houses, $2,000 to $8,000, 25e 
$2 Frame Cottages No. 1 2he 82 Houses, Brick be 
82 Frame Cottages No. 3 2ie 82 Houses (Two Family) 25e 
82 Frame Cottages No. 4 250 64 Artistic Churches Re 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Demands 


that you have a bottle of 


Mclilhenny’s 


Tabasco 


On Your Table .. 
and one 
In Your Kitchen. 


Invaluable in the prepa- 
ration of Soups, Sauces, 
Salad Dressings, etc. 


Use only the true and 
original made by 


McILHENNY, New IBERIA, LA. 


Booklet, with recipes, free on application. 


b 
pe Book Required 
FOR THE NEW DESSERT. 

Just add boiling water, let it coo! 
and it’s ready to serve. 

JELL-O is made from gelatine 

sweetened and flavored with Lemon 
Orange, Strawberry or Raspberry. 

t pack 

i ten bountifal dessert fo 

FREE 


sized package free, provided you mention this ma .-- 
azine, Only one package toa person. : 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CoO. r) 


We Carpet Your Floor 
For $3.00 


Brusselette Art Rugs 


Cleanest, most economical carpeting made. Rich 
designs, handsome as most expensive Brussels. 
Woven through and through of hard twisted yarn. Both 
sides alike. Colors not easily affected by sun or water. 
Warranted to outwear higher priced carpets. Made in all 
sizes. Sent prepaid on receipt of pon to any point east of 
Rocky Mountains. Money back without question if 
not satisfactory. We are the originators of famous Brussel- 
ette. k out for imitators and inferior goods advertised 
by irresponsible parties. Before buying send for new, 
illustrated, catalogue, showing rugs in actual colors, with 
vevised prices. 

SANITARY MANUFACTURING COMPANY (Incorp.) 
Dept. 4, 233 So. 5th St., Phila., Pa. 


because it is the only perfectly hygienic mattress, 
Made of Kapok, a vegetable fibre which simply 
cannot retain moisture nor pack down. 
We’ll send you an Ezybed on 


30 Nights’ Free Trial 


and pay all express charges both waysif you don’t 
wanttokeepit. Willyoutryit? A beautiful 
book about beds free. Send for it. 
WILL You 
“TRY: 
IT? 


FAMOUS PICTURES 


Reproductions of famous paint 
ings by old and modern mas- 
ters. 
2,000 subjects in Black 
and White or Sepia. 


Size 5 1-28. 


One Cent Each 
120 for $1.00 
Large Platinoprints and 
Carbonprints, 3 cents each. 
32-page illustrated cata- 


logue and 2 sample pictures 
for two-cent stamp. 


GEO. P. BROWN & CO. 
Beverly, Mass. 


BROWN’S 


When vou write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Colton’ ’s Select 


13 Kinds. Each 
and Every 
Flavor Al- 

ways Strictly 

Pure, Deli- 
cious and 
Healthful 


Flavors 


Colton’s Favorite Vanilla Flavor 


ATTEST THE DELICIOUS PURITY. 


us paint 

‘rn mas- 

Bing Fleisher’s Yarns are even and 
elastic. A garment knitted or cro- 
Fach cheted of them will always hold its 
00 shape. 

rints and Their new Knitting and Crocheting 

ents each. Manual will be sent by the manufactu- 

gor Bee rers, S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., Phila., 

» . a., on receipt of 5 tickets taken from 

& CO their yarns and 2 cents for postage. 


The 


PAT. APR. 251" 1893. 


ELASTIC RIBBED 


UNION SUITS 


cover the entire body like an additional skin. Fitting 
like a glove, but softly and without pressure. No bute 
tons down the front. Made for men, women and 
young people. Most convenient to put on, being entered 
at the top and drawn on like trousers. With no other 
kind of underwear can ladies obtain such perfect fit 
for dresses, or wear comfortably so small a corset. 
Made in great variety of fabrics and weights. 
Sold by best dealers everywhere. Send for illustrated booklet. 


Oneita [lills, Dept. H, 1 Greene St., N. Y. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovseKgeEPtnG, 
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GROSSMAN’S- 
FASHION CATALOGUE NO. 


Portraying All the Latest Effects in 
Jackets, Capes, Raglans, Skirts, Waists, Furs and Petticoats, 


Should be in the hands of every lady who desires to dress well at moderate cost It contains over 250 separate and distinct styles 
each priced on the same basis as those which we here represent. 


WRITE FOR IT TODAY. 


No. 9302F Plush Jacket $7.50 Ladies jacket, blouse 
style, made of fine quality Seal Plush, has attached belt and 
trimmed around collar with wide satin ribbon, ornamental clasps, 
lined with good quality silk romaine, sleeves made with cuffs. 


No. 9819F Walking Skirt $2.98 Made of a very 

quality Coronation cloth, salt and pepper effect,in black and 
white and navy blue and white; plaited as shown, finished with 
numerous rows of stitching, unlined, suitable weight for winter. 


No. 9086F Coat $8.98 Made in the double-breasted style 
of a fine quality all-wool English 
Kersey cloth in black, castor or 
tan; is 42 inches long, lined with 
a fine quality satin, deep storm 
collat, tevers, and entire garment 
finished with numerous rows of 
eicching, 


SEND $1.00 with order and any of these 
forwarded to your nearest express office C. 0. D. with privilege 
of examination for balance, the $1.00 being deducted from price. 


FDWARD B.GROSSMAN( 
STATE ST.CHICAGO 8G 
THE CREAT MAIL ORDER CLOAK HOUSE 


MAILED FREE FOR THE ASKING. 


No. 9067F The New Monte Carlo Jacket $7.50 
Is being worn by all swell dressers. Made of finest English 
Kersey cloth, in black, castor or tan; full box front and back, 
is lined with a fine quality satin, finished with rows 
of stitching, has new style sleeves with cuffs, 6 pearl buttons, 
inverted plait extending to bottom of jacket, 27 inches long. 


No. 9855F Skirt $5.00 Made of an excellent quality black 
Broadcloth in the flare style, is handsomely trimmed with 
small ruffies, each headed with 
oye ky taffeta silk band terminating in 
loop, further trimmed down front 
and side with taffeta silk straps 
finished with stitching, unlined, 
suitable weight for winter wear. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Differs from the 
Ordinary Dentifrice 


in important par- 
ticulars. It has a 
field of its own. The re- 
searches of painstaking and 
patient bacteriologists have re- 
vealed the cause of ordinary 
decay or tooth destruction. 
This decay is external in its 
inception. The hard white 
protective coating of the tooth, 
called enamel, is very largely 
composed of lime salts. Or- 
dinary food contains a large 
proportion of saccharine and 
starchy matter. These sub- 
stances, harmless in themselves, 
in the presence of bacteria, 
warmth and moisture, produce 
lactic acid. This acid imme- 
diately unites with the lime 
salts of the enamel and superfi- 
cial decay is an accomplished 


fact. In time the tooth actu- 
ally dissolves. Without bacte- 
ria this condition would not 
exist. Dentacura minimizes if 
it does not entirely destroy the 
bacteria. We would like to 
send you the result of labora- 
tory tests proving this assertion. 


Since to Insure is to 
Protect Against Loss 


we sometimes advertise our 
paste as follows: 


APISSIBILITY HAVING BEEN. 


Shree 


Chee” 
They Mey 


your. 7Actine Sr, 


These results are obtained by 
the use of a paste delightfully 
flavored, creamy and economi- 
cal. You should insist on 
being served with Dentacura. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEptnc. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


The most healthful and delight 2 South- 
ern Resort, founded by James W. Tufts. 

Perfect climate free from cold of the north 
and extreme heat of the south. 


FOUR SPLENDID HOTELS 
and CASINO 


including the Carolina, largest and finest 
hotel in North Carolina and one of the 
finest resort hotels of America. 


TWO FINE GOLF COURSES 


One of 18 and one of 9 holes 
One of 18 holes in ideal condition. The 
best by common accord south of Washing- 
ton. Nine hole course for beginners. 
Weekly tournament. 


30,000 ACRE SHOOTING 
PRESERVE 


in best quail and wild turkey country in 
the United States. Trained dogs and 
guides. Weekly trap shooting tournaments. 

Handsomely illustrated booklets “‘ Pine- 
hurst,”’ “‘ Golf at Pinehurst,” “‘ Shooting on 
Pinehurst Preserves.” Any one or ail sent 
on request. 

Address Resident Manager, 


PINEHURST, North Carolina 


4 
When you write advertisers please menti 
please mention Goop HovseKEEPtne. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


If you desire one of our 1903 Calendars of Old Japan, send 
six cents in postage. It’s like the picture at the left of this 
page. Very bright and unique, The Calendar is 8 inches wide, 
37 inches long, ready for hanging. Address, Passt Mart Ex- 
TRACT DeparTMENT, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Hundreds of physicians are writ- 
ing us, telling of the good they have 
found in prescribing 


Pandst Malt Extract 
The Best Tonic 


for their patients. One says, “It is 
good to give and good to take.” 
Successful physicians are prescribing 
Pabst Malt Extract for folks who 
are half sick, fagged out from over- 
work or any other cause, because 
they know it will do good. 

Pabst Malt Extract is sold by all 
druggists. 


ae 


Don’t hesitate to send six cents in stamps for our Calendar 
of Old Japan, It is decorative, and the brightest and prettiest 
calendar of the year, 37 inches long, 8 inches wide, like picture v 
at left, only in colors and much larger. Address, Passt Matt " 
Extract DerarTMENT, Milwaukee, Wis. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HousEKEEPING, 7 
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TRADE MARK 
D CLEANLINESS. 


FOR GOoopD HOUSEKEEPING 
It cleans, purifies, and preserves everything about the home. A perfect disinfectant and deodorizer. \ our 


druggist sells it or trial bottle by mail 10 cents coin or stam ake ne substitute. JLPHO- 
SOAP, excellent for toilet and shampoo. 


SULPHO-NAPTHOL CO., 7 Haymarket Square, BOSTON, MASS. 


Gull 


An Appropriate and Useful Holiday or Wedding Gift FOR THE HOME, LIBRARY, SICK ROOM, SI) DIO, 


OFFICE, SCHOOL ROOM 


The American Coffee|| THE STANDORETTE 


An Invalid’s Stand, Easel, Bool: 
Reading Stand. 


1, Rest 
and Tea Extractor Stata,” 


Board, all in one picce of 
Furniture. Com pactly 

Patented by Dr. J. G. Van ame ee 
Marter. Considered by ex- 

erts the most Perfect Cof- 

ee and Tea Extractor on 
the market, and recommend- 
ed by physicians as the only 
way A making a most deli- 
cious and healthful cup of 
coffee. 


Made of steel tubing, Finished oxi- 
dized, nickel plated, white or Black quameles 

D.H. Allen & Co. 


THE BUFFALO MEG. CO. 62Main St,Miamisburg,O 
446 Niagara St. Buffalo, N. Y, REPETITION is the life of advertising.—It 


| - is also the life of the largest 
For sale by leading hardware dealers, Write for illustrated | } mail-order seed trade in the world 


—BURPEE’S! 


Were it not for repeat-orders every year from satisfied 
planters we could not supply the 


BEST SEEDS THAT GROW 


at such moderate prices. ._We want everyone who appre- 


ciates quality to write for Burpee’s Farm Annual for 

Skirt Supporter 1903. ‘Yong known as “ the Leading American Seed Cat- 

The Dip Front effect is obtained without \ alogue,” it is better now than ever before. An elegant 

special preparation, on any skirt or waist. ; book of 4 pages, with beautiful colored plates and hun- 

dreds of illustrations, it tells the plain truth, 
attachmen 

figure. "Belt adjustable to any waist size, reverst. to-day! Do not delay! It’s Free. 

wi w 
corset, ‘Halles prepaid tor (stamps will do). Agests Wanted. W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia 
HOLDERCO- 81 Monroe St., Chicago. Up 


WELCH 


CAN PAINT 


People drink it for its deliciousness, but doctors prescribe it for its health- 
fulness. Welch’s Grape Juice is Health-Full, It is not apreparation but it is 


«“Nature’s Finest Food and Drink.” 


Welch’s Grape Juice makes people well by natural methods. Itclears the 
system of impurities, it tones the digestive organs, It makes rich, red blood. 
Welch’s is the life of the grape to give health to all who partake. 

IT IS ABSOLUTELY PURE. sities 

Order from your druggist or grocer, if you cannot get It send us ‘or 
dozen pints by prepaid express, ancwhere in the United States East of 
Omaha. Booklet free. 3-0z. bottle by mail, 10c. 

THE WELCH GRAPE JUICE COo., Westfield, N. Y- 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop 'ouseKEgPiNna. 
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GOOD HOU 


The sparkle of cut glass 


that constitutes so much of its charm cannot be preserved 
indefinitely by the mere use of soap and water. The beautiful 
facets and prisms take on after a time a dull and lifeless look 
beyond the reach of ordinary cleansing and polishing agents. 
There is one thing however that will restore the original fire and 
brilliancy to cut glass quickly and easily, and that is an applica- 
tion of COLONIAL SPIRITS. 


COLONIAL SPIRITS is put up in sealed packages only, 
and if your dealer should not happen to keep it in stock send us 
20 cents and we will send youa sample bottle by express, car- 
riage paid. We will also include one of our pretty souvenirs if 
you will give us the name of your dealer. 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, DETROIT 
FREE TO MOTHERS 


A CLEANFONT NIPPLE 
The best nipple made. 
Strong, lasting and never collapses. 
Send for sample nipple and our 


book, ‘Health Helps.” Have you tried that new, 
Both Free, x 2 delightful and health- 
FOX, FULTZ & CO, 23 Blackstone St, Boston, Mass. ic giving beverage 


~ DON’T TELL YOUR WIFE 


but send 25 cents in stamps and let us send her asa surprise a 

dripless strainer that is absolutely dripless. It is neat in} 

appearance and very durabie. It can be placed upon any tea or | 

coffee pot and we positively guarantee that not one drop will | 

ever (ill from it to soil your table linen, Itis going to be one 

of the most attractive of the inexpensive holiday gifts. If you 

are not entirely satisfied with the strainer return it and we will | ff 

refun| your money, | 
| 


ROIFERD CO., Florence, Mass. It fairly smacks of the delicious fruits of California. 


( Made of 54 percent. choicest figs and prunes blended with 
. Not only delicious, strengthening, nutri- 
Seamless warm house shoes. Hand woven, °.- iN tious—taking the place of breakfast cereals, 
Woo! lined. Pliant. Durable. True comfort, I } but does away entirely with coffee. Has a 
mail ladies’ sizes at $1.25, men’s $1.40, A)\\, color and aroma not equalled by the finest 
Super “feet warm” bed slippers, men’s © : blends of Mocha and Java. 
$1.00, ladies’ 85, same make, CHILDREN BROUGHT UP ON FIGPRUNE 
W.H. DICK, [\fr., Dansville, N. Y. never acquire the coffee habit. 
taught by mail. Why not have| on 
HOME COOKERY delicious whole wheat bread to orn you a + 
eat? Send ten cents for lesson in bread making, or mention i\\| and an interesting booklet. y 
recipe desired, Questions answered relating to domestic ‘ FIGPRUNE CEREAL CO. 
matters. Coin or stamps. 259 Market St., 
MRS, M. W. MILLS, 429 Gr d Ave., Bich d Hill, N.Y. | SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA. ae 


ATENTS Promptly secured. No charge for exami- | 
nation and report as to the patentability of | 
an invention, Correspondence with inventors solicited. 
A. L. HOUGH, Patent Attorney, 
Atlantic Bldg., Washington, D. C 


AWARDED FIRST PRIZE AT PARIS 
NONAES EXPOSITION, 1900, FOR 


CREAR 


Absolute Purity and 
NS. SIRS Richness of Flavor ~ 


Remember this when or- 
im dering your maple 
Syrup 


TOWLE MAPLE SYRUP CO 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING, 
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Holiday Time! 


> —= A Gift clock is a 
3 of the giver. 


An Entire Novelty 


The above clock is beautifully decorated 
in harmonious colors, hangs on the wall, 
and runs in any position, Has an eight- 
day lever moveinent (no pendulum); fine 
jeweled escapement (like a watch). Is an 
accurate time-piece and warranted one year. 
It is an artistic creation, suitable for an 
dining room, hall or bedroom, and will 
appeal to the most fastidious. Ax artistic 
and reliable clock is a joy forever. 


Clocks sent C,O. D. (express aid 
with privilege of Price, $8.00 


BAIRD CLOCK COMPANY 
189 Ontario Street, Chicago 


We also make Grandfathers’ and Novelty 
Clocks. Write for circular, 


Strength and durability, without 
sacrifice of style and beauty, are 
the first considerations in making 
Better-Wear Shoes for boys. 
This cut is an illustration of our 
**Common Sense’’ shoe. It is 
made of pliable kid, which 
does not crack or peel, anc is 

as dressy as it is durable. 


and beauty of lines as those of 
her elders, but with no sacrifice of 
strength and durability. They are 
made to withstand the hard wear inci- 
dent to the activeness of youth. 

Better-Wear Shoes have set a new 
standard in both girls’ and boys’ 
shoes. We ship them to you by 
express, prepaid, guarantee a 
fit, and thorough satisfaction 
or money returned. Send 
for book showing beauti- 
ful styles and sizes, and 

telling how to order. 


BETTER-WEAR SHOE SHOP, Berwick, Pa, 


Packed in boxes. 


Ready 
for use. 


The only poison not dangerous to handle, 


Acts quickly, no mixing, no soiling of dishes, no 
trouble. Dropped in rat holes, put in linen closets, 
etc, without soiling anything. Kills every time. Rats 
and mice leave choicest grain and food for it. Die in 
open air seeking water. 


Why take the risk of mixing poison? 


Ask your druggist. If he hasn’t it, send us 20 cts. for 
one full size box, or 50 cts. for three boxes, postpaid, 
enough to kill all the rats you will ever have. 


THE RAT BISCUIT CO., Dept. K, Springfield, Ohio. 
Rats spread diseases among stock and fowls, 


These three distinguishing quali-. 7 
ties, make every cup of 


HOOTON’S 


COCOA 


the most delicious and nutritive of 

drin A luxury all can afford 

il Sample free for grocer’s name, or ful! 1 

can for 8c in stamps and grocer’s name, 


HOOTON’S 
COCOA AND CHOCOLATE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J., U. 8. A. 


ROSETTE IRONS 


50 cents 
postage 20 cents 


These are the irons 
which lately have 
become so popular 
cooking 
teachers and in cooking schools in all parts of the 
country. For full particulars and also catalogue of 
dinavian and German cake irons, please 
ess 


ALFRED ANDRESEN & COMPANY 
DEPARTMENT 6. H., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Lady agents can sell dozens among friends. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovusEKEEPING. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


[HOW TO FINISH FLOORS 


There is not so much to learn in finishin 
floors as there is in using the right material e 


com OOR-SH] 


ENAMEL 


Wears like 
Cement. 
Contains 
no Phe an 
or hellac. 
60c size 
covers 75 ft. 
$1.00 size 


Changes Pine to any Hardwood Color 
Oak, Chi » Mahogany, Walnut, Rosewood, etc. 
U-e TRANSPARENT “ FLOOR-SHINE” to refinish 
Harwood Floors, Linoleums and Furniture. For Free 
BOOKLET ON FLOORS and card showing colors, also 


list of dealers, write to 
FLOOR-SHINE”’ CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


“My Eyes Are Saved” 


“May Providence smile on Dr. Oneal who restored me to 
sight by The Oueal Dissol vent Method, without the 
knife or pots. I wish it were possible to make all the 
people who are afflicted with eye diseases understand what 

lorious work Dr. Oneal, the no’ oculist, is doing. I had 
en b for years and was hopeless of ever again 
seeing.” That’s the way T. W. Henry, Marengo, Ill, 
summed up his marvelous cure by Dr. Oneal. Its no differ 
ent in the essential details from many thousand cure: 
which have been accomplished in the home of the 
poten without pain, inconvenience or the possibility of 
njury. In twenty years’ successful practice Dr. Oneal has 
never injured aneye. Nothing sent C. O. D. unless ordered. 


Oneal Dissolvent Method, 


has never failed in the most serious cases of Cataracts— 
Optic Nerve Diseases—All Causes of Blindness— 
where sight remained and the treatment was given a fair 
trial. ou can be cured at home at small ex- 
emse. Many others have. Dr. Oneal STRAIGH TENS 
HOSS-EY ES—a new method—no knife or pain. Suc- 
cessful in over 7,000 cases. John Schmidt and three 
children will testify to the success of the treatment. Write 
them at 463 E. Chicago Ave., Chicago. Dr. Oneal’s new 
k on Eye diseases sent FREE, also his advice on request. 


OREN ONEAL, M. D., Suiteg30 52 Dearborn St, Chicago. 


Rattling 
Windows 


You needn’t be bothered with them again 
in all your life. 


Rosemont Sash Holder 


holds the sash firm and stops the rattling. 
No adjusting required—always ready and 
working. 

Keeps out cold and dust; keeps in the 
heat and saves coal. 


Better than weather strips in every way 
and wears ten times as long. Does not 
injure the sash, nor interfere with its work- 
ing. Does not show. 


$4.50 a dozen sets. 


Postage or express paid. Your money back if 
you want it. 
Write for folder, “ Mo More Rattling Windows.” 


Rosemont Company 
26 South Third Street 


50c a set for one window. 


Philadelphia 


4 
theHair-not the Hat” 
That makes 4 woman oftractive 


COLLEGE GIRLS, as well as fashionable 
society women, appreciate the importance 
of having plenty of soft, lustrous hair. 


SEVEN SCALP CLEANER 


Makes an ideal shampoo. 
SUTHERLAND __ GROWER 
Gives life and vigor to the 
SISTERS’ hair roots. 
The tw bined i beautiful id-growin 
“soft, healthy hair all throagh life” 
— SOLD EVERYWHERE 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKEEPING, 
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FREE! 


SPECIAL OFFER TO READERS 
OF GOOD HOUSEKEEPING GOOD 
FOR DECEMBER. ..... 


A Beautiful Imported China Tea Set 


(56 pieces) 


or Toilet Set, or Parlor Lamp, or Clock, 
or Watch, and many other articles too 
numerous to mention, FREE, with a club 
order of 20 Ibs. of our New Crop, 60c Tea, 
or 20 lbs. Baking Powder, 45c alb. This 
advertisement must accompany order, 
either by mail or at store. You will have 
no trouble in getting orders among your 
neighbors and friends for 20 lbs. of our 
celebrated goods. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P. 0. Box 289, NEW YORK. 


Prevents disease by killing germs and 
purifying air. Ordinary disinfectants 
merely disguise foul odors. It makes con- 
tagious diseases shorter and milder, with- 
out the least discomfort to patient, and 
lessens danger of transmission. 

sk your Doctor about it. 

Deodorizes Cellars. Preserves Food. 
Leaves no Odor. 

LAMP with 40 FOR MALIN PASTILS, $1.75 
At Druggists. 


“Write NOW for Interesting Booklet “The Home Puriffer.” 
SCHERING & GLATZ, 
6G MaiDEN Lane. New Yoru. N Y, 


A Useful Gift 


is the Wise One’s Gift 


Here’s something for the mother, 
the wife, the sister, the sweetheart 
—a useful holiday gift—a complete 


Manicuring 


Outfit 


Comprising File, Urange Stick, Emery Board, 
Cuticle Food and Nail Gloss in beautiful case 


It’s a “special” holiday gift pack- 
age of the articles mentioned in 


My Maid’s Manicuring Manual 


put up in attractive form—neat, but 
not gaudy—and just the thing for 
@ reasonable and seasonable gift. 


Sent for $1.00, Prepaid 


Order early, for it’s the Wise One 
that first gets holiday shopping done 


JAY, BEE & CO. 
1133 Broadway, New York 


SENT FREE FOR 30 DAYS 

In order that our patrons may getthe best 
— results from the bath cabinet, we 
ave employed an Expert Physician to thor- 
oughly investigate — patron’s condition 
and send Freeadvicefor 

godays, With ournew 

ystem of question 

b ankswe can obtain re- 

markable results with- 

out cost to the patient. 

Write to-day for ques- 
tionblankandfreebook. 
d Agents can 

P secure position with us. 


Robinson Thermal Bath Con 749 Jefferson St., Toledo, 0 


TYPH OID FEVER, 
Rheumatism, Dyspepsia 


three of the worst scourges of the 

can prevented and 
cured by the use of Distilled Water. 
A person drinking nothing but pure 
water froma 


RALSTON 
WATER STILL 


need never fear typhoid. Learn the 
truth about this subject. 
Write to-day for our FREE booklet entitled “ Plain 
Facts about the Water Question.”’ It is an eye-opener 
and should be read by every health-seeker. Address 
The A. R. BAILEY MPG. CO., Dept. D.» 4 Cedar St. New York. 
Representatives wanted everywhere; send for terms. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousgexKerrinc. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Discard the old-fashioned 
Chopping Hnife and Bowl for 
the “ UNIVERSAL” chops 
everything. 


- Best Hardware 


Stores. 
Popular Price. 
my: 


See that ‘‘UNIVERSAL” 
is on machine you buy 
—there are i iorim- 
itations. 
Send for Cook-Book 
and Description Free 


Landers, Frary & Clark 
New Britain, Conn. 


| The best Fire-escape 
| is precaution against fire. Dumping hot 
| ashes into rickety cans or barrels is a 
| menace to safety. 
| 


Witt’s Corrugated Can is fire-proof. 
Made of galvanized steel. Close fitting lid 
prevents wind scattering ashes. Safest, 

_ strongest, best ash and garbage can made. 
Sold by house furnishing and hardware dealers and 
| ‘THE WITT CORNICE CO., Dept. L Cincinnati, 0. 


— 


~ 
WY \ 


ay 
Too 
Much 


Or Too 


SHOES for Women 
were the first high grade 
shoes regularly sold for $2.50 
apair. They arethe only first- 
class shoes sold at that price. 
If you pay more—or 

less, try 


Shoes 
for Women 
$2.50 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write for free 
booklet of shoe styles. 

For preserving and polishing shoes, use. 
only Radcliffe Shoe Dressing. 
THE RADCLIFFE SHOE COMPANY, 
Dept. 8 , Boston, Mass. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HousEKgEPIncG, 
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EXTRACT OF BEEF 
GENUINE SIGNED: 


IN BLUE 


HELP for 
HOUSEWIFE 


AMERICA’S GREAT 


FUR SHOP 


Has been the Acme of style 
and quality for Half a Century, 
We maintain our supremacy 
by close supervision of every 
detail of the business: In that 
way we can sell FUR GAR. 
MENTS at a cost that retains 
all ourold customers and brings 
new ones for equally good bar- 
gains. Women who appreci- 
ate Fine Furs will hasten to 
avail themselves of the Special 
Holiday Prices we are making 
on Jackets, Boas and Scar‘s. 
We sell no garments that do 
not maintain the reputation of 
our house for excellence of 
material and of workmanship. 
We would be glad to senda card with these Special 
Holiday Offers, and also our regular Catalogue, 
The “International Authority” to those who will 
send a stamp to cover postage. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON, BoxH 
(Founded 1855) 


20 East 7th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


BEST OF ALL 


COSMOS PICTURES. 


The Highest Attainable Examples of Artistic Reproductions 
The Art Galleries of the World at a Nominal Price 


A Tasteful Portfolio of Ten Selected Pictures for 25 cents 
Boxes of Fifty Selected Pictures for one dollar 
Large Size Pictures, 4 for 25 cents, 20 for one dollar 
You can do your own Framing with our Passe-partout Outfit 
costing only one dollar 
The Handsome Leather-finish Indexed Library Box, with our 
Famous Collection of 750 Pictures, costs $15.00 


All goods sent post-paid, and our catalog with 1000 miniature illus- 
trations free with every order, if you will mention Good Housekeeping. 


COSMOS PICTURES COMPANY 
296 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


MRS. POTTER’S 


Walnut Juice 


STAIN 


This Stain produces beautiful, 

rich shades of brown, which vary 

according to the original color of the hair and the amount of 

Stain used. Purely vegetable. It cannot injurethe hair, but will 

restore tresses that have been ruined by the use of chemicals and 

dyes. A peculiar and pleasing feature of this Stain is that the 

hair retains the coloring much longer than by any dye, and is 

constantly improving whileit is used. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
Mailed to your address on receipt of $1. Write for klet. 

MRS. POTTER, 190 Groton B’ld’g, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


LEARN LACE-MAKINCG 
Process. We furnish FREE 

a k of instructions fully teachin: 
the work. If you want to make money, this is a gol- 
den opportunity. Write to-day, of 
for book. TORCHON LACE 60., Dept. R., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


HANGING FERN POTS 


full size, 19 inches in length with chain; 
solid copper throughout. A very artistic 
English novelty, guaranteed by manufac- 
turer. Price, delivered, $1.20; also style same 
size, without band near top, $1. Imported 
to sell at double these prices. 


F. E. WATTS & CO., 
606 Monroe Building, 
41 West 24th St., New York. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEEPING. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Help Yourself 


There isa depth of meaning in these words—Ae/p yourself. No attain- 
ment worth the having has ever been made without self help. 


le > a ; -— All who are in earnest to accomplish a definite purpose within the scope of 
2 their intelligence can do it, dut they must help themselves, 

_ If you believe that a strong, sound body and active 
a — mind are desirable possessions to attain success in life, 
R- ; you can secure them by building yourself out of the 
ins , g right material— Natural Food. 


BISCUIT 


is Natural Food — food whose each integral part has a counterpart 
a ' £ -# in your body and which builds it symmetrically and as a harmon- 
cial ious whole. The beauty of form and adaptability of this perfect 
food lends it a grace tothe eye. It can be prepared in over 


will ah , re different ways. The natural whole wheat flavor of SHREDDED 

8 ; WHOLE HEAT BISCUIT pleases the palate. Wholly 
“< ee nourishing, as it does, the whole body, it appeals to Reason, 
Help Yourself 


Sold by all grocers. Send for “The Vital Question” 
(Cook Book, illustrated in colors), FREE. Address 


inn. THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Ss 
e 
2 |\ Good Housekeeping 
N This space is a quarter page 
The cost is as follows :— 

autiful, 
cunt 1 Month $37.50 
op 3 Months 106.87 
cr 6 Months 202.50 
— 12 Months 382.50 
Ohio. 

Good Housekeeping is a magazine with 
| a purpose, and that purpose is the de- StishS 
velopment of a broader, higher, better and 
: easier life for everyone who reads it. . 
; Advertisers find it pays. The circula- 
— tion of this issue is HEADACHE CU RED 

in 5 to 15 minutes by using 
chain 
150,000 Pyro-Febrin 
e sam 
nva ervo adr wi 
THE PHELPS PUBLISHING CO odical headaches, for sick headavhes, and tor all ken 


pains or congestion. Wonderful for head colds, 
New York Springfield, Mass Chicago 25 cents a box; Five boxes for $1.00, 


at all drug stores or by mail of the 


PYRO-FEBRIN CO., Northampton, Mass. 
When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovseKgEPInG. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


est Offer :- Year 


Absolutely Nov. Number and Superb 25 cent Christmas 

Se FRE E to Number of LESLIE’S MONTHLY, and 

Pens, 3 Subscribers COLLEGE GIRL CALENDAR for 1903, 
Pa a free to all who subscribe NOW. 

Features of LESLIE’s for November and December: 

“The Mill,"’ a new and striking story by Dk. HENRY VAN 

DYKE. ‘The Autobiography of a Thief,’’ a genuine per- 

sonal narrative of intense human interest. ‘‘Richard 

Mansfield,’’ a masterly sketch by the first of theat- 

rical critics, WILLIAM WINTER. Stories by such 

authors as HARRY STILWELL EDWARDS, 

CHARLES BATTELL LOomMIsS, EDEN PHILL- 


EGERTON CASTLE and EMERSON 
LOOKING FORWARD—1903 

Three Splendid Novels. 
“Glengarry Stories,’’ a tale of sentiment. 
A better uel to **‘The Man from Gien- 
ALPH CONNOR. ‘*‘The Ame- 
st Box,” a story of eer as good as 
Leavenworth Case,’’ by ANNA KATH- 
ERINE GREEN. “Dennis. Dent,’’ a novel of 
thrilling interest, by the creator of ‘‘The Ama- 

teur Cracksman,’’ ERNEST W. HoRNUNG. 
Each month will appear colored portraits of the best American actors and 
actresses, sketched from life and accompanied by frank and authoritative criti- 
cisms. Among the sketches made for early numbers are portraits of JOSEPH 
J&FFERSON, RICHARD MANSFIELD, and Miss JULIA MARLOWE. 


FRANK 


POPULAR 


10 Cts. $1: 00 a Year 
COLLEGE GIRL CALENDAR 


“. The immense popularity of the Actress Calendar 
painted for LESLIE’Ss MONTHLY last 
by Miss MAUD Stumm, the well 
ee. nown American water colorist, has 
us to employ her extraordinary 

. led 1 h di 
en na calendar for etur- 

ng tu lendar for 1903, pict 

y ogra e n tweive coiors u n 
141-147 Fifth Ave., . Yale Unibersity Yell three sheets of heavy pebble plate paper, tied 
with silk ribbon, are the graceful figures of 

New York. gu 
Brekekekex Koax Koar, girls dressed in the colors of the great colleges, 
Yea ma: Brekekekex Koax Koaz, Oop Oop, On each sheet is the appropriate college seal 
to FRAN Parabalou, Yale! and e 10% the 

complete college idea. ze n. by 1284 in. 

\ B*Kmeriea Coftege Url Calendar for 1h, and the November and De 

merican lege Gir lendar for an e ran 
I enclose $1.00 for my subseription. cember issues are given free, all charges p yo by us, with each 
$1.00 subscription to FRANK 'OPULAR MONTHLY 
™* for 1 at is, fourteen numbers and Calendar postpaid, 

<a & IF YOU SEND $1.00 NOW TO 
Frank Leslie Publishing House (Pomndet 1855), 
141-147 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The November and December numbers and the Calendar 
GIVEN with combination subscription — advertised. 
Use the attached coupon. Clip to: 
Allit out, and mail it to us with +7 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEePinc. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Heating Homes 


First cost 
VS. 
real cost 


Stoves or hot air furnaces cost a little less 
firs’ cost to install than hot water or steam 
does. 


But the waste of the stove or hot air way is 
enormous. The principle is wrong—antiquated— 
unenlightened, — often seriously unhealthful. 


A small difference in first cost accounts for 
every stove or hot air furnace installed in a 
house or retained there. You find 


hot water or steam 


is now in nearly every house where real cost out- 
weighs first cost. You find them in large buildings 
where fuel economy means much. 

With hot water or steam you could burn hard or 
soft coal, coke, gas, oi) wood—anything which burns. 
The saving in fuel will thus pay for this perfect method 
of heat-management. 

The apparatus is now simply and cheaply erected in old homes without in any 


way altering the house. Need not be connected toa waterworks system. Describe | Showing the small amount of piping 


your house to us and we will send valuable information. exposed where apparatus is in- 
stalled in an old bouse. 


AMERICANRADIATOR (OMPANY 


General Offices, Dept. 22, Chicago 
Makers of IDEAL BOILERS and AMERICAN RADIATORS 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HovsexKEEr1nc. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


“Turned to Account” 
The Enterprise is ‘‘turned to ac- 


count,’’ in saving, not only time, 
strength, and labor, but money also, 
by using up ‘“‘left overs’’ and making 
them into appetizing, nutritious 
dishes, which are relished by all the 
family. The 


Enterprise 


Meat and Food 


Chopper 


makes the finest hash, croquettes, 
fish balls, Hamburg steak, Chili 
sauce—anything that requires chop- 
ping. It chops easily and quickly, 
meat, fish, vegetables, and bread. It 
is oor strong, durable. Easily 
cleaned, and cannot rust. 

A set of four knives—for chopping fine, medium , 
or coarse, with each machine. No. 100, price $1.50. 
Sold at all department, hardware, and house fur- 
wishing stores. Send 4 cents for “nterprising 
Housekeeper” —200 recipes. 

THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Best” Light 


Gives More Light than 100 Candles 
Or 5 Acetylene Lights 
Or 6 Electric Lights 
Or 10 Kerosene Lamps 
COSTS LESS THAN KEROSENE 
Each Lamp Makes and Burns 
its Own Gas. A Pure White 
Steady Light. No Wick! 
9 No Dirt! NoGrease! No 
Smoke! No Odor! Per- 
fectly Safe! Over 100 
yles for in-door and 
out-door use. Sells at 
Sight. 
Agents Wanted Everywhere 
Exclusive Territory 


Catalogue, pricelist, testimonials, etc. 
upon request, 
The Best Light Co., 215 E. 5th St. Canton, 0. 


CHOPS 2 Lb.RAW MEAT PER MINUTE 


Write For 
Information 


for 
By Express prepaid in U.S. 75c. 
Rotuman Mra.Co, rox Penn Ave,Mt Joy,Pa.llSA 


COLD WEATHER 


COMFORT 


“‘Capitol’’ Soles 
(for knit slippers), lined with lamb’s 
wool, have smoothly turned leather 
edges and are “‘so easy to sew to” because 


stitched just right. 25 cents pair. 
“Alaska”’ Socks un- 
equalled for house and bed slip- 
pers, and inrubber boots. 25 cents pair. 
“Happyfoot”’ Halr 
[A soles tender feet, per- 
spiring feet dry, save you from rheum- 
atism and colds, 1oc., three pairs 25c. 
All dealers,or sent on receipt of 
price and size, by mail, postage paid. 
THE WM. H. WILEY & SON OO. 
ns Box 49 Hartford, Conn. 
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When you write advertisers please mention Goop Hovsexeertnc. 
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AL 547755 


Christmas 
Present of 


The 
Youth's 


(ompanion 


Send us the name and 
address of the person 
to whom you wish to 
give The Companion, 
with $5.75, and the 
following coupon: 


The Best 
Christmas 
Present 
for so Little 
Money—$1.75 


See Next Page. 


Christmas Present Coupon. 


On receipt of $1.75, the subscription price, with this slip, the publishers will send 


All the issues of The Companion from the time subscription is received 
G I F T J to the end of 1902, FREE, including the Beautiful Holiday Numbers or 

the Christmas Packet if the giver prefers. (See next page.) 

The Companion Calendar for 1903, lithographed in twelve colors and 
GLI F ig 2? . gold from original designs. Then The Youth’s Companion for the 

52 weeks of 1903— until January, 1904 — all for $1.75. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 


= 

2, Wa My. £3093] 334: CIRCULATION 
\ BY STATES 527294 
FOREIGN 
+ 


a 


THE COMPANION’S 
CHRISTMAS PACKET 


(illustrated above) 


all ready for Christmas with the Christmas Number and The 
Companion Calendar for 1903, and Subscription 
Certificate for the 52 issues of 1903. 


a a a J 


THE BOUNTY OF SANTA CLAUS. 


The amount of pleasure one’s present affords—not its price— 
is what makes it generous. Among the multitude of Christmas 
gifts there is none more bountiful than 


Companion 


During 1903 it will give its readers, in 52 weekly issues, 


SERIAL STORIES, each a book in itself, reflecting American life in 
home, camp and field. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES contributed by famous Men and Women—States- 
men, Travellers, Writers and Scientists. 


THOUGHTFUL AND TIMELY EDITORIAL ARTICLES on impor- 
tant Public and Domestic Questions. 


SHORT STORIES by the Best of Living Story-Writers—Stories of 
Character, Stories of Achievement, Stories of Humor. 


SHORT NOTES on Current Events and Discoveries in the Field of 
Science and Industry. 


BRIGHT AND AMUSING ANECDOTES, Items of Strange and Curi- 
ous Knowledge, Poems and Sketches. 


» more fully what a generous present The Companion 
the complete Prospectus of the volume for 1903. 
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SEE SUBSCRIPTION OFFER ON PRECEDING PAGE. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


“ Forest Mills” Underwear is made in 
all sizes and styles, made to fit the smallest 
child up to the largest man or woman. It’s 
the kind of underwear we are proud to pro- 
duce — the kind that fits well, wears well, 
and looks well. 

Look for little ticket on every garment, ' 
with red letters. 


MLL 
UNDERWEAR 


This underwear is made of best grades of yarns, 
-»- styles of finish, best shapes. In quality, 
medium to fine. 

Your dealer has it or can get it for you; 
if not, write to us and we will tell you how and 
where to get it. Send us your name and address on 

a postal for our latest and best catalogue giving 


prices and showing Soret Mills, Underwear and 
GORDON 


illustrations of 


DYE 
Hosiery. Both made for men, women, and children. 


BROWN, DURRELL & CO., 
104 KINGSTON ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


Made of Natural Wavy Hair. 
Each, 88.00. 


First Quality HAIR SWITCHES: 


Sen. $8 ta. eee 


dour which can be used as & covering for 
gray hair, or take the place of the old-fash- 
foned wig. Made of natural curly hair. 
— $8 and up, according to 


Gray, Blonde and peculiar Pde me PA? 100% extra, 

All Switches made from French Cut Hair, Natural Color 
and Guaranteed Not to Fade. Short stem. Send sample of 
hair and size wanted. We will match perfectly in color and 
tend to you Ea. on approval, by mail or express. If 
entirely satisfactory, remit cost, otherwise return to us. 

Switches made of your own combings, $1.00 in advance. 
Send for large illustrated catalogue—it costs you nothing 


PARISIAN HAIR CO., 163 STATE ( 5th Floor), ILL. 
Excel Steel Range 


Excel Stee! Range 


Oven 18x20x13 inches; Top 46x28 —— 
Height to top 29 in ches; Fire 
inches. Made of cold rolled heavy 
bestos lined Ca, nick: 
trimmed, large 
heavy cast iron lin 
ar 


reelained reservoir, 

grate. 
gains are 


ELECTRIC 
HAIR BRUSH 


Gives Freedom 
Dandruff, Failing Hair and - pro 


Price $1.00 


it six months, if not found as ited 
Try tx months, not fund 


GEO. A. SCOTT, 870 Broadway, N. Y. 
VALUABLE Boox Free AGENTS WANTED 


Makes Long, Rich, Gloss 
From Headache and Neura 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


The Naiad Filter 


principle, and repre- 
sents the latest results in sanitary 
science. It abstracts bacteria, 
odors, coloring matter, urea, lead, 
iron—all mineral and organic im- 
purities. 

It admits—no other high-grade 
filter does—of instant and com- 
plete renovation at insignificant 
cost, and without expert service. 
The only germ-proof filter which 
can be relied on to continue germ- 
proof and efficient in ordinary 

household use. You can have one on trial. Responsible 
agents wanted. If you are interested in the subject of Pure 
Water send for booklet K to 


THE NAIAD FILTER CO., Sudbury Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


DAVIDSON 


Rubber Nipples 


Cannot collapse, give a constant flow of 
milk, prevent choking, all on account 
of the little collar. At your druggists, or 
send ac, for a sample; 6oc. for a dozen. 


Free. 


( Little 


Davidson Rubber Co., 19 Milk St.; Boston. \ 


345 Tolman Ranges $21 75 


with reservoir and high closet. We 
ship range for examination with- 
out a cent in advance, If you like 
it pay $21.75 and freight and take 
range for 


30 Days FREE Trial. 


If not satisfactory we 
agree «to your 

. Tolman ranges 
are made of best wrought 
steel. Oven in. 
Six 8 in. holes. Best bak- 
ers and roasters on earth. 
Burn anything. Asbestos 
lined flues. 


Guaranteed 5 Years. 


Will save their cost in fuel in 
One Year. Write to-day for 
cur new catalogue. 
JUDSON A. TOLMAN COMPANY, 
Dept. R 30. 


66 Lake Street, Chicago. 
THE STAFFORD HYGIENIC 5S 200 
KITCHEN CABINETS from UP 


greatest labor saving device 
They are worth 
ves iime, 

space, and money. Have 
convenient receptacies for all bak. 
table linen, etc. e manufacture 
twenty styles in various sizes, rang- 
ing i rices from $2.50 upward, 
send you FREE the fol- 


General Merchandise No. 524 C. 
Office Furniture No. 524. 


For standing or turn-dows 
collars. Circular woves, 
shaped for the neck, will 
not crease or unravel, 


The only practica! collat 
interlining in use. 

Ask your Dry Goods Me- 
chant, or write to 


A. Steinhardt & Bro 
Importers 


452 Broadway New York 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKeEpinc. 
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Kitchen Cebtnets and Furnitare No. 624 A. 
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Chicago. 
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“Just the thing!” 


says old Saint Nick, to give to housekeepers. 
It will relieve them of much tiresome work 
and help them make good things to eat all 
the year round. 


Sargent’s Gem 
Food Chopper 


chops all kinds of food, both cooked and un- 
cooked ; it chops in pieces of uniform size, 
fine, coarse or medium as desired; it chops 
easily, quickly and quietly; is easy to take 
apart, easy to put together, easy to adjust, 
easy to clean, and has steel cutters that are 
self-sharpening and cannot break. 

The Gem is sold by hardware dealers. 

You need it in your kitchen. 

Cloth bound Gem-Chopper Cook Book, containing two 
hundred valuable recipes, sent free on request. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 
151 LEONARD STREET, NEw YorE 


Do You Drink Coffee? 


The “Marion Harland” Coffee Pot 


Is_ scientifically con- 
a structed, and is recom- 
mended by the highest 
medical authorities as 
the world’s greatestand 
best Coffee-maker. 
constructed as to aid di- 
PROCESS) OF )) "FE stion, as the Coffee 
COFFEE ING‘y not boiled. 

It will save 
cent. of ground Coftee, 
and will prepare the 
beverage ina minute. 

It is so simple a ch 
can use it. It 
denses all vapor, and 
allows no aroma to 
escape. It makes the 
and clear 
without eggs or any- 
thing else. The Coffee 
Pots are ail Nickel 
Plated, and they are the 
handsomest and best 
that can be purchased 
at any price. 

If your dealer cannot supply »the manufacturers will 
sen! any size you may select, delivered free by express to 
may the Mississippi (and 50 cents additional 
elsewhere) at following special prices for full nickel-plated 
Pot:, satisfaction guaranteed : 

Tomakel quart, 4 $1.25 To make 2 8 $1.55 
To make 8 quarts, 12 cups, $1.80 To make 4 = Sean $2.00 


Marion Harland writes: “In my opinion it has no equal.” 
Address the Manufacturers, 


SILVER & CO., 312 Hewes St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


COFFLE 


OH, LOOK! 


Makes a quart of dainty, delicious, health- 

ful, nutritious Pudding ; requires no baking, 

no boiling, noeggs, nocornstarch. Get it of yourgrocer 
orsend 10 cents to-dayfor 10 tablets to make 10 quarts 
of dessert, and we will mail the charming brochure, 
“JUNKET DAINTIES,” FREE. 

CHR. HANSEN’S LABORATORY, Box 1243, Little Falls, 

New York. 


& Superbly rich, exquisitely deli- 
un e cious, as velvety as the finest 
French Ice Cream, and made at 
half the cost. 
Ice Cream 
10 quarts | cream 
at your grocer’s for 10 cents. won't get it for you, 
we wil mail it and the new recipe, poclpald, ser 10 
cents. 


CHR. HANSEN'S LABORATORY, Box 1243, Little Falls, 
New York. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon Housexkerptna. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


This style 85 in. high, 48 in. wide, 26 
in. deep, glass or panel doors. 


Kitchen 
Cabinets 


of BEAUTIFULLY FINISHED OAK, 


$7.00 =: 


No better home Investment or gift. 


More to a kitchen than a sideboard to a 
dining room. 


Mrs. J. S. Barner, Vilas, Pa., writes: 

We received the No. 129 Kitchen Cabinet, 
Iam more than pleased with it and would 
not give it for twice the cost if I could not 
get another. 


Mrs. Frank Rickenmore, Richland, 

Mich., writes: 

I received my Cabinet all right 
and am highly pleased with it. I 
think it a handsome piece of fur- 
niture as well as the most use- 


ful article that could be placed in 
the kitchen. 


Geo, A. Hall, Palmyra, Wis., writes: 


In regard to our No. 127 Kitchen oa, 
now that we have it we would not part with i 
under any consideration. It suits my wife to 
a “T” and she is very proud of it. 


Sellers Cabinet Co., 


KOKOMO, INDIANA, 


FOR THE OPEN 
A thimbleful 

4 sprinkled on the ho 

coals, produces brilliar 
and lasting colors. 

PREPARED FROM SALTS OF 


a 
vd, Conn. 
artfo 


LEARN PROOFREADING. 
If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it at a: enteel 
and uncrowde: profession paying $15 to $35 weekly? Sit: a\lons 


always obtainable. We are the orivinal instructors by m. ‘|. 
HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philade ‘phia 


LADIES Send 25c silver for this | ! and. 

some Battenberg Har ‘ker. 
chief design, with each we send FR‘E 3 
large Battenberg doilies, assorted de: igns 
1 collar, 1 tie end, and our big CATA OGUE 
of Battenberg work and stamped < ilies, 
all for asc. ALBERT NOVELTY CO,, 
76 Cary St., Binghamton, N. Y. 


I Can Sell Your Farm 


no matter where it is. Send description, state price and learn 
how. Est.’96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities. 


W. M, Ostrander, 1743 N. A. Bldg., Philadelphia, 


YOUR BABY 


will need clothes. I will send 35 pat 
terns for long clothes, with ful! direc. 
tions for making, showing kind and 
quantity of material required, or 15 pat. 
terns for short clothes, postpaid for asc 
r set, stamps or silver. Also “Hints 
Mothers,” free with order, direc. 
tions for care of motherand child. MRS. MARION CARSON, 
11188 Ravenswood Park, Chicago. 


4 for 1O cts 


. se 
Send your name, address and 10 cts at once, and 
we will send y: 


‘ou four 7-inch Hemstitched 
ies, all different also our new illustrated 
catalog of Posey ork Novelties and Hand- 
kerchiefs. All for 10 cents. 
C. 8. DAVISSON & CO., 891 Broadway,N. ¥. Dept. 52. 


DIXON’S—_. 
... Stove Polish 


NEVER TURNS RED. NEVER RUSTS. 


One cake equal to several boxes of paste. 
Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


a 
Waa 
BY Beg! | 
MOST WONDERFUL VALUES 
in HIGH-CLASS SEWING MACHINES 
or ORGANS and PIANOS, which we or 
# = = = guarantee for 2) years, and ship 
F130 on 80 Free I at wholesale 
prices. You ean save money by 
writing for our mammoth Free 
$1.50 up. Organs from $8.95 up. 
Pianos $118 up. Ask for big cata- 
jogue, Ask for catalogue House Furth 
F.H.STAPPORD 4 BROS. - Chicago. 
-- 


adelphia, 
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Hac. 


TRADE MARK 


CORSET. 


These corsets embody every practical feature of the finest corsets 
made—are light—flexible — shape-retaining — correct in form— 
stylish and comfortable. The H. & C. conforms to every shape, 
fits the form snugly, and will never lose their tension. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Latest styles—straight front—bias gore. 
Stainless eyelets, non-rusting. Steels won’t cut through—all the 
good points of others, and our OWN point, the unbreakable spiral 
spring side steels, the best of all, 


Prices, $1.00, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 


Ask your dealer. If he hasn’t them, send to us. Sent 
postpaid upon receipt of price. Catalogue and sample 


braided Wire Steel free. 


This corset has a distinct feature — it 
cannot break, as other corsets do, over the 


hips. Because it is the only corset made | _DOWNER-HAWES & CO., ‘‘Incorporated”’ 


with ral or braided tempered wire steels. 


ustration. 32 different styles. 32 Norman St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Send for boskiot endl price 


V. Farwell Co., Chicago, Sole Wholesale Western Agents 


PEC? 


PATULauces 


Uniform Temperature 


It makes no difference whether you have furnace, steam or hot water 
apparatus; or whether itis new or old. All you need is the 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR 


It automatically controls the drafts. A change of one d at the thermostat is 
sufficient to seg the dampers. This device is as simple and no more expensive than 


a good clock. It embodies economy , comfort and health. —— its merit for 22 years. 
BE Pa.. Jan. 17, 1902. DAR FALLS, Iowa. 
lator. I have Enclosed find dratt for the amount due for 
find = aul you regulator. I am very much pleased with the 
ank- regulator and would not par! with it for five 
‘aaa of times what I paid for it, if I could not get it 
AUST, F. E, MIL 
ss’t Cashier, Cedar Falls National Bank. 


Six years ago I installed one of your regulators in my house, and I cannot praise it suffi- 
ciently. I can safely say it has saved me two tons of coal each season, and I have always retained 
an even temperature oughout the house. 

FRANK 8. SMITH, Secretary Board of Health, Warwick, N. Y. 
SENT ON 30 DAYS ABSOLUTELY FREE TRIAL 


If not ge | in every way, return at our W.R. SWBATT, Secretary, 
expense. te today. t free. ist Ave. and H St., Minneapolis, Minn. 


It’s automatic 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


THE KALAMAZOO 


—the perfect cooker and baker—will 
besentto yourownhomeon :: 3: 


«THIRTY DAYS’ FREE TEST... 


it in your own way. These Ranges are all fitted 
oth our patent oven thermometer (shown above). 
They are sold direct from the factory to ane at fact- 
prices. Write for the free illustrated catal 
Ieist full of useful information. We make a s 
did Round Heater that burns any kind of fuel. 


KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo, Mich, 


Boston Polish 


Is the best finish made for FLOORS. 


Furniture 


Not brittle; will neither scr: :ch 

nor deface like shellac or varn h, 

Is not soft and sticky like bees .x, 

Perfectly transparent, preserv ag 
the natural color and beauty of the wood. Without de ibt 
the most economical and satisfactory PoLIsH known or 
Harp-Woop FLoors, 


For sale by dealers in Painters’ Suppiies 


THE BUTCHER CO., 856 Boston, Mas . 


delivered free to any address on receipt of 59 « nts, 
Price includes three initials. for 
illustrated 


W. D. JACOBUS, 601 1 Euclid Ave., Elmira, N. Y. 


5 9 Sterling Silver Tea Spoon, length 514 ir hes, 


Look at this a 
BABY’S OUTFIT, only $6.00 


3 bands; 3 knit skirts; 2 outing flannel 
wrappers; 2 outing flannel skirts; 2 cam! : . 
skirts; 2 ‘slips (nainsook) ; 2 dresses (mu 

These little garments are all hand finis/- i 
a are sweet and dainty. 


L. AMMERMAN, Greencastle, Ind. 
Infants’ Outfits a Specialty, 


preserves and pickles, spread 
a thin coating of 


= keep them wey moisture and 


id proof, Pure Re ne is also 
a in a dozen other ways about the 
house. Full directions in each package. 

Sold everywhere, 


STANDARD OIL CO. 


DEAFNESS 


The Morley 
Ear-Drum 


is the t recent and most ef- 
fective INVISIBLE coves for the 


r descriptive booklet. 
The Morley Co., Dept 55 
19 South 16th Street, Philadelphia 


WHEEL 


ALL KINDS 
For Invalids and Cripples. 


Built on new and at 
prices. Ful phe Sane on application. 


Every known position for oy Write us for ag Illustrated Cata- 
logue. Mention this magazi 


STEVENS CHAIR CO, 


PARKER'S ‘cc 


(Trade Registered.’ 
Ideal bedroom and bath slippers. Knitted fabric, 
with soft, white wool fleece. Best for rubber 
boots. Comfort, health, convenience. 
izes 25c.; at dealers orby A. r 


When vou write advertisers please mention Goop HovuseKrertna. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


‘3 the one essential to 

perfect complexion, 

\t is mot greasy but is 
1e natural tonic food # 

for the skin. MILK 

‘VBED CREAM gives 

that delightful and 

!ealthy brilliancy to 

skin because it 

teeds, stimulates and 

ourishes the glands 

ad tissues. 
It removes tan, 

canburn and all skin dis- 
ieurements by simply making the skin healthy. For proof 
f the popularity and efficacy of MILK WEFD CkEAM, 
ve can refer you to the toilet tables of the most beau- 
ifal women in America. There is beauty in every jar. 


Improves Bad Complexions. 
Preserves Good Complexions. 
rice, 50 cents a jar at druggists or by mail prepaid. 


FREE—Send a stamp for a generous sample and 
he Education of Eaith.” 


"REDE F. INGRAM & C0.. 62 Tenth Street. Detroit, Mich. 


‘BISSELL’S 


“Cyco” Bearing 
CARPET SWEEPER 


makes a pleasing 
Christmas gift to 
Wife, Mother, Sister 
or Friend.  Lessens 
the labor of sweeping 
95%, confines all the , 
disagreeable dust 
within the pans, as 
well as brightens and” 
preserves the carpets. 


Write Dept. K for treat- 
ise, “Dust a Carrier of 
Disease.” 


BISSELL CARPET 
SWEEPER 


Sweeper Mak- 
ers in the World.) 


TOURNADE’S 


For Soups, Sauces, Gravies———— 


———Roasts, Stews, Entrees 
AND GENERAL CULINARY PURPOSES 


Imparts Rich Color and Delightful Flavor 
The Kitchen Garden condensed and ready for instant use 
Keeps in any climate a Used and Endorsed by Great Chefs 
and Eminent Teachers of Cookery 


Housskecping would be a burden without it.”— SARAH 
SON ROR 
“a ,know of no other Ritehon luxury which is so near a neces- 
sity.” HELEN ARMSTRO 
Invaluable to the "—MARY J. 
Indispensable to all savory dishes.”—.JANET M. HIL 
w toall up-t to housekeepers.” ALICE CaRY 
\TERM 
* Have used it for last ten years and would not be without it.” 
to all good cooking.”—E. LAPERRUQUE, Head 
nece coo — P 
Chef, 


WRITE FOR FREE AND BOORLET; 
Or, if you prefer, for prepaid package. 


LIBERAL COMMISSIONS TO yy oe TO HOUSE CANVASSERS. 


PALISADE MFG. CO. West Hoboken, N. J. 


Complete Course in 


FACIAL MASSAGE 


FREE 


How to massage yourself—at home. How 
to give health to the skin—attain a clear, 
clean, velvety complexion. How to develop 
beautiful features. Our complete course in 
massaging with illustrated chart describing 
every movement sent FREE to any reader 
of this magazine. Also a booklet on personal 
beauty sent FREE. Address, enclosing 4 
cents in stamps to cover postage, 


Kaiser’s Hair Bazaar 
120 Wisconsin St. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon Housexegrptnc. 
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GOUD HOUSEKEEPING 


NO MORE COLD FEET 


IF YOU WEAR OUR 
Lamb’s-wool-lined 
Foot-warmers 


A valuable addition to the 

wardrobe of weak, elderly 

people or those suffering 

from rheumatism 

or troubled with 

cold feet. Hand- 

made, without 

seams, and lined 

with the natural 

white fleece of the 

lamb, which is spec- 

ially prepared for these 
shoes. 


we Flexible Leath- 
Men's, Soles 
Sent free to any ad- 


dress on receipt of 
price. 


Wood &Co., 


1104 Columbia 
Ave., 


Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


OME PEOPLE cannot drink coffee. Other 
people ought not to drink coffee. Are you 
one of them? If so, try delicious Cofateno, a high 
grade cereal coffee. You will like it from the first 
taste. Send us your name and the name of your 
grocer and we will send you an order on him for 
one package free. Endorsed by physicians and used 
in the principal sanitariums and hospitals through- 
out the country. Contains neither coffee, tea nor 
coffee extract. Once used you will use no other. 

Made in Minneapolis, Minn., by 

the COFATENO COMPANY. 


You sleep at night when you drink Cofateno. 


Don’t fail to use Creso1 ENE for the distressing and 
often fatal affections for which it is recommended 
For more than twenty years we have had the most 
conclusive assurances that there is nothing better. 
Cresolene is a boon to ASTHMATICS. 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free,which 
gives the highest testimonials as to its value. 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 
180 Fulton Street, New York. 
1651 Notre Dame Street, Montreal, Canada. 


Radlator St. Rochester, N.Y. 


A 


we will 


toe 4 and the treatment of all ki i f 
REMEDY CO., Buite 652, 69 Dearborn St. 


STOCKINGS 


for Women, Boys and Girls 


Something New. Something Good. 
supporters. No rs, 


for health, wear. 
SIDEAL stocking 

Two separate parts, 

post best every 

Cost no 


corns, i 
foot trou les. 


ap 


| 
: \ ~ 
{ | CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 
| — P 
— New 
have Easy, Healthy, Shapely 
any address for a 2c stain 
kiet tells ou how to do it tn 
your own home, without g and without the slightest in. “RS 
Bd 
best 
way. 
more 
proval on receipt of price where 
dealers. Write for circular. 
THE FAY STOCKING COMPANY, 26TSt., Elyria, Ohio 
‘These trade-mark crissgross Jines on every package. 
BARLEY/C@YSTALS, 
Perfect Breakfast Health Cereals. 
PANSY FLOUR Cake and Pastry. 
Unlike all offer SOods\ Ask Grocers. 
‘ For Wook gf Yamph, write 
FARWELL & RHINO, Witertown, N. USA 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


POINTS IN 
J]OUSEKEEPING_ 


“here are “points” in housekeeping quite as 
«seful to the housewife as those of pins and 
veedles. Nearly a million ‘‘sharp” house- 
» tives, who use it, know that 


ELECTR 


Silver Polish 


SILICON 


cither Soap or Powder, has all the points of 
‘ perfect silver cleaner—no wearing, no scratch- 
jag, and for brilliancy it has no equal, No 
other Silver Polish has all these points. 
Trial quantity for the asking—“‘see 


the point,” it costs you n ¥ 
At Grocers, Either Powder or Soap, post- 
15 cents in stamps. 


The Electro Silicon Company, New York. 


Right chimney, 
Good lamp. 

Wrong chimney, 
Bad lamp— 

besides breaking. 


MAcBETH. 


My name on every “right” one. 


lt you'll send your address, I'll send you the Index 
to Lamps and their Chimneys, to tell you what num- 
ber to get for your lamp. 
MAcBeETH, Pittsburgh. 


contour, 


Price 25c¢ per package. 
F. RIE, ecialist 


Ladies’ Toilet Studio, 426 
Park West, New York. 


Full directions for, facial 


(11 to 6 daily, 


Caster to 

Water Bottles, reach- 
ing every crevice in the 
dest shaped bottles. It 


Nurs: ttles 
ond stamps or 


Christian Cleanliness 


Why do permit a cus. 
tom at the communion table 


in your own home? The use 
of the individual communion 
service a 


Send for our free book—it tells all about it. 
A trial outfit sent free to any church on request. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT CO. 
Dept. 114 Rochester, N. ¥. 


LATEST 
CREATIONS 


sent postpaid on 


APPROVAL 


al 
fect, made of finest quality 


HUMAN 
HAIR 


to match any ordinary shade. 


NOTE HOW 
REASONABLE: 


2 oz., 32 in., $1.25 
2} oz., 22 in., 
3 oz., in., $2.25 


oz., in., 

Send us a sample of ~~ hair (cut near the 
and state size. are not DE- 
LIGHTED with ou E WILL SEND 
POSTAGE FOR RETURN. If you are, 
THEN send us the price, 

Gray, Drab Blond, and Auburn are little 
more expensive. Send for an estimate. Extra 
shades are our s 

“PARIS SPECI L POMPADOUR,” al- 
ways fluffy and ready to wear, $2.50. 
atte 4 our catalogue, beautifully illustrating all 

latest wc of Hi ss. It is free. 
PARIS FASHION COMPANY 
Dept. 1312, 195 State St., Chicago 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


A Corset That Cannot 
Break at the Waist. 


It matters not what the style of a corset is, or what it is made of, if it breaks 
at the waist line it is rendered uncomfortable and useless. 


The Cresco Corset 


is disconnected at the waist line, and has elastic gores at each side, so it cannot 
break at the waist. Suitable for any day and all the day. Good to work in, walk 
inorrestin. It is shapely, comfortable and durable, and as it cannot break at 
the waist, it is the Cheapest Corset a Lady can buy. 
Where the Grneee | is not nope by dealers it will be sent postpaid for WI Drab or 
White, Short or Medium Length. The next time you buy a corset try the Cresco. 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO., - ° Jackson, Mich. 


Star Asbestos 
The Gorham Co. Dining Table Pacis 


desires to call attention to the 


GORHAM 
SILVER 
POLISH 


IN CAKE FORM 


A novel preparation designed 
for the perfect polishing and 
cleaning of silverware. It gives 
the maximum of effect with the 
minimum of effort, is guaran- 
teed to contain no harmful 
ingredient and to be the most 


economical polish on themarket 


: The Pads - made of Asbestos and covered with heavy 
Price 25 cents a package cotton flannel, for tables any = or shape. Also madein 
If unobtainable at your jewelers’, send 25 cents Randled extended tables ; all mate te to fold, ok -asily 

in stamps for a sample package to ani itter and ily sizes an shapes. 


tables fi 
The Gorham Co. "Taw ASBESTOS PADS. 
Broadway & r9th S New York Descriptive booklet and prices sent on application. 
treet, 


L.W. KERNEY 
603 W. Place # Chicago, Hlinoiy 


CLOTHES DRYERS 


A Beautiful Lawn 


Sp is the pride of the home; remove unsightly posts by using 
HILL’S CHAMPION 
CLOTHES DRYERS 


More than 200,000 are now giving perfect satisfaction. Write 
for Catalogue D of these and the Balcony Clothes Dryers to 


HILL DRYER COMPANY, Worcester, Mass. 


When you write advertisers please mention Goop HouseKEErtnc. 
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al An Ideal Resting Place 


HE Pneumatic Mattress is as far superior and as much in ad- 
a vance of all other mattresses as electric light is superior to 
ace the old tallow candle. It conforms to every possible posi- 
— tion of the human body and rests all parts equally. 

No disease germs can enter or lodge in or about a Pneumatic Mattress. 
It is the only sanitary mattress in existence, needs no turning and never mats 
down. It has no odor, and never gets musty or damp. Can be made firm 
or soft at will. No springs required. : 

The air sack is protected by best quality ticking, which can be instantly 
removed for washing, and with ordinary care The Pneumatic Mattress should 
last a lifetime. Made in three sizes, one-half, three-fourths and full size. 


Price $20.00 and Up 
including air pump 
and slats. 

Delivered free East 
of Mississippi River. 


Free Trial for Thirty Nights 

If you don’t find it the best mattress you ever slept on, or do not like it 
for any reason, return it at our expense. 

Crib Mattress for Babies—can be cleaned with a sponge. There’s no 
crying or fretting on Pneumatic Crib Mattresses. Write for our illustrated 
booklet : “ Evolution of the Air Bed,” and catalogue of pneumatic cushions 
and pillows for the home, the office, the yacht and the house-boat. 


PNEUMATIC MATTRESS & CUSHION CO 


Factory: Reading, Mass. 35 B, Broadway, New York. 


ing 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon Hovusexrrrtna. 
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tiger ors GOld Medal 


Lowney’s Cocoa is not like other Cocoas; it is better. The flavor 
is better—full and delicious. It is absolutely a natural product; no 


“treatment” 


with alkalies or other chemicals in order to cheapen the 


process of making. No adulteration with flour, starch, ground cocoa 
shells or colorin matter — nothing but the nutritive and digestible 
product of the choicest Cocoa Beans. A trial will show what it is. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO, BOSTON, MASS. 


Sample Can (i lb.) for (5 cts. in stamps. 
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PORTABLE 


BILLIARD «» POOL 


SENT ON TRIAL 


WZ FOR POOL, BILLIARDS, BALLETTO, TENPINS, ETC. WX 
21 FASCINATING GAMES 
Sizes 5, 6, 6%, and 7 ft. Weight 30 to 70 Ibs. 


Place on library or dining table or on our folding stand, quickly level with our leveling blocks, set away in 
closet or behind door. Kecently improved. Rich mahogany frame with piano finish ; bed of patent laminated 
wood with steel girders; the only bed that will remain perfectly level under all conditions ; green broadcloth cover, 
best rubber “o ¢ steel cushions, concealed pockets with covers, 16 finest balls, 4 cues; 40 implements gratis. 
Write for booklet, free ; also for name of your local dealer. 

Burrowes Folding Tennis Table is the best made. Send for descriptive price list. 


\ THE E. T. BURROWES 00., 227 Spring St., Portland, Me., and N. Y. (,” 


, Also Mfrs. Burrowes Rustless Insect Screens 
| a Made to Order 


- 
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hasw’t yet— 


Bon 


The Fimest Cleaner Made 


CLEANS 
CLEANS POLISHES POLISHES 


Woodwork Paint Windows Nickel Steel 
Oil Cloth Kettles and Brass Copper 
Bath Tubs Marble Mirrors Tin Aluminum 


ONLY ONE DAMPER 


(PATENTED) 


Avoids two-damper complications; by one movement 
both Fire and Oven are instantly controlled : : : : 


(oking-Ranges 
Another New Feature—The Nickel Rails 
on the Crawford are removable; this makes 
it easy to black the stove and clean the 
nickel work : : : SEND FOR CIRCULAR 


USED ONLY IN 


P. S—Soft Coal, Coke or Wood can be used with 
economy and satisfaction, if preferred to Hard Coal 


WALKER & PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., 31-35 UNION STREET, BOSTON 


When you write advertisers please mention Goon HovsreKkerPiIna. 
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The Publisher's Desk 


The Puetrs PusiisHing Co 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
Jew York, 52 Lafayette Place 
chicago, Marquette Building 


DECEMBER, 192 


Rare Christmas Gift 

letters from the four quarters 
of the country, unsolicited, have 
inf rmed us of the pleasure the 
Chistmas gift of a year’s sub- 
scr ption to Goop HousEKEEPING 
ha: given the respective writers 
in he past twelve months. The 
mazazine was a favorite Christ- 
ma; gift last year, and will be a 
stil more attractive one at this 
sea-on, being larger and much 
imj roved. During 1903 Goop 
Hc 'SEKEEPING will make a not- 
abl. advance in size, quality and 
intrest, and its monthly visits 
wil be a source of delight as well 
as of substantial aid to ail mem- 
bers of the family. One dollar, 
sen. now, entitles the subscriber 
or ‘he recipient of the gift to the 
De: ember number (1902), and to 
the handsome and useful Year 
Book and Art Calendar as well. 


A Useful | Manual 


The Good Housekeeping Year 
Book and Art Calendar combines 
everyday usefulness with artistic 
charm. The calendar pictures in 
black and red are studies of child 
life by Miss Harriet L. Kaucher. 
The reference features of the 
book include the following: 

Women’s exchanges, list. 

Schools of cookery and do- 
mestic science, list. 

‘ Training schools for nurses, 
ist 

Books on cookery, care of chil- 
dren and household wisdom, list. 
_ Latest etiquette of cards and 
invitations. 

_Women’s organizations, brief 
directories. 

Fmergency remedies for nurs- 
ery and household. 

Subscribers who renew their 
subscriptions at once are entitled 
to the Year Book and Art Cal- 
endar without charge. See de- 
tailed description on another 


page. 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Christmas Gift Contest 


The contest is an easy and 
interesting one. By writing pos- 
tals to our various advertisers, 
and getting descriptions and 
prices of their wares (always 
mentioning the fact that the ad- 
vertisement was seen in Goop 
HOovUSEKEEPING) the reader can 
readily make estimates and sub- 
mit them in the contest. The 


OUR GUARANTEE 


An Inflexible Contract Between the 
Publisher and Each Sucscriber 


UU 


We guarantee the reliabil- 
ity of every advertisement 
inserted in Good House- 
keeping. We mean that you 
shall deal with our adver- 
tisers in the confidence that 
you will be fairly and 
squarely treated. If, in spite 
of all our care, some adver- 
tisement should be admit- 
ted through which any 
subscriber is imposed upon 
or dishonestly dealt with, we 
will make good to such 
subscriber the full amount 
of the loss. The matter 
should be brought to our 
attention within the month 
the magazine is dated that 
contains the advertisement. 
The only condition of this 
contract is that the sub- 
scriber shall mention, when 
writing to our advertisers, 
that the advertisement was 
seen in°Good Housekeeping. 


prize awards are in cash and are 
liberal. The securing of this in- 
formation from our advertising 
pages would be richly worth 
while, even if no prizes were 
offered. 


A foretaste of the rich bill of 
fare which Goop HousEKEEPING 
will serve throughout 1903 is 
offered in this Christmas issue. 


The January number and its suc- 
cessors will be as big as this, and 
better, even, in quality. 

The index to Volume XXXYV. 
which closes with this issue, is 
now in press, and a copy will 
be sent on receipt of a two-cent 
stamp. 

The great five thousand dol- 
lar contest has been ‘‘on” since 
November 1, and it will con- 
tinue till May 1, 1903. It is 
not too late to enter. See the 
announcement. 


The rebus puzzles so popu- 
lar with our readers will be 
resumed in the January number. 
Many of the postals informing 
the Editor of the department 
first looked for by the readers 
gave the rebus the place of 
honor. 


Edward Penfield, who designed 
the cover of our Easter number, 
1902, has made a New Year cover 
for next month which is as hand- 
some as it is odd—which is say- 
ing a great deal. 


Gardner C. Teall, an artist and 
writer, formerly connected with 
publications in Chicago and New 
York, has been engaged as the 
art director of Goop HousEeKEEp- 
ING. 


The Christmas cover of this 
issue of Goop HouSEKEEPING was 
designed by Mr Charles Warde 
Traver, whose work has attracted 
such widespread attention since 
his return from Munich. 


Of this (December) number 
of Goop HoUSEKEEPING, 150,000 
copies are issued, to meet the 
demand from subscribers and 
newsdealers. 

A good many of our friends 
who wrote to tell the Editor which 
department of the magazine they 
were in the habit of reading first, 
said the advertisements. 
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Large size reprod 
ten colors, free from lettering or ad 


send to us with four cents in stamps 


to cover postage, and the picture will be sent you 
at once, without charge. 


MOTHER’S OATS /* 


due 
What wonder, then, that good Saint Nick has chosen them this year 
To y= pe Mita his presents quick with sleigh and frisky deer? 
Soif your chim: come books and skates and boats, 
They may have come, as like as not, from Boys of Mother’s Oats., 


Packages Only 
Always Fresh and Sweet 


THE GREAT WESTERN CEREAL CO., 


CHICAGO 


be] . 
é GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
ae What fills the hearts of Mother's Boys with happiness and cheer Na ( 
On Christmas Day. that day of joys. the happiest of the year? 
9 
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PURINA CEREALS 


DOLLARS WORTH 


The famous Ralston 
Breakfast Food 


The best Whole Wheat PANTKAS 
Flour milled ‘FLOUR ~ 
The Ralston quality of 
high-grade Oats 


Barley Food for brain 
and brawn 


Pankakes—such as. you 
have never tasted 


Hominy Grits as a 
vegetable and cereal 


A Month’s Supply 
for a large family 


(5 2-6 packages and a 12-lb sack all for $1.00) 


ORDER FROM YOUR GROCER 


~ 


3 

GRITS 

a 

STOW 

AGO PURINA MILLS | 


“A Gallon 
of 


Not so,’” someone says. 


}, Ask coffee-users if they are en- 
tirely well. Not half of them are. 

What’s the use to slug oneself 
every morning and go through life 
half sick and unable to make 
money and fame. Common sense 


Says quit the killing drug and 


USE POSTUM 


It’s easy to make the change, and 
it’s nice to be well and happy. 


KINGSFORD’S 
Oswego Starch 


THE ORIGINAL. 


Sold All Around The World 
For Over FIFTY YEARS. 


Baker’s Cocoa 


CHOCOLATE 


have held the market 
for 122 years with con- 
stantly increasing sales 


(1) because they are pure and of 
high grade; (2) because they yield 
the most and best for the money ; 


(>) because they are unequaled 


for smoothness, delicacy, and flavor 


TRADE-MA4RK 


Our trade-mark is on every package of 
the genuine goods 


Walter Baker & Co. 


Limited 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 


40 Highest Awards in Europe & America 


PIANOS 


HAVE BEEN ESTABLISHED 50 YEARS 


and are receiving more favorable comments 
to-day from an artistic standpoint than all 
other makes combined. 


Comparisons. 


By our easy payment plan, every family 
in moderate circumstances can own a VOS@ 
piano, We allow a liberal price for old in- 
struments in exchange, and deliver the piano 
in your house free of expense. You can 
deal with us at a distant point the same as 
in Boston. Send for catalogue and full 
information, 


VOS¢€ & SONS PIANO CO. 
Boylston Street, - = Boston, 
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